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Outlook for Oilseed, Corn and 
Other Prices Analyzed; Bullish 
Data and Policy Plans Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—What’s the out- 
look for oilseed, oilseed meal and 
other commodity prices? What are 
some of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture policies which might be 
expected to influence markets in the 
coming months? 

Some idea of possible trends may 
be found in USDA reports and indi- 
cations of policies. 

First, the USDA this week, in its 
fats and oils situation report, con- 
firms previous bullish reports from 
here regarding the effects of oilseed 
and basic oilseed product exports 
from the U.S. this crop year. 

This official report says in effect 
that, working from a crop year posi- 
tion as of Oct. 1, 1955, there was an 
estimated total supply of 381 million 
bushels of soybeans. 

This, incidentally, is a statement 
which is under sharp critical exami- 
nation in trade circles, where it is 
felt that the total supply has been 
overestimated by 10 million bushels. 
If so, the total crop year supply would 
be brought down to 371 million 
bushels. This comment is offered only 
for discussion. 

To return to the USDA official re- 
port which uses the 381-million-bushel 
supply, USDA estimates that disap- 
pearance will result in a carryout 
situation at the end of the crop year 


of not more than 6 million bushels 
of soybeans. 
Here is the official government 
(Continued on page 76) 


Use of Stilbestrol 
In Canada Approved 


OTTAWA, CANADA—Regulations | 


have been approved providing for the 
sale in Canada of cattle feeds con- 
taining diethylstilbestrol. 

The regulations under the Feeding 
Stuffs Act will put manufacture and 
initial sale of stilbestrol under pro- 
visions of the Food and Drug Act. 

Until recently, when scientific tests 
confirmed its safety, the use of stil- 
bestrol in feed has been prohibited in 
Canada. It has been used in cattle 
fattening feeds in the U.S. since late 
in 1954. 

Officials said that only pharmaceu- 
tical firms authorized by the food and 
drug directorate may sell stilbestrol 
and then only in the form of a pre- 
mix for inclusion in feeds controlled 
under the Feeding Stuffs Act. 

The feed to be made available to 
beef producers will be for feeding at 
a rate of 1 or 2 Ib. per head daily. 

Announcement of approval of the 
use of stilbestrol happened to come 
shortly after the Ontario division of 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. had urged authorization of the 


(Continued on page 77) 


USDA Grows Poult 
Hatched from 


Unfertilized Egg 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture researchers are 
currently growing a turkey poult 
that didn’t have a daddy. 

The poult, hatched March 10 from 
an unfertilized egg, is the first of 
known parthenogenetic origin to 
hatch and live for more than a few 
hours. 

Dr. Marlow W. Olsen and S. J. 
Marsden of USDA discovered par- 
thenogenesis in turkey eggs four 
years ago. The discovery has given 
researchers an important tool with 
which to investigate problems of fer- 
tility and hatchability of turkey eggs. 

In continuing investigations of the 
phenomenon of development of tur- 
keys from unfertilized eggs, Dr. Ol- 
S’en in the last three years has put 
more than 13,000 infertile eggs un- 
der incubation. A large number of 
embryos have formed, but only a few 
developed to final stages before dying 
in the shell, and only four have 
pipped their shells and hatched alive. 
Three of the four lived only a few 
hours. The fourth is still alive. Scien- 
tists hope to grow the poult to ma- 
turity so that it can be used as a 
breeder to test, against normal 
breeders, the incidence of the phe- 
nomenon and whether it is heredi- 
tary. 

Parthenogenesis is a natural func- 
tion in many lower forms of life, 
but until the USDA discovery, it has 
never been known to occur in higher 
animals. Discovery came through in- 
cubation of turkey eggs to make cer- 
tain that hens to be used later in a 

(Continued on page 76) 


The Case of the Disappearing Chickens 


Laying Feed Market Data Revised 


WASHINGTON — It looks as 
though the potential market for lay- 
ing feeds is not as large as has been 
thought. 

At least the nation’s laying flock 
and egg production apparently are 
considerably smaller than previously 
indicated. 

Furthermore, per capita egg con- 
sumption is now reported to have 
declined in recent years rather than 
having risen to record highs. 

Data resulting from the 1954 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture are causing the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
revise its poultry statistics, and the 
principal revisions are being made 
in numbers of layers and egg pro- 
duction and per capita consumption 
of eggs. These figures are being re- 
vised downward. 


Reason for Changes 

What’s the reason for these 
changes? Well, a principal develop- 
ment is that the Census showed a 
19% decline between 1950 and 1954 
in the number of farms reporting 
chickens on hand. This was not fully 
anticipated in the month-to-month 
USDA poultry estimates. 

Another Census finding which was 
not fully anticipated was the trend 


to larger size flocks in which rates 
of egg output per bird are generally 
higher than those reported for small 
flocks. 

The revisions in figures on chicken 
numbers and egg production, of 
course, have significance in the feed 
picture. 

With both layer numbers and egg 
production lower than previously 
recognized, it appears that total feed 
consumption by layers — including 
grains as well as commercial feeds— 
is less than previously believed. 


Formula Feed 

However, this does not necessarily 
have a direct relationship to con- 
sumption of formula feed for layers. 
The trend could still be toward more 
use of commercial egg mashes, For 
one thing, egg production has in- 
creased, though it has been smaller 
than thought and has come from 
fewer layers than previously thought. 

Also, the trend toward larger 
flocks and increased specialization in 
egg production—a trend which shows 
even more importance in the light 
of the Census data—jis of special 
significance for the formula feed in- 
dustry. Larger and more efficient and 
more specialized operators, of course, 


would tend to make greater use of 
formula feed for their layers. 
Another point of interest in rela- 
(Continued on page 73) 


1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 


Alfalfa Aphid 
Threatens 
1956 Crop 


KANSAS CITY—A new insect— 
the spotted alfalfa aphid—is posing a 
serious threat to the 1956 alfalfa 
crop, according to reports from the 
alfalfa dehydrating industry. First 
discovered two years ago in the far 
Southwest, the pest has been eating 
his way north and east at rapid pace. 


Early season reports received by 
Joseph Chrisman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Dehydrators 
Assn., Kansas City, indicate heavy in- 
festations, exceeding last year, in the 
early maturing areas of Texas and 
Oklahoma. A similar pattern may 
develop in Kansas and southern Ne- 
braska. 


Faster Start 

“The aphid is taking up this spring 
where it left off last fall,” Mr. Chris- 
man said. “No one can foretell ac- 
curately how much damage will re- 
sult, but the pest certainly is getting 
a faster start than a year ago. 

“If spring weather is dry and if 
farmers do not take active control 
measures, a serious reduction in al- 
falfa production could result,” Mr. 
Chrisman added. 

A number of chemicals will kill the 
aphid, but only three — parathion, 
malathion and demeton—can be used 
on alfalfa destined for feed. Another 
method consists of burning the fields 
with flame throwers after each cut- 
ting. The treatment must be repeated 
consistently because treated fields 
can be quickly reinfested from near- 
by untreated areas. This generally 
makes treatment a community project 
which can be defeated by a few non- 
cooperators. 

The safe chemicals have a short 
residual action and must be reapplied 
frequently at a cost of $1.50@2 acre 
for labor and materials. 

“The alfalfa dehydrating industry 
in the Middle West is keeping its 
fingers crossed this spring,” Mr. 

(Continued on page 73) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


CHALLENGE TO CHANGE: The feed industry faces a real challenge 
to keep pace with a rapidly changing agriculture. The likely developments 
and industry obligations in the changing times are analyzed in remarks by 


Oscar Straube on page 60, 


MILK COW RATIONS: Some interesting and helpful market information 
for feed men will be found on page 11 in a report on concentrate rations, 
including formula feeds, fed to milk cows in 1955. 


RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY: Some food for thought, and possible 
action, by the feed industry is included in comments by Dr. Charles N. Kim- 
ball at the recent Midwest feed convention. A condensation of the talk appears 


on page 84. 


OTHER: The increased use of liquid ingredients in feeds comes in for 
attention in an article by Oak B. Smith on handling such ingredients on 
page 18. Trends in the important field of feed control, as viewed by a control 
official, are outlined on page $1. Past work and future needs for research on 
the use of animal fats in feeds are reviewed on page 49. Information and 
views on the hemorrhagic syndrome of poultry are presented on page 58. 
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Poultry Promotion 


ANY feed men undoubtedly welcomed the recent announcement of a 
M new plan for coordinating poultry product promotion activities. A 
feature of the plan which is of special interest to the feed industry is a 
provision for major promotion organizations to make a joint annua! solicitation 
of support from feed and other allied industries, instead of the previous 
method of multiple solicitation by these poultry groups. (Feedstuffs, Feb. 25.) 

With poultry feeds accounting for some 60% of its annual tonnage, the 
feed industry has a heavy stake in the poultry business. The success and 
continued growth of the feed industry hinge in considerable measure on the 
success of the $4 billion poultry industry. For this reason, effective promotion 
of poultry products merits feed industry support. 

However, in the past—and in recent years in particular—the feed 
industry has been in an increasingly uncomfortable situation in regard to 
requests for funds for poultry product promotion. Different poultry groups 
have each sought allied industry support of their own activities or products. 
The result has been an overlapping of solicitation, if not of activities. Also, 
some of the solicitations became so aggressive that they aroused resentment 
and threatened to hurt all fund raising drives. 


* * * 


ECOGNIZING these problems and the need to improve relations with 

allied industry businesses, poultry industry leaders included a joint 
solicitation plan as part of the so-called “Harrisburg Agreement” for 
coordinating publicity and advertising needs and methods of the poultry 
industry. 

A special poultry industry committee developed a Community Chest-type 
“Feather Fund” through which three major groups—the Poultry and Egg 
National Board, the National Broiler Council and the National Turkey 
Federation—will make one united appeal for funds from allied industries. 
This plan is designed to enable the allied industries to make one annual 
investment for national poultry product promotions. 

At the same time, it is recognized that some feed companies may not 
be interested in supporting promotion of all poultry products, 4nd it is 
understood that, if they so wish, they may designate how their funds are to 
be used—for chickens and eggs and not for turkeys, for example. 

An indication of feed industry interest in support of the Feather Fund 
plan came recently in endorsement of the plan by the board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. The board voted to recommend 
to AFMA members that support be given to the joint fund raising campaign. 
AFM<A officials noted that if feed manufacturers followed the recommendation 
of the fund and donated 1¢ a ton on all poultry feed, a maximum of $200,000 
could be realized. 

It is apparent that the feed industry generally looks with favor on the 
plan for joint solicitation of support for national poultry product promotions. 
Of course, it may be noted, a new method of raising funds from allied busi- 
nesses is not an automatic guarantee that those funds will get the best 
possible use. What, then, will be done under the new promotion plans? 
The poultry industry leaders who developed and approved the “Harrisburg 
Agreement” saw a need for industry-wide cooperative efforts in promotion 
work, and the plan calls for coordination of the planning, scheduling, support 
and carrying out of the promotions of the various poultry products. The 
PENB is being assigned responsibility for giving leadership and service and 
for achieving unity on promotion programs. At the same time, the eommittee 
declared that competition within the industry has helped bring present 
progress and is desirable. While there is to be coordination of effort, the 
national and area industry commodity groups are, under the agreement, to 
be encouraged to continue to expand their promotion efforts on their 
particular commodities. 

* * * 


T is in regard to continuation of activities by separate groups that some 

feed manufacturers still raise questions. There probably are some good 

answers for any questions raised, and there can be little doubt that a great 

deal of progress has been made in developing coordinated promotion plans and 

joint solicitation of allied industry support for the major promotions. In fact, 

one poultry industry leader commented, “Never in the history of the poultry 
} 


| industry has so much progress been made in such a short time.” 


However, it should be recognized that some feed men may still question 
methods of carrying out the work. For example, one feed manufacturer called 
the promotion plan and the consolidated fund a “step in the right direction.” 
But, he feels, there is still some distance to go in obtaining the most efficient 
use of the funds. He believes that the promotion of sales of all poultry 
products might be handled more economically and more efficiently if the 
job were done by one over-all organization, with one well-balanced, efficient 
staff, rather than by a number of organizations, with multiple staffs, which 
might duplicate each other’s functions and activities to at least some extent. 

Meanwhile, it must also be recognized that poultry feed, while represent- 
ing the largest share of the formula feed industry's business, is just one phase 
of the entire industry’s interests. The industry is, of course, also interested in 
the production and sale of other meats and foods which are competitive with 
poultry products. Thus, the industry would probably feel obliged to support 
worthwhile beef, pork and other promotions, too, if asked to do so. 

At any rate, it is a situation of which feed men should be aware. At the 
same time, the industry’s broad interests in all animal agriculture must be 
realistically recognized and understood by its customers as well as by feed 
men themselves. 


_A FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Reports of formula feed demand were more encouraging this week, with 
some areas noting a rather decided upturn in business and others indicating 
at least more hopeful signs of a definite spring upswing. Stronger ingredient 
markets developed during the week, and this may have encouraged a greater 
volume of buying. Also, seasonal factors came more to the fore, with emphasis 
on starter feeds. An improved hog market made more interested customers 
out of feeders. The millfeed market showed more strength this week than it 
has for some time, and oilseed meals and animal by-products also moved up. 
The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced 4.5 points to 185.3 and the 
feed grain index moved up 3 points to 195.7 in the week ending March 28. 


(Ingredient details on pages 74-76.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business showed im- 
provement for some manufacturers in 
the Northwest, although in some 
cases no particular change in the 
level of sales was noted. 

Sales were limited to some extent 
this week by a rain and snowstorm 
which checked movement of trucks 
to mills and also slowed down retail 
trade. However, it is expected that 
buying will be stepped up next week 
because of this interruption. Shipping 
orders for carlot business picked up 
for some manufacturers. 

Starter feeds continue to hold the 
spotlight, although some firms said 
that the early push on chick starters 
had not developed into the big volume 
that had been expected. Prolonged 
winter weather, it is felt, delayed 
starting of chicks to some extent. 

Turkey feed volume continues to 
gain, and baby pig feeds for the most 
part are showing improved sales. 
Some manufacturers noted a good 
pickup in hog feeds this week follow- 
ing strength in hog markets. How- 
ever, for others, sales of this type 
of feed continued to drag. 

Operations were held to recent 
levels in most instances, with one 
mill down for a day this week but 
planning a full two-shift schedule 
next week. Others maintained full 
operations on two shifts this week. 


Southwest 


Good improvement in formula feed 
sales was reported by mills in the 
Southwest this week. The trend was 
more in line with seasonal tendencies, 
and manufacturers were encouraged 
over business prospects for the first 
time this spring. Some of the factors 
behind the upturn include a high for 
the year on the hog market, stronger 
commodity markets which have af- 
fected feed costs and better weather 
conditions. 

Warmer temperatures have has- 
tened the northward movement of 
the chick season, and mills indicate 
a moderate improvement in starting 
poultry feed demand. Broiler feed de- 
mand is good, and there is a fairly 
good demand for turkey feed. Better 
conditions on the hog market bring- 
ing the peak beyond the $15 point at 


Kansas City led to increased sales of 
hog feed. Some manufacturers indi- 
cated a little better interest in dairy 
feed demand. 

While weather generally was more 
spring-like, the danger of drouth still 
hung over much of the Southwest. 
March was an extremely dry month 
in this area, and all but one or two 
months this crop year have had sub- 
normal rainfall in some sections. 

Prices advanced as much as $1 ton 
on formula lists. The increases were 
due to higher vegetable protein costs 
and upturns in millfeed and feed 
grains. Operations advanced to five 
and six days for mills in this area. 


Central States 


Mixed opinion on the status of 
formula feed business was registered 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 28. Some manufac- 
turers said an improvement was in 
evidence, although others said their 
sales situation was slightly lower. 
The consensus is, however, that 
things are not too bad, and the 
outlook is fairly cheerful for the 
next few months. 

Mills have a one or two day order 
backlog and are running full time. 
Hog feeds are slow, but an improved 
market during the period held prom- 
ise for a pick-up in feed sales. Poul- 
try feed business provided the major 
interest, and hatchery reports and 
egg settings indicate later feed de- 
mand will jump. Cattle and dairy 
feeds were slow. 

The outlook, however, is good. 
Feed prices are higher, and it is 
expected that further advances 
ranging to $1 ton will be quoted 
this week. Higher soybean oil meal, 
millfeeds and corn provide the stim- 
ulus. 


Southeast 


Feed business in the southeast this 
week has improved to some extent, 
but from most reports it apparently 
has not kept pace with other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Hog feeds are moving a little bet- 
ter after a very prolonged slump, 
with broiler feeds still holding a 
very substantial lead. Chick place- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PATENTS PENDING 


CATTLE » MOLASSES + MINERAL » POULTRY - SHEEP +» SWINE + SILAGE 


ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT (Animal Feed Flavorstatic) is of- 
fered in a large variety of low-cost antioxidant flavors that 
serve feed flavors for the three-fold purpose of keeping feeds 
“fresh tasting” until the sack is empty by (1) preventing rancid- 
ity (2) providing an appetizing seasoning and (3) by “locking- 
in” the volatile flavor oils so they will not evaporate. 


Write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION + 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1956 by Flavor Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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Cargill Opens Chicago 


Molasses Terminal 


CHICAGO — A new molasses ter- 
minal hasbeen erected in Chicago 
by Cargill, Inc. 

The structure, adjacent to the Car- 
gill elevator, has a capacity of 800,000 
gal. of molasses and serves as a depot 
for cane feeding molasses being sold 
to feed producers and feeders in the 
Chicago market area. 

As a part of the terminal operation, 
trucks with dual capacities for haul- 
ing both grain and molasses will 
transport the molasses te users in 
and around Chicago, and haul grain 
back to the elevator, Cargill officials 
said. 


COOPERATIVE BOUGHT 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA — The 
Henry County Supply Cooperative 
has purchased the Fairfield Coopera- 
tive Supply. In addition to petroleum 
products, the Fairfield branch will 
handle a complete line of feeds and 
fertilizers. 


TWIN CITY SPEAKERS—A nutritional review of folic acid and vitamin K 
was presented at a recent meeting of the Twin City Nutrition Seminar at the 
University of Minnesota in St. Paul. Dr. Douglas V. Frost (left), Abbott 
Laboratories, discussed vitamin K, and Dr. Thomas H. Jukes (right), Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., spoke on folic acid. Dr. I. E. Liener (center), University 
of Minnesota, presided at the meeting. 


Te copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, and high energy animal and 
"f vegetable fats. These ingredients act as rumen organism growth 
stimulants which promote better digestion of cellulose 
contained in roughage. 


for complete data, analysis and 
product description, write... ad 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


addition of fats tend to stabilize the fat soluble vitamins in mixed feeds, and 
improve mixing and pelleting characteristics. SOLUFAT provides energy from 
fat, and the important unidentified growth factor, vitamins, amino acids, and 
trace minerals from fortified fish solubles. 
and mixes easily. 


.«»for livestock 


MANAPERK is a liquid pre-mix to be used with feeding molasses. MANAPERK 
contains Park Processed condensed fish solubles, fish glandular and liver hydroly- 
sate, phosphoric acid, urea, solubilized kelp, cobalt acetate, manganese sulphate, 


NEW FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
...from the SEA 


From research and practical feeding tests, the nutritionists of Philip R. Park, 
Inc., have developed two new Sea Power feed supplements. These products 
increase the adaptability of the vital nutritional elements from the sea into 
feed formulation and manufacture. 


for poultry 
An emulsion consisting of Park Processed 
condensed fish solubles (with fish glandu- 
lar and liver hydrolysate added) and 
selected vegetable and animal fats. The a 


SOLUFAT comes in a fluid form 


For improved beef cattle nutrition, 


FEED ENGINEE 


RS 
Manufacturers of | MANAMAR Power” Supplements 
145 West First Street, Dubuque, lowa 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California 


Program Complete 
For April 4-5 


Texas Convention 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—A program 
that will delve into such feed indus- 
try problems as bulk deliveries and 
medicated feeds has been lined up 
for the 22nd annual convention of 
the Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The convention is scheduled for April 
4-5 at the Texas Hotel here. 

The industry educational sessions 
will open at 9:45 a.m. April 5 with 
Monroe U. May, Southland Feed Mills, 
Dallas, president of the association, 
reviewing the year’s accomplishments. 
Speakers and their topics during the 
day are as follows: 

H. Robert Diercks, vice president, 
grain division, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, “Hedging Operations as Ap- 
plied to the Feed Business”; Robert 
F. McLeod, president, Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston, “Company Owned Stores 
and Bulk Deliveries—as Practiced on 
the East Coast”; Wayne Nusbaum, 
manager, Ralston Purina Co., Ft. 
Worth, chairman of the association’s 
feed bill committee, “The Texas Feed 
Law”; W. E. Glennon, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, “The Future of Medicated 
Feeds in Our Industry,” and Lloyd S. 
Larson, executive vice president, Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kan- 
sas City, “A New Career.” 

Dean McNeal, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
address the noon luncheon group that 
day on the topic, “Commodity Price 
and Feed Ratio Outlook.” 

Special events during the conven- 
tion include a golf tournament at the 
Ridglea Country Club and a “Friend- 
ship Hour” in the hotel’s Gold Room 
on April 4 and a big banquet the night 
of April 5. 

The Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has scheduled its meeting for 
April 6-7 at the same hotel. 


Pillsbury Purchases 
Farm Near Clinton 


For Research Center 


CLINTON, IOWA—tThe feed divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced a major step to expand its 
feed research program by purchasing 
a farm near Clinton to be converted 
into a research center. 

The division general manager, G. R. 
Peterson, in announcing the move, 
said, “It is the result of a decision to 
add additional facilities near feed 
headquarters in a program to further 
intensify research activities. 

“Research has always been a large 
part of the division’s effort.” He re- 
ferred to recent development of a 
new chick starter as an example of 
the laboratories’ work. 

“The farm, which will enable us to 
continue our search for new improved 
nutrition for livestock and poultry, 
is located about five miles from Clin- 
ton,” Mr. Peterson pointed out. “In 
the near future buildings will be 
added which will convert the farm 
into a first rate agricultural labora- 
tory, including a poultry house, a 
10,000-bird broiler growing house, a 
laying house, a second broiler house 
and a building for swine. 

“Research activities will be de- 
veloped by a committee of feed divi- 
sion specialists including E. A. Blas- 
ing, director of nutrition; Dr. Spencer 
Morrison, technical sales director, 
and others. D. W. Hunter, feed ad- 
ministrator, will administer the 
projects. Eventually a company man- 
ager will take over complete opera- 
tion of the farm.” 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


+ Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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No matter what your 
standards, we invite you 
to “take the measure- 
ments” of the W. J. Small 
Company and its 
dehydrated alfalfa 
products. Here are some 
of the standards you 
may want to apply: 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


EXPERIENCE |. . The founding of the W. J. Small Company in 1932 in Neodesha, Kan- 
sas, was the beginning of the dehydrated alfalfa industry. 


PRODUCT _. The Small Company guarantees in writing that your order will match 
your specifications. 

PERFORMANCE | small’s record of performance in the fulfillment of contracts in 
accordance with grade purchased is unsurpassed. 

FACILITIES The Small Company has the most modern facilities in the industry for 
harvesting, dehydrating, analyzing, storing, and shipping of dehydrated alfalfa. 


ACCEPTANCE —  small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is used in more famous brands of formula 
feeds than any other brand. 


Weigh the facts—and you'll use Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, the brand for “feeds with a future.” 


TME we CMAII CAMBALY 
DIVISION 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
1200 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo, 
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WASHINGTON—There is a strong 
undercurrent of demand within the 
major oilseed crushing industries for 
the establishment within Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture of an oilseed 
branch which would formulate policy 
and administer decisions over the 
major oilseed crops of soybeans, cot- 
tonseed and flaxseed. 

As the trade well knows oilseed 
meal and oil problems have for some 
time been scattered throughout USDA 
without any apparent rhyme or rea- 
son. The nearest approach to consoli- 
dated operations came during World 
War II when during the oilseed pro- 
tein shortage controls over produc- 
tion policy and distribution of sup- 
plies were concentrated under Walter 
C. Berger, currently associate direc- 
tor of the CSS. 

Even at that .time, however, Mr. 
Berger did not have an independent 
status but was under general direc- 
tion of the USDA grain branch. And 
at that time the oil products were, 
as now, scattered in other branches 
of USDA. 

Now, however, there are strong in- 
dications that the oilseed industries 
have crystallized their ideas in favor 
of the establishment of an independ- 
ent branch within CSS where unified 
policy direction over the basic com- 
modities and their end products could 
be formulated. 


No Concentration Now 


As things now stand, producers of 
the oilseed crops, processors of oil- 
seed crops and consumers of the end 
products of those crops must take 
their problems to several scattered 
branches within USDA and repeat 
recommendations to several officials 
who in turn must review their con- 
clusions with their counterparts for 
another oilseed commodity. 

All this results in heavy loss of 

time and frequently within govern- 
ment leads to decisions which are not 
rounded out to meet an over-all con- 
dition but are pointed to meet indi- 
vidual commodity requirements 
rather than over-all oilseed industry 
good. 
Under the present administrative 
management technique at USDA, 
which is a heritage of previous ad- 
ministrations, here is about the way 
these commodities are now divided: 
Cottonseed is in the cotton branch 
of CSS. Soybean meal is in the grain 
branch as are soybeans. Flaxseed is 
in the grain branch. The oils are in 
the fats and oils branch of CSS. 

With the present growing adminis- 
trative problems of the grain branch 
it may be appropriate at this time 
that a strong drive be directed to 
divorce those oilseed crops from grain 
branch management and give to them 
an independent branch status where 
existing competent experts on those 
oilseed crops could function with 
maximum efficiency. 


Several Reasons for Independence 

Apart from the somewhat ridicu- 
lousness of the present division of 
authority from the viewpoint of good 
management technique, there are 
other equally cogent reasons for in- 
dependent status for the oilseed crops. 

Let us first examine the production 
side of the recommendation for a 
consolidated oilseed-oil-meal branch 
at CSS. Soybeans have become a cash 


in to farmers 
that it is a growth industry in the 
farming community. 

A somewhat similar situation ex- 
ists for cottonseed and flaxseed. Yet 


By John 


these major crops are little more 
than the step-children of grain branch 
chiefs whose first attention must be 
to the major crops of food and feed 
grains. 

Next, temporarily by-passing the 
processing industries, let us turn to 
the feed industry which has now 
reached front rank stature and now 
for the first time is being recognized 
as the cornerstone of the food sup- 
ply of the nation. The feed manu- 
facturers need a common arena for 
consideration of their supply prob- 
lems, where the oil Sie of the oilseed 
industries can sit in common discus- 
sion with the meal side of the in- 
dustry to maintain balance within the 
oilseed industry as a whole so that 
the position of the oil end products 
do not create an imbalance with 
meal or vice versa. 


Could Consider All Oilseéds 

That type of roundtable examina- 
tion of problems would not be con- 
fined to any single oilseed crop but 
would include all the major Oilseeds 
whose end products are largely con- 
sumed by the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Returning to the processors of the 
oilseeds crops, their stake in a con- 
solidated management of oilseed in- 
dustry problems is equally as great 
as either of the other two groups 
which have been mentioned. In fact, 
in many instances the oilseed crush- 
ers are also processors of both or all 
three of the big oilseed crops or 
themselves engaged in integrated 
operations whereby they are feed 
manufacturers. 

For them a consolidated branch 
where problems can be handled as 
the first item of business and not 
relegated to a secondary status as 
now made necessary by grain branch 
primary attention to grain problems 
would short-cut slow-moving govern- 
ment bureaucratic detours. 

This proposal for consolidation has 
been explored in conversations with 
CSS officials and although there has 
been no climax reached, there are 
good indications that the proposal 
may be acted upon favorably if the 
current industry drive is given some 
added acceleration at this time. 


Personnel Is Available 


USDA personnel problems need not 
be an obstacle. At the present time 
the CSS fats and oils branch has a 


(Continued on page 78) 


KANSAS CITY—Aeration is mov- 
ing into the grain storage picture 
very fast, grain elevator superintend- 
ents were told at their annual con- 
vention here March 22. ‘Predictions 
were made that within a few years 
90% of terminal grain elevators will 
be equipped for aeration of binned 
grain, compared with half a dozen 
now so equipped. 

The symposium on aeration drew 
much attention during the program 
of Grain Elevator and Processing 
Superintendents Assn. It was clearly 
a subject in which all of the eleva- 
tor operators were deeply interested. 

Claude Goodnight of the Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Mexia, 
Texas, who was chairman of the 
symposium, made the 90% estimate 
and said that the value of aeration 
was particularly apparent in the 
South and East. 

“What hurts the elevator operator 
today is dockage, on corn, wheat 
and milo,” Mr. Goodnight said. “We 
must find ways from turning stored 
grain so much and breaking it up in 
the process. Aeration systems will 
accomplish this. At the same time 
they cut expenses and make fumiga- 
tion easier.” 

Robert Jordan of the Galveston 
Wharves Terminal Elevator showed 
the convention plans he has developed 
for an aeration system in his eleva- 
tor. Plans are being made to install 
perforated pipes along the tank walls 
running from top and bottom. There 
will be three air intake pipes and one 
exhaust pipe with fans to move the 
air horizontally through the grain in 
the tank. Mr. Jordan’s program calls 
for moving enough air through a tank 
to cool grain in 12 to 18 hours. 


Advantages 

Mr. Jordan cited the following ad- 
vantages to aeration: 

1. Saves labor and particularly 
overtime in turning grain. 

2. Makes it possible to use all legs 
of the elevator during harvest time. 

3. Reduces dust. 

4. Increases efficiency of bin use 
by reducing turning room require- 
ments. 

5. Aeration will replace driers. 

6. Increases ability to handle wet 
grain and thus improves service to 
customers. 

7. Improves fumigation facilities. 

Only a few terminal elevators are 
now equipped for aeration, it was 
brought out. One of them, located at 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been very suc- 
cessful in handling wet milo, Herman 
Kroloff, of Allied Grain Co., related. 
Another is the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co. elevator at Great Bend, Kansas. 

The most numerous applications of 
grain aeration have been in auxiliary 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penna. Ind Ill. Mo. Del. Md. 
Jan. 21 740 586 585 645 141 516 1,498 1,181 
MU BS cccvsccccesecos 713 504 668 754 136 608 1,604 1,225 
Feb. 4 759 492 721 716 177 617 1,543 1,279 
Feb. i1 779 584 781 798 217 669 1,451 1,407 
Feb. 18 799 681 766 771 232 705 1,613 1,384 
ne ST tee 744 603 769 704 179 638 1,745 1,647 
March 3 758 530 798 835 181 584 1,717 1,546 
March 10 824 559 898 832 188 677 1,811 1,446 
March 17 792 657 824 854 239 710 1,911 1,568 
March 24 809 690 825 770 183 706 1,870 1,626 

Week ending Va W. Va No. Car. So. Car Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
1,118 483 1,387 209 4,093 239 1,433 886 
Jan. 28 1,194 496 1,490 254 4,201 284 1,548 925 
Feb. 4 1,265 504 1,551 271 4,565 262 1,460 1,065 
Se : ree 1,314 505 1,690 211 4,415 262 1,561 1,024 
Feb. 18 1,345 498 1,618 281 4,415 217 1,668 993 
Feb. 25 1,385 494 1,639 248 4,256 269 1,636 1,066 
RPrereerrrri yy. 1,415 568 1,423 254 4,388 271 1,662 1,068 
1,458 597 1,653 233 4,441 281 1,670 1,175 
BMaroR 17 ..ccccsececce 1,468 660 1,628 247 4,486 277 1,674 1,104 
March 24 1,455 644 1,630 351 4,700 311 1,827 1,158 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1956 955 
Jan. 21 1,531 247 1,674 210 150 1,126 20,677 14,959 
1,707 283 1,817 227 184 1,208 22,030 17,019 
1,936 354 1,962 228 121 1,102 22,784 18,794 
a Ieee 1,815 350 1,860 284 160 1,182 23,637 19,983 
1,896 311 1,908 274 161 1,271 23,733 20,273 
1,857 264 1,930 216 166 1,313 23,644 19,890 
- BD 1,817 269 1,891 258 174 1,165 24,217 19,330 
March 17 ...sssscseees 1,907 294 1,951 312 138 1,208 24,810 19,500 
2,155 337 1,944 248 190 1,262 265,681 20,216 


Aeration on Way in Terminals, 
Elevator Superintendents Say 


storage of the steel tank type, and 
there was much discussion of this 
kind of operation also. 


W. ©. Theis Reports 


Willis C. Theis of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
related the experience of his com- 
P@my. in the past year in aerating 
thréé rain tanks holding a total of 
1,000, u., which are located be- 
side the firm’s terminal elevator in 
Kansas City. These tanks are 114 ft. 
in diameter with sidewalls 30 ft. high 
and a 54-ft. cone height. 


Across the floor of these tanks ex- 
tends a main air duct of perforated 
oval tubing 28 in. by 24 in. wide to 
which are connected four tributary 
ducts of 21 in. by 24 in. extending to 
within a few feet of the walls. Fans 
on the main duct pull air through the 
ventilator openifig at the top of the 
tank down thf®ugh the grain and out 
the floor ducts at a slow rate of \% 
cubic foot per bushel per minute. A 
faster rate would tend to cause chan- 
neling of air passages through the 
grain, Mr. Theis said. 

The fans are operated only when 
weather conditions outside are right, 
Mr. Theis said. Three rules are ob- 
served: (1) Outside air must be 10° 
cooler than any portion of the grain, 
(2) relative humidity must be below 
50 to 60%, (3) temperatures must be 
20° above dewpoint (the temperature 
at which atmospheric vapor turns to 
water). 

The tanks were filled with dry 
wheat in mid-July and aeration was 

(Continued on page 78) 


Broiler-Feed Ratio 
Drops in Delmarva 


SALISBURY, MD.—Delmarva 
broiler prices slipped %¢ Ib. in the 
week ending March 24 with the aver- 
age price paid set at 22.4¢ Ib. on the 
farm. 

The price of 20% broiler feed in 
the area dropped 50¢ ton from a week 
earlier going to $91.58. In spite of the 
drop in feed price, the drop in broiler 
meat made a less favorable meat-feed 
ratio compared with a week earlier. 
A pound of broiler meat would buy 
4.9 lb. feed on March 24. The week 
before it would buy 5 Ib. 

According to the Delaware-Mary- 
land Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in the area at 3,- 
597,000 for the week ending March 
24 were slightly below a week earlier 
but 20% above the level of a year 
ago. An increase from a week earlier 
of 4% in local hatchings was more 
than offset by a 15% decrease in 
inshipments and increased outship- 
ments. Settings at 4,337,000 were 
slightly below the previous week but 
19% above the same week of 1955. 

Chick placements in Delaware 
totaled 1,870,000 or 2% below the 
previous week; egg settings were up 
4%. In Maryland chick placements 
totaled 1,626,000—4% above the pre- 
vious week; egg settings were down 
4%. 

Delmarva growers marketed 2,577,- 
000 broilers last week. This was 7% 
less than the previous week but 
16% more than the same week last 
year. Marketings were 87% of the 
average weekly placements 9 to 12 
weeks earlier. 

Prices paid f.o.b. Boston for hatch- 
ing eggs were 48@49¢ on both March 
22 and March 27. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 25,681,000 
for the week ending March 24. This 
was 3% more than during the pre- 
vious week and was 24% more than 
during the same week a year ago. 
36385 veettings in 22 states totaled 


hel 
the previous week but was 20% more 


than during the same week a year 
ago. 
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NEW SWINE BREED—This 17-month-old sow, with 14 teats, is called a good 
representative of the new Palouse breed of hogs developed primarily for its 
high proportion of lean meat by Washington State College. This sow farrowed 
and raised 11 pigs in her first litter and 12 in the second and current litter. 
Average weaning weights were 35.5 and 48.9 Ib., respectively, at 56 days. The 
new breed is result of inbred crosses between the Danish Landrace and Ches- 
ter White breeds. Purpose of the new breed, according to the college, is to pro- 
vide an acceptable breed of meat-type hogs for the Pacific Northwest, although 
it is adapted to other areas, too. The Palouse is a white hog because white 


hogs are traditionally popular in the Pacific Northwest. 


Objections Heard to Terms of 
New Grain Storage Agreement 


WASHINGTON—Some disappoint- 
ment was expressed in grain trade 
circles over the outlook for the new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
terms which have been tendered to 
the warehousing industry by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The agreement has been under 
critical fire by congressional appro- 
priations committee members and 
USDA's decision to modify its rate 
provisions downwards is seen as the 
result of the congressional attitude. 

However, it is understood that a 
warehousing industry committee was 
to meet in Washington this week with 
top officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to ask for a reconsideration of 
their intentions. Trade committee 
membership was expected to include 
not only proprietary houses but 
also representatives from the Nation- 
al Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

Trade sources are reporting that 
objections to the CCC proposals in- 
clude protests over the loss of the an- 
niversary service charge and other 
reductions in the earning power of 
country houses for any month over a 
two-year period. 

It is also considered possible that 
there may be a threat of breach in 
the trade front for a uniform agree- 
ment if some large operators decide 
to reject it and offer their facilities 
on public storage rates. Such a major 
decision would obviously throw the 
warehouse industry into an unusual 
situation. 

This condition could come about if 
the Commodity Stabilization Service’s 
front office goes through with its 
plans to halt sales of export grain on 
an interior basis. USDA officials be- 


EMERGENCY FEED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that un- 
der the government’s 1955 emergency 
feed program for drouth and other 
disaster areas, 166,786 farmer pur- 
chase orders have been issued for 
9,876,050 cwt. of approved grains or 
mixed feeds as of March 15. 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


lieve that they have an impossible 
situation to administer when they 
offer export grains under Public Law 
480 provisions at interior points. 
Trade components who are insist- 
ing that this is the only method which 
reflects the free enterprise system 
say USDA is taking an arbitrary and 
self-defeating position on its alleged 
decision on interior sales, since it 
would have the effect of deterring all 
out sales efforts of grain exporters in 
meeting foreign buying requirements. 


D. D. Moyer Resigns 
Hales & Hunter Post 


CHICAGO—Erle M. Ellis, general 
manager of the Red Comb-Pioneer 
Feed division, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, announced this week that 
Daris D. Moyer, assistant tb the 
manager of the firm’s poultry de- 
partment, is returning to the field 
of education. Mr. Moyer for the last 
year has been active in the com- 
pany’s turkey department. 

Mr. Moyer, who will leave the firm 
early in April, has accepted a posi- 
tion as extension poultryman with 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. His new duties wiil involve 
the turkey production and marketing 
program as well as genera! poultry 
extension work. He also has enrolled 
in the graduate school at MSU and 
will complete requirements for his 
master of science degree as soon as 
possible. It also is expected he will 
continue and obtain a Ph.D. degree. 

Mr. Moyer is a native of Ohio, 
and was graduated from Ohio State 
with a degree in general agriculture. 
Before joining Hales & Hunter, he 
was general manager of the Ohio 
Turkey Growers Marketing Assn., 
Inc., and had 17 years of poultry 
extension work in Missouri and Ohio 
before that. 

Hales & Hunter has not yet found 
a replacement for Mr. Moyer. 


Des Moines Feed Club 
Announces Field Day 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Des 
Moines Feed & Grain Club has an- 
nounced that its annual field day will 
be held May 21 at the Des Moines 
Golf & Country Club. 

Tom G. Dyer, Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines, is chairman of the event. 


Tall Fescue Seed 
Offered as Feed 


CHICAGO—The Chicago office of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
has announced an offering of 1,165,862 
Ib. of tall fescue seed for sale as feed. 

The first sale was made last week 
—for 64,930 Ib. at $16 ton. 

The seed is in store at 12 ware- 
houses in Kentucky and one in Illi- 
nois. 

Sales are to be made on the basis 
of “as is, where is” with all tags re- 
moved, and the buyer must certify 
that the seed will be used for feed 
purposes only. 

A recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture analysis of sampl.; for feed 
purposes shows 13.32% protein, 5.96% 
ash, 1.66% ether extract, and 5.51% 
moisture. 

A private analysis by the Runyon 
Testing Laboratories in Chicago of 
similar samples from these lots of 
seed showed 13.65% protein, 2.2% 
fat and 9.85% fiber. The laboratory 
of a Chicago feed mill shows 13.2% 
protein, 1.38% fat, 11.1% fiber, 3.98% 
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ash and 10.08% moisture. The same 
mill indicates molasses absorption by 
the ground product at 30 to 35%. 
Samples are available upon request. 

Value of the fescue seed is placed 
by animal nutritionists as close to 
barley. 

Offers by letter or wire will be 
received by the Chicago CSS Com- 
modity Office, 623 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, up to 1 p.m. CST, each 
Wednesday. Successful bidders will 
be notified by wire by 5 p.m. the fol- 
lowing Friday. 


Mill Modernization 
Trend Indicated 


The continuing trend toward more 
feed mill modernization and construc- 
tion is evident in recent reports from 
equipment companies. 

Reports on Prater Pulverizer Co. 
and the Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. ac- 
tivities tell of recent new equipment 
installations in some 25 feed mills in 
13 different states. 


RELY ON 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 


PRUEN'S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN’S 


“TO THE 


FEED TRADE 
: 


FRUEN’S ACE 
BRAND ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) 


S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S+ 


For Large Uniform Flakes 


Freedom from Hulls and Fine Material 
Now available in 50-lb. papers as well as 100-lb. burlap 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
FLAX SCREENINGS 
ENERGEE PULVERHED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 


MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
APEX BRAND CRIMPED 

OATS 
OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 

(Max. 2%% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 

RLEY 


BA 
STEEL CUT WHEAT 
GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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(Corn-Oats) 
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USDA Reports 5% Increase 
In Use of Molasses for Feed 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
428 million gallons or about 70% of 
the total molasses supply available 
in the U.S. last year, was used by the 
formula feed industry and for direct 
on-farm feeding to livestock, accord- 
ing to figures released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

This is 5% greater than the pre- 
vious record of 406.1 million gallons 
used for livestock feed in 1954 and 
compares with the 1950-54 average 
of about 308.5 million gallons. 

The AMS report also points out 
that on the basis of its feeding value, 
6.5 gallons of molasses is equal to 
a bushel of corn. When this quantity 
of molasses can be bought for less than 
a bushel of corn, it pays to feed mo- 
lasses, according to the AMS experts. 
Also, they say, since molasses makes 
roughage more palatable, it has a 
greater value to livestock feeders 
than its use simply as a source of 
carbohydrate. Small amounts of mo- 
lasses added to feed induce cattle 
to eat roughage they would ordinar- 
ily refuse which, in turn, reduces 
waste and makes more feed available. 


Prices Increased 


The report shows that prices of 
blackstrap molasses, in tanks, at New 
York rose steadily in 1955 from a low 
of 11.5¢ gal. in January to a high of 
13.62¢ in December, and averaged 
12.48¢ gal. for the year. This was 
5% more than in 1954. 

The report also points out that the 
improvement in distribution facilities, 
increasing interest in feeding molass- 
es from new and old customers and 
not much change in the supply pic- 
ture should cause prices to average 
higher in 1956. 

Deliveries of sugar for livestock by 
primary distributors in 1955 totaled 
19,000 tons, raw value, more than 
double that of 1954. About half of 
this was in the form of refined sugar. 

In this connection, the report dis- 
closes that Congress now has under 
consideration legislation which would 
make refundable the import compen- 
sating tax on raw sugar used for 
livestock feed. If this is passed into 


law, it will mean a significant reduc- 
tion in the price of raw sugar used 
for livestock feed, the report states. 


Processor, Feed Firm, 
Service Firm Involved 


In New Broiler Plan 


POCOMOKE CITY, MD.—T. H. 
Ramsey, division manager here for 
Birds Eye Corp., recently announced 
a new broiler production arrange- 
ment which also involves a feed man- 
ufacturer and a feed service firm. 

Involved, he said, are Birds Eye, 
the processor; General Mills, Inc., at 
Seaford, Del.; and Norman Nock, 
Pocomoke City, who will operate 
Nock’s Feed Service. 

Mr. Ramsey said the new plan is 
being initiated to enable his com- 
pany to obtain for marketing a small- 
er chicken than normally available 
on the open market. 

“We specifically want small fryers 
for our cut-up frozen package,” he 
said. “To meet this specialized need, 
which is but a small part of our over- 
all requirements, it was felt that 
some provisions must be made which 
would afford protection and adequate 
compensation to the grower. Accord- 
ingly, we have worked out a plan for 
a limited number of growers to pro- 
duce chickens to our specifications 
under a year-round contract which 
protects the grower from sudden 
losses due to a sharp decrease in 
poultry prices and which assures us 
of obtaining top quality poultry at 
a normal cost throughout the year.” 

Mr. Ramsey said the plan will 
work like this: Growers will be se- 
lected and a contract to procure the 
entire output of each poultry house 
on a year-round basis will be made. 
All contraets and supervision of the 
purchases and placement program 
will be handled by Nock’s Feed 
Service. Mr. Nock will also supply 
each grower with all feeds and other 
necessities. General Mills will fur- 
nish the feeds from its Seaford 
operation. Mr. Nock will administer 
the feeding and growing program. At 


the time the chickens are put into | 


the houses by the grower, he is 
guaranteed a minimum price per 
thousand birds which will be approxi- 
mately the labor and house rent cost. 
At the time the chickens are sold, 
he will receive additional money on 
an incentive plan according to ef- 
ficiency. 

This plan has nothing to do with 
the present market price of broilers, 
Mr. Ramsey said. 

Under the plan, Mr. Nock will act 
as an independent agent, supervising 
and administering the entire pro- 
gram. Mr. Nock formerly was a 
partner of Small, Bull & Nock, local 
feed dealers. Prior to that he was 
employed by Birds Eye as a poultry 
buyer, field service representative 
and foreman in charge of the night 
operation. 


Maryland Meeting 
Draws Big Crowd 


WASHINGTON—A record crowd 
of almost 500 persons turned out for 
the University of Maryland’s 1956 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Man- 
ufacturers, held March 22-23 at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 

A topic of wide current interest, 
energy and calorie-protein ratios, was 
among the subjects covered by Mary- 
land and guest experts. Various 
other aspects of poultry and animal 
nutrition also were reviewed at the 
two-day conference. 

In addition to the papers which 
were presented, the program includ- 
ed question panels and an informal 
feed formulation workshop. 

Reviews of papers presented at 
the conference will appear in next 
week’s Feedstuffs. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 
To Meet April 2 


CINCINNATI — An Izaak Walton 
League color film depicting a canoe 
trip through the wilderness of the 
Quetico-Superior Forest in northern 
Minnesota and Canada will be viewed 
by members of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club at a monthly dinner meeting 
April 2 at the Cincinnati Club. The 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. will be preceded 
by a cocktail hour. 


Arkansas Sales Tax 
Refund Procedure 


For Feed Explained 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The meth- 
od by which feed sales tax refunds 
will be made to Arkansas feeders 
was explained recently. 

A state supreme court decision in 
January had the effect of upholding 
a law exempting poultry and live- 
stock feeds from the state’s 2% sales 
tax. The action allows refunds to 
be made to feeders who have paid 
the tax. Many poultrymen paid the 
tax under protest while the exemp- 
tion law was involved in legal action. 

The steps to be taken by feeders 
and feed dealers to obtain the re- 
funds were outlined by Charles D. 
Hawks, general manager of the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation. 

Feeders must obtain refund per- 
mits from their county court houses 
or from the state revenue commis- 
sioner in Little Rock. The permit is 
to be filled out and mailed to the 
commissioner, who will assign the 
sender a number and mail the permit 
back to him. 

The feeder then is to send the 
permit and number to the feed deal- 
er. The dealer will credit the farm- 
er or grower with the amount of 
the tax refunded on feed bought, 
and the dealer will enter a claim 
with the state, giving the grower’s 
name, address and permit number. 
Dealers have to obtain a signature 
from the grower showing that the 
refund due has been credited. 

On monthly sales tax reports and 
on forms from the revenue depart- 
ment, feed dealers will have to show 
the items, by delivery date from 
signed tickets, from the feeder, on 
feed items only. This does not in- 
clude medication (except where med- 
ications are part of the feed), lit- 
ter, etc. Oyster shell and grit are 
feed and exempt from sales tax. 

Mr. Hawks said that if feed is de- 
livered once a week, the monthly 
sales accumulation can be included 
on each monthly statement with the 
feeder’s signature on the record 
which accompanies the sales tax re- 
turn. 

Feed dealers were reminded that 
the state revenue department will 
require a feeder’s signature on each 
of the forms that accompanies the 
sales tax return. 


EVENING HOSPITALITY WITH THE DFRC—The opportunity to meet 
friends and business associates in the hospitality rooms of the various dis- 
tilling firms has become one of the highlights of the annual conference of the 
Distillers Feed Research Council in Cincinnati. Here the cameraman shows a 
few shots taken before and after the main rush of visitors crowded the rooms 
to capacity at the recent conference. 


The picture on the left in the row of photos above was taken in the suite 
of Schenley Distillers, Inc. E. P. Henderson (center), Schenley farm feed 
division, chats with Mr. and Mrs. U. R. Fishel, Fishel Products Co., Hope, Ind., 
at his right, and Sam Golden, Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and E. B. Fishel, 
Fishel Products Co., Kingsbury, Cal., at his left. 

The second photo was taken in the Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., suite. 
Frank Ryan (left), manager of grain purchasing for Seagram’s, and R. 8. 
Mather (right), his assistant, visited with Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College, 
one of the conference speakers. 

In the third picture, Dr. L. E. Carpenter (left), director, DFRC, and Mrs. 
Carpenter, are exchanging pleasantries with Mr. and Mrs. John F. Young, 
John F. Young Co., Cincinnati. 

In the picture on the left, shown in the suite of National Distillers 
Products Corp., New York, hosted by George M. Brinker and Henry E. Pruyn, 
are: Standing, left to right, Bill Ward, Altman’s Mills, Troy, Ohio and Irwin, 
Pa.; Robert H. Wyman, Nopco Chemical Co., Toledo; Dr. Robert L. Kemper, 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati; seated, Mrs. Ward; Mrs. Don E. Rogers, 
Chicago; Mrs. Wyman, and Mrs. Kemper. 
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your Feed Fortification 
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MINERAL 


STABLE 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 


Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor 
in the performance of your poultry and 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and 
overall health and productivity throughout 
the life cycle. 


The trend is to increased choline fortifica- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s 
Choline Chloride is being used by the feed 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 
ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 
size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 
handles well in either batch or continuous 
mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive 


... for those who prefer this concentration . 


of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 


Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
chloride, exercises complete quality control 
all the way from the raw components of 
manufacture to the finished product. It 
meets the highest standards of potency, 
purity and stability with generous safety 
margins. 


For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
and packaged to your specifications, con- 
sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 
ing the feed industry exclusively. 


ries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. F-36 Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


(CO Please send me complete information about Dawe's Choline Chloride 
9 © Please send information on the following product 


CITY & ZONE STATE 


OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


PENICILLIN 


FEED 
FABLES 


Some salesmen | have known would drive a sales expert crazy. 
They did everything wrong according to the books but they still got 
the orders 


I'm thinking particularly about my friend, Ray. 


How that boy could sell feed. He was only about 5 ft. tall and he 
weighed about 240 Ib. when | traveled with him out in the cattle 
country. A few years before he had been operated on for a busted 
appendix and because he was so fat they had just laid him wide open, 
and the scar was terrific. 

This was in about 1928 and we got into a community of Belgians, 
and we were calling on the king-pin of the group and | didn't think 
we were gettin’ anywhere at all | was already to leave when Ray 
started to talk about Belgium. | knew he'd never been out of his own 
state but that didn't stop Ray. He said he was with the French Army at 
Chateau-Thierry and he esti speak French fluently. He gave a hair- 
raising description of the battle and told the farmer he had been hit 
in the stomach with a burst of shrapnel. After he came to he walked two 
miles back to a first aid station where the doctor sewed him up. 

And then to prove his story, he unfastened his suspenders, dropped 
his pants and bared his stomach to show the horrible scar. 

Ray told other stories just as fantastic. | knew that most of his 
stories were fabrications—and he knew that | knew it, but by his own 
sincerity | think he came to believe them himself and | never questioned 
him. He sold feed in the same sincere manner and he never changed 
his style because it brought in the orders. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


LOW-FLUORINE 


IMPORTED PHOSPHATE ROCK 


FLUORINE CONTENT LESS THAN | 
ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT 
PHOSPHORUS 14% OR MORE! 


COMMERCIAL MINERALS, INC. 


3401 S. MAIN ROOM 305 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


MFMaA Schedules 
Sales Workshops 


In Three Cities 


KANSAS CITY—The 1956 Midwest 
Sales Workshops will be held in Den- 
ver, Ft. Worth and Kansas City in 
May, according to an announcement 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Ralph Everett, Empire Sales 
Training, Inc., Buffalo, will conduct 
the series of feeder and dealer sell- 
ing clinics. 

The first meeting will be at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, May 
14-15; the second at the Worth Hotel, 
Ft. Worth, May 17-18, and the final 
clinic will be at the Aladdin Hotel in 
Kansas City, May 21-22. 
“Registration blanks have gone out 
to Midwest members, Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, MFMA executive vice president, 
said. Mills are urged to sign up mem- 
bers of their sales organizations for 
these clinics, indicating the most con- 
venient location for their attendance, 
he added. 


Soybean, Cottonseed 
Meal Futures Climb 


MEMPHIS — Soybean oil meal 
futures pushed steadily higher on the 
Memphis Board of Trade last week, 
posting advances of as much as $2.60 
ton. Cottonseed oi] meal went even 
higher. 

The action was in sharp contrast 
to the drastic selloff of the previous 
week, when the market was shaken 
by the sudden liquidation of the 
March unrestricted soybean oil meal 
contract. 

Higher prices during the past week 
reflected a somewhat improved de- 
mand for cash meal, dealers said. Old 
crop months received good support 
from trade interests throughout the 
period, while speculative buying was 
the principal sustaining influence in 
new crop options. 

Dealers said there was better de- 
mand for spot soybean meal with a 
rather marked pickup reported in 
the western sections of the country. 

Closing unrestricted soybean oil 
meal prices ranged $1.85 to $2.60 ton 
higher, with sales amounting to 
16,200 tons. This compares with 36,- 
500 tons a week earlier. Unrestricted 
open interest increased 51 contracts. 

Final Eastern Trunk Line prices 
were $1.75@2.60 ton higher, with 
sales amounting to 4,300 tons, com- 
pared with 5,000 tons the week be- 
fore. Open interest increased 74 con- 
tracts. 

Demand for cottonseed oil meal 
likewise showed some improvement 
over the previous week. Final prices 
were $2.50@4.25 ton higher. 

The Memphis Board of Trade in- 
augurated on March 12 a shipping 
certificate delivery in the August 
forward Eastern Trunk Line con- 
tracts. It replaces a demand certifi- 
cate type of delivery. Board officials 
hope it will broaden activity in the 
market. 


Dr. Walter Judd 


NORTHWEST SPEAKER—Dr. Wal- 
ter Judd, U. S. representative in 
Congress from Minnesota since 1942, 
will address members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
their meeting April 5 at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel. Dr. Judd, a former 
medical missionary to China, is con- 
sidered an expert on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. He will discuss Washington and 
world events at the feed gathering. 
In anticipation of a larger-than-usual 
attendance, arrangements have been 
made to hold the dinner in the ball- 
room of the hotel rather than in one 
of the smaller dining rooms. 


NEW FEED MILL ' 
FARMERSBURG, IND.—The Knox 
County Hatchery at Farmersburg is 
building a new feed mill and ware- 
house. The mill was designed and 
machinery is being furnished by Jack 

H. Brewer of Taylorville, Ill. 


EXTRA FEED 
EFFICIENCY 


INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


Your customers will like the extra 
feed efficiency they’ll gain from 
Haven Granite Grit...designed to 
make the gizzard grind, it aids 
ready assimilation of every par- 
ticle of your nutritious feeds. 


Available in Write, wire or phone 
6 graded sizes for today for prices & 
every type of bird further information 


V. NOOTBAAR 
& CO. 


890 So. Arroyo Parkway « Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Telephone: RYan 1-849] 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT= 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE From our MILLTO 


YOURS .... AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


4, 
i 


THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS 
Emporia, Kansas, 
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Formula Feed Accounts for 28.3% 
Of Concentrates Fed to Milk Cows 


Tables on Page 71 


WASHINGTON—Formula feed ac- 
counted for 28.3% of the total amount 
of grain and other concentrates fed 
to milk cows in 1955. 

This is indicated in a recently 
issued U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on concentrate rations 
fed to milk cows last year. 

The 28.3% figure represents a slight 
decline from the corresponding 1954 
figure of 28.7%. The formula feed 
percentage has declined slightly each 


year since the peak of 30.3% was 
reached in 1952. 

Actually, the commercial mixed 
feed percentage is for milk cows in 
herds kept by USDA's dairy report- 
ers and technically does not cover all 
milk cows. 

However, assuming the percentage 
applies to concentrate rations for all 
milk cows, it is possible to estimate 
the tonnage of formula feed fed to 
milk cows. 

The total amount of concentrates 
fed to milk cows on all farms where 


milk was produced was 18,664,000 
tons. Thus, the total amount of 
formula feed fed to milk cows would 
be approximately 5,282,000 tons. 
The accompanying tables show 
amounts of concentrates fed to milk 
cows in the various states and the 
various individual feed commodities 
as percentages of total concentrate 
rations fed in the different states. 
Among other things, it may be 
noted that amounts of concentrates 
fed per cow are higher on farms 
where milk or cream is sold than on 
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farms where milk is produced for 
home use only. Actually, however, 
the amount of feed going to cows on 
farms where milk is produced for 
home use only is relatively small. 


Area Differences 

As far as types of concentrate 
feeds used are concerned, the data 
readily show the differences in feed- 
ing practices in different areas. For 
example, there are wide differences 
between grain deficit and grain sur- 
plus areas, with much more grain 
or home grown feeds being used in 
midwestern states than on the east 
coast or in some southern and 
western areas. 

In Wisconsin, the leading dairy 
state, commercial mixed feed ac- 

(Continued on page 71) 


the ticker tape tells the tale 


When the ticker lists a good buy for broiler and turkey feeds 
—remember that methionine-supplementation gives you wider 
formula latitude. You can adjust formulas to take advantage 
of current prices. In high-energy feeds, proteins supplemented 


AT A BUYING ADVANTAGE WITH 
with methionine are better utilized as building blocks. You 
FORMULA FLEXIBILITY THROUGH have greater versatility in choice of high-energy ingredients of 


. relative nutritive value. You can lower formulation costs with- 


. . out lowering feed quality because added methionine balances 
| Methionine- 


any variation in natural methionine when you use feed 
| supplementation 


FEEDSTUFF PRICES VARY... YOU’RE 


ingredients interchangeably. That is why many feed mixers 
include methionine-supplement in all registrations of broiler 
and turkey feed formulas. We shall be glad to furnish your 
nutritional adviser with complete information. THE Dow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, 


Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Production, Utilization and Marketing 
Research Urged by Livestock Committee 


WASHINGTON—Expanded breed- 
ing research to develop more profit- 
able beef cattle; studies of how en- 
vironmental factors in sheep produc- 
tion affect output of lambs, meat and 
wool; and intensified work to de- 
termine the place of animal fats in 
human nutrition were among top- 
priority research needs in the field 
of animal agriculture cited by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Livestock Research & Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee at its recent meet- 
ing in Stillwater, Okla. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee meets annually. During the 
meeting, held on the campus of Okla- 
homa A&M College, the committee 
visited livestock research facilities at 
the college. 

Members spent the final day of the 


session at the U.S. Beef Cattle Re- 
search Station, Ft. Reno, Okla., 
where they reviewed cooperative 
work by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station on 
beef-cattle breeding, including studies 
of dwarfism and on swine breeding. 


Other Studies Urged 


In the field of livestock-production 
research, the committee emphasized 
the importance of initiating studies 
aimed at control of insect carriers of 
such livestock diseases as anaplasmo- 
sis and blue tongue. 

Among other high-priority research 
needs cited by the committee in this 
field were expanded work on the ef- 
fects of estrogens (including stil- 
bestrol) and other hormones on the 
feed efficiency of livestock, and furth- 


er research on the control of weeds 
and brush in pastures and on range- 
lands. 

Utilization-research proposals en- 
dorsed by the committee, in addition 
to studies of the role of fats in human 
diets, included expanded research on 
the chemical composition of forage 
crops in relation to their nutritive 
value; investigations of factors af- 
fecting the tenderness of meats, in- 
cluding development of better ob- 
jective methods for measuring meat 
tenderness; and development of more 
reliable and convenient methods for 
objectively determining the palata- 
bility of animal products for human 
food. 

Among proposals in the field of 
marketing research given high pri- 
ority by the committee were studies 
of the economic effects of federal 
meat grading on the production, mar- 
keting and consumption of meat pred- 
ucts; work to determine the effective- 
ness of current advertising and pro- 
motional programs on retail sales of 


“My Purina Dealer EARNS my business” 


— says C. B. Osteen 


“Jim Ratliff (right), our Purina Dealer, and Cecil Reeves (left), Purina out- 
side salesman, make regular calls to my place to offer helpful feeding 
and management advice. This is one of the service extras Jim gives us.” 


M, Purina Dealer, Jim Ratliff of Ratliff 
Farm Service at Ranger, Texas, fully 
explained the caged hen business to me, 
helped us get started, and I’ve never re- 
gretted it,” says C. B. Osteen, Route 3, 


Purina Dealer James Ratliff (left) talks things over with 
his salesmen Raymond Birdwell (center) and Cecil Reeves. 


Paul M. Feist 


JOINS RANCH-WAY—New manager 
of the poultry and turkey department 
of the Ranch-way Feed division of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
is Paul M. Feist. Mr. Feist recently 
left his position as southeastern poul- 
try and turkey service manager for 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. to accept 
the Ranch-way post in Denver. He is 
a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota and for several years was 
Minnesota sales manager for Hilltop 
Laboratories. 


lamb and mutton; and an exploration 
of existing and potential markets for 
domestic oils and fats in the produc- 
tion of plasticizers required in the 
manufacture of plastics. 

Members of the committee include 
representatives of all sections of the 
meat trade. 


TO INSTALL EQUIPMENT 
LAYTON, UTAH — A molasses 
mixer and four bulk feed bins will be 
installed at the James Morgan & 
Sons Feed Mill, according to Vern 
Sandall, manager. 


Ranger, Texas. “The Ratliff organization “Purina Franchise Means Service”’ 


“My Purina Franchise means that I’m able to offer 
farmers in this area some of the best feed, with 
the best feeding and management programs 
available today,” says Ratliff, owner of Ratliff Farm 
Service. “I’ve also got access to the many, many 
services offered by the great Purina organization 
with its more than 60 years of experience in re- 
search, manufacturing and feeding. 

“Purina’s training for dealers and dealer em- 
ployees is extremely valuable. Helps us bring the 
farmers the latest information on feeding, sani- 
tation and management. The Purina salesman 
helped me train and select my outside salesman 
... we increased our turkey and caged hen busi- 
ness due to his recommendations. 

“As a Purina Dealer, my motto is service. I'm 
proud to be one of the thousands of independent 
dealers throughout this country doing business 
at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign.” 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise by writing 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


EERE EEE 


really takes care of my needs. They help 
me in marketing my eggs . . . come out and 
help me with management and disease 
prevention. They take a personal interest 
in my operation here... and back up that 


interest with service.” 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


| 
Valium | arboxat 
STAYS PUT 
| 
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Here is a lightweight, portable, automatic 
performer that will handle any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Typical exam- 
ples: rice, sugar, corn, cracker meal, poultry 
feeds, granite grits, salt and dry chemicals. 


Bemis Packer-Ette will reduce your costs 
through accuracy, speed and efficiency. It is 
just the packer for you in any operation that 
does not justify a heavy-duty permanent in- 
stallation. 


Packer-Ette gives you so many benefits and 
features that it is impossible to do more than 
hit the high spots here. You’ll want to get all 
the facts. Ask your Bemis Man .. . or write 
us for folder and details. 


JUST LOOK... 


SPEED__ Up to eight 100-Ilb. bags per min- 
ute, depending on flow characteristics of your 
product. 


ACCURACY— plus or minus 2% ounces or 
better on 100-lb. bags, depending on product 
characteristics. Self-aligning and self-cleaning 
knife edges of the scale assure consistent, 
accurate weights. 


OPERATING EASE—The operator places 
an empty bag on the filling tube and starts the 
cycle by depressing the foot switch . . . that’s 
all. The bag holder opens automatically 
when the filling cycle is complete. All controls 
are at eye level. 


BEMIS VICON® FEEDER—A unique means of 
moving products from supply hopper to scale 
beam; a two-stage pulsating feeder tray first 
feeds rapidly, then at a rate which can be con- 
trolled for accuracy. When the exact weight 
is reached, the feeder cuts off and the filled 
bag is deposited automatically on the sewing 
machine conveyor. 


300K, 


CAPACITIES—From 25 lbs. to 150 Ibs. Easi- 
ly adjustable for varying bag sizes. 


At last 2o¢ big packer TAKES LIMITED SPACE— Width, 26°; 


depth, 42”; maximum over-all height, 975"; 


minimum, 76’. 
locations. 


NO INSTALLATION SERVICE—Just move 


explosion-proof boxes. 


The New Bemis Packer-Ette! 
Bemis 
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Vitamins D2 and D3 oil or water soluble 
and in dry ready-to-mix powders. 


VITAMINS D2 ond D3— 
Bo- DEE STABLE ' Stable even in the presence of minerals, 


PLOROFOLEN The clinically proven Dog Food Deodoranh 


Granular Hydrogenated Animal Fat. 


HYDROPOID’ 


Oil Soluble Antioxidant— protects vitamins 
and guards against encephalomalacia. 


Antioxidant—feed additive. 


Essential growth factor. 


a new concentrated alfalfa 
extract to assure 
pigmentation in poultry. 


FEED PRODUCTS, 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 


To Your Feed Formulas Add 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 


Live Yeast — Vitamins — Enzymes 
For faster gains by more efficient utilization due to known and unknown factors of yeast 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY Chillicothe, Illinois 


MORE PROFIT 
with 


DETORF 
Here's Why! 


SELLS ON SIGHT! Detorf is the genuine broadleaf “Sphagnum” moss 
from the famed German peat bogs. Poultrymen can see that it is 
uniform in texture, coarsely shredded for poultry use, absorbent 
and springy. Detorf litter resists packing and crumbling. 

BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Detorf expands and absorbs to cover more 
area and trap more moisture. When poultrymen see how dry and 
pleasant it keeps the poultry house they buy Detorf for all their litter 
—not just the built-up layer. When removed, Detorf litter has high 
fertilizer value plus excellent soil conditioning effect 

EASY TO STOCK! Detorf bales are full size, tightly compressed, 
securely packed to ship thousands of miles. Sizes for large and small 
users. Prompt handling of orders from plants 
strategically located so that shipping schedules 
can be met on short notice. 


J-M TRADING pts 


111 W, Jackson, Chicago 
Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Williams Firm Buys 
Dixie Machinery Line 


ST. LOUIS—The process and feed 
hammer mill business of the old 
Dixie Machinery Manufacturing Co. 
has been acquired by the Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. of 
St. Louis, according to Ray F. 
Schneider, president of Williams. 

This was the third time that own- 
ership of the Dixie line has changed 
hands within recent months. In 
March, 1955, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., purchased from 
Bath (Maine) Iron Works all the 
assets of Dixie Machinery Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Last Dec. 30, Sprout-Waldron sold 
this business to W. L. Siegerist of 
St. Louis, former machinery man- 
ager of the Medart Co. of St. Louis, 
manufacturer of power transmission 
appliances. Mr. Siegerist and his 
associates planned to service and 
promote the line of Dixie machines, 
but developments prompted their 
concluding to withdraw from this 
venture. As a consequence, they sold 
the patterns, drawings, inventory, 
etc., incidental to the further serv- 
icing and promoting of the sale of 
Dixie machines to the Williams com- 
pany. 

Mr. Schneider said kis company 
intends to supply repairs and re- 
placements for existing Dixie ma- 
chines. The personnel of the old Dixie 
organization is being taken over by 
Williams and will maintain service 
of Dixie equipment, he said. 


Delaware Economist 
Cites Broiler Mortality 


NEWARK, DEL. — With 10% of 
their young birds dying from accident 
or poultry ailments before they reach 
market age, Delaware broiler grow- 
ers face a bill averaging $2,500 per 
farm a year from such losses, says 
Dr. Ray Smith, University of Del- 
aware agricultural economist. 

The average amount that the 
state’s thousand-or-so broiler growers 
spend on vaccination and medicines 
amounts to about $35 per thousand 
birds, Dr. Smith says. Some spend as 
much as $75. Even so, he adds, many 
growers lose as many as 10 to 20% 
of their birds before they get as far 
as the inspector at the dressing plant. 
Total cost to the state’s poultry in- 
dustry amounts to $2.5 to $3 million 
a year, he says. 

Some growers manage to keep 
their losses to only 2 to 3%. Just to 
keep a flock of broilers in good health 
these days, runs about 5% of the 
total cash costs for raising them, Dr. 
Smith says. 


in 


Growing Importance 
Of Automation Noted 


BUFFALO—The growing import- 
ance of automation in the produc- 
tion of feeds was stressed by Ward 
R. Flach at the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Niagara District 8, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, March 
24 in Hotel Markeen. Mr. Flach is 
in charge of quality control for the 
Town of Tonawanada plant of the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
Inc. 

The new electronic and pneumatic 
systems have made feed blending far 
more accurate than heretofore, Mr. 
Flach declared. It has been made 
necessary, he added, because of the 
complicated feed formulas now used. 


MILL ADDITION 

VINCENNES, IND.—The Standard 
Milling Co here has built an addition 
to its present elevator to extend com- 
plete custom grinding facilities. New 
equipment has been added, including 
hammer mill, mixers, storage bins and 
conveying and elevating equipment. 
The mil] layout was designed by Jack 
H. Brewer, Mill Equipment Sales, 
Taylorville, Tl. 


Lloyd Hultgren 


APPOINTED — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Lioyd Hultgren to its staff of turkey 
specialists. A long-time resident of 
Wells, Minn., Mr Hultgren has been 
assigned to work with growers 
throughout the southern part of Min- 
nesota. Prior to joining Pillsbury, he 
managed the Downs Turkey Hatchery 
in St James, Minn, and before that 
was manager of the Wilson Hatchery 
at Wells. Earlier, as a branch plant 
manager for Musser & Co., Wells, 
he worked in all phases of the poul- 
try processing business. 


Kansas Association 


Plans Convention 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
59th annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. has been 
scheduled for May 3-5 at the Kansas 
Hotel, Topeka. 

O. E. Case is secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 


Crops Under Support 


Total Under Total Under 
Support Thru Support Thru 


Feb. 15,1956 Feb. 15, 1955 
Barley (bu.) ..... 95,289,961 114,163,342 
Corn (bu.) ....... 300,197,970 130,941,940 
Flaxseed (bu.) ... 8,463,319 9,876,189 
RPO 12,526,960 7,198,427 
Soybeans (bu.) ... 29,987,938 41,030,961 
Wheat (bu.) ..... 316,297,461 426,105,960 
Dry edible beans* 3,638,739 3,976,033 
Grain sorghums*. 68,939,849 64,136,460 
26,042,405 30,441,044 

*(cwt.) 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SPECIALTY INGREDIENT SALES 
National or Regional Distribution 

68 Salesmen in U. S. and Canada calling on 

feed manufacturers. Here's your op 

nity to get national coverage over- nigh? 
Presently handling one ingredient. 

Tops in our field. 
Write No. 1564, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67 
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Increase YOUR feed business .. . 


CHAMPION 


UNITS 


MiLL AND MIXER 


Win new customers — increase ton- 
nage volume with CHAMPION 
mobile grinding and mixing equip- 
ment! 

Your customers are vitally interested 
in any service and equipment which 
helps them reduce their feed costs. 
CHAMPION on-the-farm feed process- 
ing service is a time and labor-saving 
convenience the modern farmer needs. 
They welcome this service because the 
CHAMPION grinds their own grain and 
roughage into feed, mixed and blended 
with molasses and concentrates—right on 
the farm. These formula feeds can then 
be bagged if desired, or conveyed directly 
from the mixer into feed bins or feeders, 
without further handling. 


CHAMPION units take YOUR feed 
business right to the feed lot—and pro- 
vides your customers with the best in 
mobile grinding and mixing service. 
CHAMPION’S powerful, all-hydraulic 
mobile units will outperform any other 
grinding and mixing units. With its big, 
110-cu. ft. capacity—with its faster grind- 
ing, and more accurate blending and 
mixing action, you'll spend less time on © 
each job and process more feed in a day. 


CHAMPION units keep you in touch with 
your customers! With ON-THE-FARM 
service you'll win new customers, too, 
extend your business, and increase your 
sales of concentrates. 


Don’t pass up the splendid opportunities 
for increased business with CHAMPION 
on-the-farm sales in your trading area. 
Write for full information now! | 


YOU CAN PAY MORE MONEY, BUT YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER FEED GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST + MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Change Made in Commercial! Beef Grade 


WASHINGTON — The commercial 
grade of beef will be divided into two 
new grades designated as standard 
and commercial, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. The 
present grades for beef are prime, 
choice, good, commercial, utility, cut- 
ter and canner. The new grades will 
become effective June 1, 1956. 


The division of the present com- 
mercial grade is being made on the 
basis of maturity and the grade name 
“standard” will be applied to beef 
from younger animals of the grade. 
The name “commercial” will be re- 
tained for beef from mature animals 
falling in the present commercial 
grade. 


This revision was originally recom- 
mended by the Cattle & Beef Industry 
Committee and was published as a 
proposal in the Nov. 15, 1955, Federal 
Register. Comments were received on 
the proposal for a period of 60 days. 
A substantial majority of the com- 


ments received from individuals and 
organizations was in favor of the pro- 
posal as published, USDA said. 

The present commercial grade in- 
cludes carcasses from animals within 
the full range of maturity as animals 
are marketed. It differs in this re- 
spect from the prime, choice and good 
grades which are restricted to car- 
casses from relatively young cattle. 

It was the opinion of the committee 
that it is impractical to merchandise, 
under the same grade designation, 
beef from young animals which may 
qualify for the commercial grade with 
only a small quantity of fat together 
with beef from much older animals 
which is required to have a much 
greater degree of fatness. 


Also in some sections of the U.S. 
where substantial portions of the 
younger type of commercial beef are 
produced and consumed, it is believed 
that some of this type of beef is not 
now being federally graded because 


of prejudice against the name “com- 
mercial” which has come to be asso- 
ciated with beef from older animals. 

It was the committee’s opinion 
that, if commercial beef as produced 
from young cattle were segregated 
from that produced from older cattle 
and also given an appropriate name, 
a greater proportion of the younger 
beef would be federally graded. This 
would result in increasing the mar- 
keting efficiency for meat of this 
grade and be beneficial to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


To Branch 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Joe W. Ben- 
ning, manager of the Louisville oper- 
ation of Master Feed & Seed Co., 
who has been with the company for 
more than five years, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s newest 
branch store at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Robert W. Hughes, a salesman for 
the company at the Louisville branch, 
has been made manager of the Louis- 
ville division. 


You bulld nutrition into your feeds 


—let Tenox keep it there! 


As a feed manufacturer, you take 
great pains to be sure the product 
leaving your plant possesses the 
proper nutritional value. But how 
long it will retain its full value, de- 
pends to a great extent on the sta- 
bility of the fats you use in it. 

With the wide variety of inedible 
fats and meat scraps processed by 
renderers today, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that these fats be sta- 
bilized with a Tenox antioxidant. 
By protecting the fats against ran- 
cidity, Tenox helps preserve the nu- 
tritional value and vitamin content 
of the feed. At the same time, Tenox 
helps prevent the development of 
off-flavor and bad odor, keeping the 
feed fresh and palatable. 


In recommending Tenox to your 


renderer, you can be sure of receiv- 
ing greases and tallows of maxi- 
mum stability. As the leading sup- 
plier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest 
range available. Our long experi- 
ence enables us to suggest not only 
effective and reliable formulations, 
but also the most efficient method 
of adding them. 

If your renderer is not already 
using Tenox, tell him you want the 
protection of these effective anti- 
oxidants in the fats you buy. Tenox 
is your best guarantee that your fat- 
containing feeds will retain their 
nutritional value—and customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants \ y 


Nopco Earnings and 
Sales Hit New Highs 


HARRISON, N.J.—Both the sales 
and earnings of the Nopco Chemical 
Co. in 1955 were the highest in the 
history of the company. 

Earnings of $3.05 per share on the 
492,238 shares of Nopco stock sur- 
passed the 1954 record of $2.66 per 
share of 484,238 shares by 14.7%. 
Net sales exceeded the 1954 figure 
by $2,380,000 or 11.5%. 

These facts were revealed in the 
annyal report to Nopco stockholders. 
The ‘report also pointed out the rise 
in the common stock dividend rate 
over the previous year. 

During 1955, Nopco raised its reg- 
ular common stock dividend from 30¢ 
quarterly in 1954 to 35¢ quarterly in 
March and June, and then to 40¢ in 
the September and December quar- 
ters. In November an extra dividend 
of 25¢ was declared, payable in Janu- 
ary, 1956. Dividends of $4 per share 
were declared and paid during the 
year on the preferred stock out- 
standing. 

Founded in 1907, Nopco produces a 
number of products including syn- 
thetic organic chemicals and vitamin 
products. It has plants in Harrison, 
N.J., Richmond, Cal., Cedartown, Ga., 
and London, Ont., Canada. 


REMODELING MILL 

HAUBSTADT, IND. — The Dewig 
Mill & Elevator here is now being 
remodeled by Clarence and Ray De- 
wig, who purchased the old Ziliak and 
Schafer Mill & Elevator some time 
ago. The property had been inopera- 
tive. The Dewigs are remodeling, in- 
stalling new equipment and relocat- 
ing machinery and will do custom 
grinding and mixing. They will han- 
dle Wayne feeds and other farm sup- 
plies. The machinery and layout are 
being furnished by Jack H. Brewer, 
Mill Equipment Sales, Taylorville, Tl. 
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Poultry Feeds 
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Trace minerals in salt have a tendency 
to segregate, or separate out, during 
handling. Exhaustive shake tests prove 
that the addition of Propylene Glycol 
definitely contfols segregation... that it 
does a much better job than other anti- 
segregation compounds commonly used. 
Thus, no matter how roughly Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts are 
handled before use, you will find that the 
trace minerals remain evenly distributed 
in the salt. That helps you maintain the 
uniform quality and nutritive values of 
your formula feeds. 


New! PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
Morton Formula Mixing Salt 


stops uneven distribution of GUARANTEED ANALYSIS OF MORTON FORMULA “L” AND FORMULA "P” SALTS 
4 Ingredients Formula Formula 
trace minerals in formula feeds more than... 96.8% 
Propylene Glycol is a superior anti-segregation com- MANGANESE... .... not less than........ 1.12% 
mixing salts. Like all other ingredients in Morton COBALT..........not less than....... 0.012%. ...... ..0.024% 
Formula “L” and Formula ‘‘P”’ Mixing Salt, it is proved Eee not less than........ OA Sr 0.023% 
by research to be the finest obtainable. not less than........ 0.006% 
Mail this coupon for full information 
Availability of minerals and palatability unaffected. Research _ on Morton Mixing Sults 
reduce the availability of trace minerals... neither | Morton Salt Company, Dept. P F-3-31 | 
does it affect palatability. Here again, its use by 120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Morton helps you produce finer feeds. You can get | Name | 
prompt delivery of Morton Mixing Salts, anytime, | Company | 
anywhere in the U.S. Order your needs today. Address 


MIXING 


FORMULA "“L’’—FORMULA “P"—IODIZED ~SESCIAL 


\ BEST by “shake test” 

| 
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HANDLING LIQUID 


INGREDIENTS 


By Oak B. Smith 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With the in- 
creased use of animal fats, molasses 
and other liquid feed ingredients, 
feed mill operators have been focus- 
ing a good deal of attention on the 
handling and mixing of liquid mate- 
rials. The accompanying article in- 
cludes comments and suggestions on 
the handlirg, storage and mixing of 
liquids’ used in manufacturing feed. 
The article is the text of a talk pre- 
sented by Oak B. Smith -of the 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas, at the convention of the 


Washington State Feed Assn. in 
Y akima. 


¥ 


First, what are we discussing as 
liquid feed ingredients? To list them 
in order of their importance to the 
feed industry, we are discussing mo- 


lasses, animal fats, fish solubles, semi- | 


solid whey products, 
solubles, vegetable oils, and such 
other liquid ingredients as betaine, 
lecithin, vitamin feeding oils, etc. 


In order to discuss the problems 


fermentation | 


surrounding the handling of liquid 
feed ingredients, I think it might be 
valuable to make some general state- 
ments as to the nature of liquid feed 
ingredients. 

In the first place, the liquids we 
are discussing are basically by-prod- 
ucts of a processing industry and are 
not manufactured as the primary 
item of production. 

For that reason, liquid feed ingredi- 
ents are generally not refined in any 
real sense, and standardization may 


be at a minimum. Many liquid feéd | 


ingredients contain a number of for- 
eign materials, lumps and residual 
wastes. Most of them vary in mois- 
ture content from one lot to another. 
They will also vary in viscosity from 
one lot to another, and most of them 
change in viscosity with increases in 
temperature. These variations present 
real problems in metering. Since these 
liquids are not uniform in their char- | 
acteristics, we must recognize and | 
equalize these variables as far as 
possible in metering these liquids. 
The metering of these liquids often 


La. 


\: 


RECOGNIZED by dairymen 
— cattlemen — hogmen as a 
superior protein source. 
There are cheap gains and 
manurial value plus a prime 
conditioning factor in every 
bag of Minnesota 36% 
Linseed Meal. Fast, efficient 
service for both carlot and 
lc. L. orders. Available in both 
meal, pellet and grit form. 


* 
Write.....Wire..... 


Phone for Quotation 


There’s a Quality difference..... 


INNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA ® 


SUnset 8-901! 


There’s an added 


innesota 
LINSEED MEAL 


Oak B. Smith 


proves difficult by comparison with 
liquids we are used to metering, such 
as water, gasoline, natural gas, etc. 
This limitation in metering can best 
be gotten around by standardizing 
the conditions of the liquid as far as 


| possible, and that includes standard- 


100 LBS.NET 


| 36% 
PROTEIN 


| on the 


ization of temperature, of pumping 
pressures, and of rates of flow. Espe- 
cially, it should be remembered that 
over-heating of most of these liquids 
will produce gases in the liquids, thus 
adding another hazard to satisfactory 
metering. 

DANGERS IN HANDLING OF 
LIQUIDS—tThere are a number of 
hazards to watch for in handling the 
various liquid feed ingredients: 

1. Moisture is dangerous to mo- 
lasses, to fats and to whey products. 

2. Overheating is dangerous to 
most liquids. Molasses will carmelize 
coils, and we may expect 
some inversion of sugars when mo- 
lasses is overheated. A build-up of a 
layer of charred sugars on the heat- 
ing coils will insulate the coils. In 
animal fats, the stabilizers can be 
broken down if the fats are over- 
heated, thus rendering a danger of 
rancidity of feeds. Dissipation of the 
essential amino acids may be encoun- 
tered if fish solubles and condenser 
wheys are over-heated, with appre- 
ciable losses by each of those liquids 
in riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic acid 
and choline, where those liquids are 


| over-heated. 


3. There are also dangers of con- 
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tamination in handling liquid feed 
ingredients. Both molasses and whey 
products will support fermentation 
easily, and contamination in molasses 
can also cause wild molasses. 

Animal fats become rancid when 
brought into contact with copper, 
bronze or rubber, and it is necessary 
to keep animal fats away from these 
materials. 

4. Dangers to personnel can also 
come about if it should become nec- 
essary to lower a man into tanks 
which have contained molasses, fish 
solubles or animal fats. These liquids 
can produce harmful gases in storage 
tanks, and it is recommended that 
you should never lower a man into 
such tanks without a life-line, or 
without a helper to pull him out in 
case of asphyxiation. 


STORAGE OF LIQUID INGREDI- 
ENTS—F actors to consider in connec- 
tion with the storage of liquid feed 
ingredients include: 

1. Size of storage tanks—Generally, 
in selecting the size of tank you will 
require for an individual liquid, we 
feel that you should install tanks at 
least 14% times the size of the maxi- 
mum receiving unit you will use. For 
example: If you receive your liquids 
in standard 2,800 to 3,000-gal. tank 
truck lots, I believe you should use a 
tank of 4,200 to 4,500-gal. capacity. 

2. Location of tanks—Location of 
tanks will be determined by the phy- 
sical layout of the plant, of course, 
but may also be affected by other 
considerations. For example, in some 
areas insurance rates on plants with 
fat storage tanks in the basement 
will be higher than when tanks are 
located outside of the mill. 

In locating storage tanks, consid- 
eration should also be given to the 
optimum holding temperature re- 
quirements of the liquid, danger to 
condensation of atmospheric moisture 
inside the tank and steam require- 
ments. 


8. Construction of tanks — Steel 
tanks are probably the most univer- 
sally acceptable (and probably the 
cheapest) type of tank construction 
with danger of corrosion being the 
greatest drawback. Cement tanks are 
satisfactory for molasses, fish solu- 
bles, and when properly sealed, can 
be used for both fats and whey prod- 
ucts. Wooden tanks have been used 
for all the water soluble liquid feed 
ingredients but, generally, seem to be 
limited to storage of whey products 
in many parts of the country. Steel 
tanks may be rectangular or cylindri- 
cal and may be mounted horizontally 
or vertically. 

Generally, I believe that flat bot- 
tom tanks should be equipped with 
false bottoms, if possible, to permit 
complete emptying, and for purposes 
of better agitation for those liquids 
which require agitation. Cement 
tanks should be of monolithic con- 
struction, and steel reinforcing is rec- 


MIXED FEEDS + PELLETS 
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OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
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TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


ommended. Remember that molasses 
is nearly 1% times as heavy as water, 
and this must be kept in mind in 
building cement tanks. All storage 
tanks must be well vented, and built- 
in heating coils are required for ani- 
mal fat storage tanks. Agitation in 
storage tanks is recommended for 
animal fats, fish or fermentation solu- 
bles, and whey products. 

4. Storage tanks, pumps and liquid 
lines—We feel that the most satis- 
factory type of pump to be used on 
all liquid feed ingredients is the 
rotary gear type pump, with a gear 
reduction drive so that pump is oper- 
ated from 150 to 190 RPM. However, 
some screw type pumps, as well as 
direct acting reciprocating steam 
pumps, have been successfully used. 
Horsepower requirements will in- 
crease substantially in cold weather, 
and liquid pipe lines of insufficient 
size will also require increased pump 
horsepower, especially in cold 
weather. 

Pumps should be positioned as close 
to the storage tank as possible, and 
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Wonderful Opportunity for 
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lines leading to the pump should be 
1 in. larger than the pump size itself, 
nippled down to pump size at the in- 
take side of the pump, and a line 1 in. 
larger than the pump size should be 
installed above the pump to the heat 
conditioning or mixing unit. The rea- 
son for this larger pipe size is because 
of impediments to flow in line friction 
and because of adhesive characteris- 
tics of most liquid feed ingredients. 


For example, at 30 to 40° F. tem- 
peratures, molasses is so viscous that 
you may have an area no larger than 
a lead pencil in the center of the pipe 
through which molasses will move 
freely in a 2-in. line. When this oc- 
curs, molasses pumping will neces- 
sarily be slow, the horsepower re- 
quirements for the pump will increase 
rapidly and pump wear will be in- 
creased substantially. 

Therefore, use lines to and from 
your pump which are at least 1 in. 
larger than the pump itself. Use gate 
valves in all liquid lines, rather than 
globe valves. Such valves are sug- 
gested at the outlet of all storage 
tanks, and at both the inlet and the 
outlet of liquid conditioning tanks. A 
pressure relief valve (equipped with 
adjustable pressure contro! and pres- 
sure gauge) should be installed above 
the storage tank pump, with a return 
line on the pressure relief side lead- 


_ing back to the storage tank or 


tanks. 

MIXING LIQUIDS IN MASH 
FEEDS — Before we commence the 
discussion of mixing of liquids into 
feeds, I should like to state several 
general conclusions which I believe 
to be valid, and which you may want 
to use as a foundation upon which to 
build a liquid-applying system. 

These are: 

1. Liquids should be heated in the 
storage tank only where such heat- 
ing is necessary to keep liquid in fluid 
state. Hence, heating in storage tanks 
is necessary only for animal fats. 

2. Every available means should be 
used to keep added moisture out of 
any liquid feed ingredient. 

3. Agitation should be used in stor- 
age tanks and in liquid conditioning 
tanks for animal fats and for whey 
products. Agitation of fish solubles 
and fermentation solubles will prove 
of sufficient value in most cases to 
warrant the expense involved. Agita- 
tion in storage tanks is not required 
for molasses or vegetable oils. 

4. Every effort should be used to 
avoid over-heating of any liquid feed 
ingredient, at any point in the system 
(and this includes localized over- 
heating around the steam coils.) 

5. Liquids should be mixed into 
formula feeds at the optimum mixing 
temperature for that liquid. I believe 
that all of this heat should be ap- 
plied to the liquids in small liquid 
conditioning tanks just before the 
liquid is mixed into the feed, except 
in the case of animal fats, where 
some heat must be applied in the 
storage tank to keep the fat in fluid 
state. We believe that optimum mix- 
ing temperatures for various liquid 
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feed ingredients fall within the fol- 
lowing ranges: 


95-105°F. 
160-175°F. 
Fish solubles........... 80- 90°F. 


Fermentation solubles.. 85- 90°F. 
Semi-solid Condenser 
And may I emphasize the use of 
the word “optimum” in connection 
with these recommended mixing tem- 
peratures? Molasses, for example, 
can be mixed fairly well at low tem- 
peratures of 40-50° F. However, 
horsepower requirements for the mo- 
lasses mixer and for the molasses 
pumps will be much higher at these 
temperatures than at the recommend- 
ed optimum and the molasses will not 
be so completely absorbed in the 
feeds at low temperatures as at the 
optimum temperature suggested. 
Therefore, feed is more likely to set 
up in the bag when cold molasses has 
been applied to it, than when the 
same percentage of 97-105° molasses 
has been mixed into it. 
Other considerations, including the 


danger of carmelization, the inver- 
sion of sucrose sugars and the forma- 
tion of gases within the molasses, 
will keep us from recommending tem- 
peratures higher than the suggested 
optimum. Similar considerations have 
led to the selection of the above opti- 
mum suggestions for other liquids. 


Mixers 


Several basic types of mixers are 
produced today for applying liquids 
to pre-mixed mash feeds. Your selec- 
tion of a mixer to do the specific job 
you want done should depend upon 
the nature of the liquids you desire to 
mix; the percentage of liquid you 
desire to apply; the type of feed or 
feeds to which liquid or liquids are to 
be applied. It will, of course, also 
depend upon whether you are doing 
commercial mixing of branded feeds 
or custom miiling. 

Molasses Mixers for Custom Millers 
—There are several basic types of 
molasses feed mixers produced espe- 
cially for custom mixing operations. 


1. High Speed Mixers (900-1200 


RPM on mixing shaft)—-These mixers 
generally are equipped with inclined 
auger feeders to feed mixed feeds 
from a vertical mixer; or equipped 
with both inclined auger feeders and 
hopper bin model percentage feeders. 
These mixers are usually equipped 
with a gear-type molasses pump, ad- 
justable pressure relief valve, mo- 
lasses control valve, molasses meter 
and, in some cases, with built-in mo- 
lasses heat conditioning tanks equip- 
ped with beating coils and a molasses 
recirculating feature. 

The high speed mixing principle 
gives rather uniform mix of molasses 
in the feeds, and generally should not 
leave any balls of molasses in the 
feeds. These units are sometimes 
operated with variable speed drives 
on the mixer shaft so that feed con- 
taining crimped or rolled grains may 
be handled at lower speeds to pre- 
serve the visual identity of these in- 
gredients, while still retaining the 
advantages of high speed mixing for 
all other types of feed. 


2. Slow Speed Tandem Paddle Type 


NOT ONE SIGN VITAMIN 
RESEARCHERS USING 


A partial list of published scientific reports referring 


to use of Micratized 


A and D vitamins 


For the past several years, a large number of scientific 
reports have been issued on research which includes the 
use of Micratized vitamins. Listed below are some of the 
reports which refer specifically to Micratized vitamins 


by name. 


Some of the studies compare the stability of Micratized 
vitamins with other sources of vitamins A and D. Some 
pertain to subjects only indirectly involving vitamins. In 
these studies, Micratized vitamins were used because 
valid results could not be achieved unless vitamin potency 


was certain. 


In most of them, the only source of vitamin A or D was a 
Nopco Micratized product. The absence of any signs of 
vitamin A or D deficiency provides independent, cor- 
roborative evidence of the availability and digestibility 
of Micratized vitamins. 

Further inquiries in connection with these published re- 
ports will receive prompt attention. Write to the Technical 


Service Bureau. 


1951 


The Growth Promoting Effect of 
Various Antibiotics in Pigs. J. Animal 
Sci. 10: 538-42 (1951) 


Studies on the Enlarged Hock Dis- 
order in Turkeys. 3. Evidence of the 
Detrimental Effect of Fish Liver Oil. 
Poultry Sci. 30: 846-55 (1951) 


The Supplementation of Milk Re- 
placements with Enzymes & Other 
Products. J. Animal Sci. 10: 975-80 
(1951) 


Evidence for an Interrelationship 
between Vitamin Bi2 and Panto- 
thenic Acid. J. Biol. Chem. 192: 
141-46 (1951) 


1952 


The Growth Response of the Pig to 
a Dietary Source of Various Anti- 
bacterial Agents & to Intramuscular 
Injections of Procaine Penicillin. 
Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 2: 
259-64 (1952) 


—The Efficacy of Various Anti- 
bacterial Agents for Stimulating 
the Rate of Gain in the Pig. 
Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 2: 
421-26 (1952) 


Trace Minerals, B-Vitamins, Alfalfa 
Meal & Antibiotics as Supplements 
to a Corn-Tankage Diet for Swine. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Swine Prog. Rpt. 
305 (1952) 


Milk Replacements for Dairy Calves. 
J. Dairy Sci. 35: 336-41 (1952) 


The Effect of Fineness of Grind on 
the Digestion & Assimilation of 
Bonemeal & Limestone. Nebraska 


A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 205 (1952) 


Carotene and Vitamin A in Winter- 
ing Rations for Beef Calves. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 
207 (1952) 


An Investigation on the Optimum 
Levels of Protein & Aureomycin for 


Weanling Pigs Fed in Drylot. Ne- 
braska A.E.S. Swine Prog. Rpt. 308 
(1952) 


Further Investigation of the Effect 
of Adding Trace Minerals to a Corn- 
Tankage Ration for Weanling Pigs 
Fed in Drylot. Nebraska A.E.S. 
Swine Prog. Rpt. 310 (1952) 


Response of Growing-Fattening Pigs 
to Bacitracin, Aureomycin & Other 
Supplements. J. Animal Sci. 11: 84- 
91 (1952) 


1953 

Effect of Mathi, ppl 
tion & Different Protein Levels on 
Growth & Feed Requirements of 
Broiler Chickens. Maryland A.E.S. 
Misc. Pub. 148 (1953) 


Vitamin A Supplementation for 
Range Cows. South Dakota A.ES. 
13th Animal Livestock Feeders’ Day 
Report, p. 11-14 (1953) 


| 
| 
| | 


Mixers—These mixers usually operate 
with a shaft speed of from 200 to 600 
RPM, and are generally equipped 
with inclined auger feeders to work 
directly from vertical batch mixers. 
Some of these units are equipped with 
adjustable paddles and usually are 
supplied with gear type molasses 
pumps, pressure relief valve, molasses 
control valve, and molasses meter. 
The slower speed of these mixers per- 
mits some ingredient identification of 
crimped or rolled grains but some- 
times leaves balls of molasses in the 
feeds. These mixers are usually sup- 
plied with molasses directly from the 
storage tank, and any heating of the 
molasses which is done will generally 
be done in the storage tank itself. 
Mixing of Branded Feeds — The 
commercial mixing plants (other than 
custom mixers) generally require 
more accurate and uniform applica- 
tion of liquids to their feeds than will 
be required in custom milling opera- 
tions. They usually will need much 
greater mixing capacity and often re- 
quire the application of several liquid 


feed ingredients, including molasses, 
animal fats and fish solubles. A trend 
is also developing toward the in- 
creased use of semi-solid whey prod- 
ucts. 

I believe that liquid feed ingredi- 
ents used in commercial feed manu- 
facturing should be pumped from the 
liquid storage tanks into small liquid 
conditioning tanks, where the liquid 
is heated to its optimum mixing tem- 
perature. 

These tanks should be equipped 
with automatic liquid level controls to 
maintain the level of liquid in the 
conditioning tanks at the desired 
point for uniformity of liquid tem- 
perature in these tanks. Usually these 
tanks should be equipped with built- 
in heating coils, and automatic steam 
regulator valves should be used to 
maintain the optimum liquid tem- 
perature. 

Low pressure steam is recommend- 
ed for all liquid feed ingredients in 
order to avoid localized over-heating 
of the liquids. Circulating hot water 
may be used in tanks instead of steam 


(for all liquids except animal fats), 
but low pressure steam is generally 
preferred. These liquid conditioning 
tanks should be equipped with built- 
in liquid agitators for those liquids 
which require agitation (including 
animal fats, some grades of fish and 
fermentation solubles and for liquid 
wheys). Liquids are usually pumped 
from these tanks using some type of 
positive displacement pump for great- 
est uniformity of rate of liquid ap- 
plication in the mixing unit, and good 
metering equipment is essential to 
check the rate of liquid application, 
so that the desired percentage of 
liquid application may be maintained. 

It should be stated that these liquid 
conditioning tanks should generally 
be used for each liquid feed ingredi- 
ent you desire to use, and no attempt 
should be made to mix several liquids 
in a single conditioning tank. 

Other means of heating liquids are 
in use, including single action and 
double action heat exchangers, but I 
believe that the above suggested sys- 
tem will be found more satisfactory 


DEFICIENCY REPORTED 
VITAMINS 


Micratized Vitamins A and OD, 
exclusive with Nopco, are protected 
against destructive feed ingredients 
right up to the moment they are 
consumed. Micratized Vitamins A 
and D are completely available 
and digestible, and they deliver 


The Effect of Fineness of Grind on the 
Digestion & Assimilation of Bone- 
meal & Livestock. Il. Nebraska A.E.S. 
Cattle Prog. Rpt. 215 (1953) 


Carotene & Vitamin A in Wintering 
Rations for Beef Calves. Til. 
Nebraska A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 
218 (1953) 


Urea, Beef Tallow & Corn Oil 
for Fattening Cattle. Nebraska 
A.E.S. Cattle Prog. Rpt. 219 (1953) 


Oral Supplementation vs. Intra- 
muscular Injection of Aureomycin to 
Young Calves. J. Dairy Sci, 36: 
593 (1953) 


1954 

Response of Hormone-Injected New 
Hampshire Chickens to Antibiotic 
Supplementation. Poultry Sci. 33: 
212-14 (1954) 


full, guaranteed potencies. 


A Simple Milk-Replacer Formula for 
Dairy Calves. Texas A.E.S. Prog. 
Rpt. 1710 (1954) 


Relative Value of Carotene from 
Alfalfa & Vitamin A from a Dry 
Carrier Fed at Minimum Levels to 
Holstein Calves. J. Dairy Sci. 37: 
889-99 (1954) 


Parenteral Administration of Aureo- 
mycin to Young Calves with a Note 
on Mode of Action. J. Dairy Sci. 
37: 488-97 (1954) 


Use of Special Processed Soybean 
Flour & Whey Solubles in Milk 

Formulas for Dairy 
Calves. J. Dairy Sci. 37: 373-79 
(1954) 


1955 


Effect of Protein on the Toxicity of 
Hexachloronaphthalene. J. Nutrition 
55: 119-28 (1955) 


ond RICHMOND, CALIF. 


Effect of Trace Minerals & Other 
Dietary Ingredients upon Vitamin A 
Stability in Stored Poultry Diets. 
Poultry Sci. 34: 355-60 (1955) 


The Value of Certain Surfactants & 
Other Growth Stimulants in the 
Rations of Young Dairy Calves. J. 
Dairy Sci., 38: 407-15 (1955) 


Vitamin A Supplementation of 
Range Cows. South Dakota Farm & 
Home Research 6: 98-103 (1955) 


The Stability of Vitamin A in Mixed 
Feeds & Premixes. Poultry Sci. 34: 
603-8 (1955) 


Dairy Calf Research in Louisiana. 
Louisiana A.E.S. Bull. 494 (1955) 


Complete Milk Replacement Proves 
Satisfactory for Colves. Cornell 
Feed Service, no. 46, p. 34, July, 
1955 
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than tubular double action heat ex- 
changers, and I feel that the use of 
single action heat exchangers cannot 
be recommended due to the danger of 
localized over-heating. 


Types of Mixers 
There are several types of mixers 
manufactured today for the applica- 
tion of liquids to pre-mixed mash 
feeds by the manufacturers of brand- 
ed feeds: 


(A) High Speed Mixers (shaft 
speed 800 to 1200 RPM) — Equipped 
with hopper bin model percentage 
feeders, those mixers are usually 
operated with a single shaft upon 
which adjustable beaters or paddles 
are mounted. Some of these mixers 
are supplied with variable speed drive 
mechanisms, or with two-speed mo- 
tors, so that the speed of the mixer 
shaft may be slowed down for those 
feeds containing crimped or rolled 
grains. Some of these high speed mix- 
ers are supplied with built-in condi- 
tioning tanks and liquid feeders, as 
previously mentioned. 

The simultaneous application of 
several liquid feed ingredients may 
be satisfactorily obtained in some of 
these mixers, if the mixer is equipped 
with sufficient mixing capacity, and 
provided that each liquid is fed to 
these mixers at a uniform rate of 
flow, and at the optimum mixing tem- 
perature for that liquid. 

(B) Slow Speed Duplex Type Liquid 
Mixers—Mixers of this type are oper- 
ated with shaft speeds of from 50 to 
500 RPM in many cases, and seem to 
be most successfully used on the 
lighter, bulky type of feeds such as 
dairy feeds. They are usually fed 
from overhead hopper bottom bins, 
and the liquid feed ingredients should 
be fed to them from the liquid condi- 
tioning feeders, previously mentioned. 
These mixers permit the handling of 
rolled or crimped grains in their 
lower speed ranges, with product 
identity maintained. However, they 
sometime leave balls of liquids in the 
feed — especially in the lower speed 
ranges. 

It might be mentioned here that 
several remote automatic liquid con- 
trol devices have been placed on the 
market and some of these are in use 
with this type of equipment, so that 
the operator can control liquid flow 
some distance from the mixer itself. 
These devices have been used with 
success by several manufacturers, 
and seem fairly satisfactory when 
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used with reasonably high rates of 
liquid flow. However, they have 
proved to be quite expensive. 

(C) Continuous Ribbon Mixers of 
the type used for dry mixing of in- 
gredients fed from continuous mixing 
lines have sometimes been used for 
mixing liquids. These are generally 
limited as liquid mixers by their rela- 
tively slow speeds and because they 
were not designed as liquid mixers. 
Balls of liquids will be found in feeds 
mixed in these mixers. However, high 
speed dressers and blenders can be 
used to beat out these liquid balls, 
and a number of continuous ribbon 
mixers are being used successfully in 
this manner, especially with the 
lighter liquids. 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


There are several other types of 
mixers used, including vertical mo- 
lasses feed mixers, single shaft slow 
speed mixers, and cut-flight helacoid 
mixers. But these mixers are not 
widely used and their limitations 
seem to preclude their widespread use 
for the application of liquids. 

All of the foregoing comments have 
pertained to continuous mixers. 

I suppose that everyone in the feed 
industry has tried, at one time or an- 
other, to apply one or more liquids in 
either vertical or horizontal batch 
mixers. I believe that most of those 
who have tried it will agree that this 
has not generally been a satisfactory 
manner of applying adhesive liquids 
to the feeds. 


a3 Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 24th 
P.O. Box 267  Opden, Usb 


There are several reasons for this: 
(1) Batch mixers were not designed 
as liquid mixers and will not do a 
uniform or a complete job of mixing 
liquids into the feeds. Balls of liquids 
will generally be found throughout 
the feed when liquids are applied in 
batch mixers. (2) A build-up of liquid 
cakes will be encountered on the rib- 
bons and shafts and on the inside 
periphery of the mixing shell in many 
cases. This presents a real cleaning 
problem, plus the danger of contami- 
nation of one type of feed with an- 
other. (3) Batch mixers cannot be 
expected to do a satisfactory job of 
mixing all the dry ingredients if any 
liquid is introduced into the batch 
mixer. This, I believe, is an overrid- 
ing consideration in recommending 
against the application of a liquid 
feed ingredient in a batch mixer. 

In the foregoing I have tried to as- 
semble recommendations of a specific 
nature which would apply to the 
handling of all liquid feed ingredients. 

ANIMAL FATS —It seems to me 
that every feed mill in the U.S. has 
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Feeders of beef cattle, dairy cows and sheep are 
aware of the many advantages they get in 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN* Urea 
as an economical source of protein. They know 
it takes good supplements or concentrates con- 
taining vitamins, minerals, quality oilmeals and 
quick sources of energy, along with Urea, to 
balance roughage for the best, low-cost produc- 
tion of meat and milk. Makers of PROCADIAN 
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decided to apply animal fats to its 
feeds, and all seem determined to do 
it right now. 

Because several aspects of the prob- 
lem have been discussed in early 
parts of this paper, I will suggest 
here only some of the “do’s” and 
“don’ts” of fat applications. 


1. Don’t bring animal fats into con- 
tinuous contact with copper, bronze 
or rubber. This means you will need 
iron heating coils, valves, pipe and 
fittings, iron pumps, and also means 
that Neoprene grease seals, rather 
than rubber grease seals, will be re- 
quired. 

2. Don’t let any moisture into your 
fats from any source. 

3. Don’t overheat fats. The stabi- 
lizers break-down when fat is over- 
heated and fats will go rancid if over- 
heated. It should be remembered that 
this includes localized overheating 
around steam coils as well as general 
overheating. 

4. Do maintain fats in storage tanks 
at 120° to 130° F., and arrange heat- 
ing coils in the storage tank to keep 
fat from bridging in the tank. 

5. Do apply fats to your feeds at 
their optimum mixing temperature of 
160° to 175° F. 

6. Do agitate the fats, both in stor- 
age tanks and in fat conditioning 
feeders. Most fats contain fairly high 
levels of foreign materials, and agita- 
tion is necessary as much to keep 
these foreign materials in suspension 
as for moving the fats around the 
heating coils to avoid overheating. 


7. Do heat your fat lines from stor- 
age tank to pump, to fat conditioning 
tank, and from conditioning tank to 
your mixer. 

8. Do apply fats in high speed mix- 
ers if possible. Fats are not hard to 
mix, but beating out balls of fat, once 
they are formed, is about like reduc- 
ing ping-pong balls to feed particle 
size. 

9. Do arrange a blow-back system 
so that fats can be blown out of your 
lines, and do not blow fats back to 
the storage tank. Use compressed air, 
rather than steam for blow-back 
since we want to keep moisture out 
of the lines. 

10. Do use only stabilized animal 
fats, and fats should be tested for 
stability before they are applied to 
feeds. Fairly rapid methods for test- 
ing fats in the laboratory are avail- 
able, and I understand that the Ac- 
tive Oxygen Method is perhaps the 
most widely used. It is suggested that 
fat should have an AOM stability 
value of not less than 20 hours after 
antioxidant treatment. In general, the 
lowest grade of tallows used will be 
No. 1 tallow, and I believe that most 
feed manufacturers feel that all of 
the greases are usable in feeds, ex- 
cept for brown grease and house 
grease. 

If care is used so that the above 
recommendations are followed, I be- 
lieve it should be possible for you to 
arrange a reasonably satisfactory in- 
stallation of animal fat storage tanks, 
pumps, conditioning units and mixers 
in most of your plants. 
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McMillen Opens New 
Iowa Feed Warehouse 


J. W. Benning 


Wilbur Stange 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—A sixth Mas- 
ter Mix feed warehouse is now 
operating for McMillen Feed Mills, 
according to an announcement by 
Dale W. MeMillen, Jr., company presi- 
dent. 

Complete warehousing facilities 
were installed at 201 Fifth Ave. S.E., 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The company’s 


new 14,000-sq.-ft. brick structure will 
house the Master Feed & Seed Co. 
of Cedar Rapids. A complete line of 
the company’s feeds, concentrates, 
feed ingredients and McMillen farm 
supplies will be distributed by the 
warehouse throughout central Iowa. 

Named to head the new operation 
is Joseph W. Benning, who was pre- 
viously manager of McMillen’s ware- 
house at Louisville. He has been with 
MeMillen since 1951, serving as office 
manager of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
warehouse before being promoted to 
the Louisville position. 

Coming with Mr. Benning as ware- 
house salesman will be Wilbur Stange 
of Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Stange has been 
a Master Mix representative since 
1951, serving in sales or supervisory 
capacities at company operations in 
Rushville, Ind., Alliance and Oxford, 
Ohio, and finally at Louisville. 

The warehouse was tentatively 
scheduled to begin operating late in 
March. 


McCabe Co. to Build 


Mill at Belview, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The McCabe Co. 
has announced plans to build a new 
feed mill at Belview, Minn. 

The plant to be installed in the 
near future will include a new build- 
ing, a two-ton vertical mixer and a 
100 h.p. hammermill. Space will be 
allowed for the later addition of an 
attrition mill. The company presently 
has grain storage facilities there. 

The new mill will be a duplicate of 
the one completed last fall at Morton, 
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The McCabe Co. also has several 
other construction projects under 
way. Nearly completed is a 60,000 bu. 
grain storage annex at the firm’s ele- 
vator in Winthrop, Minn. And the 
company is also preparing to remodel 
and add warehouse space at Stewart, 
Minn. 


BUYS FEED STORE 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA— 
Robert Clark, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Farm Service for 
several years, has purchased the Le- 


Minn. land Ross Feed Store here. 
Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Earl Saul Phone 61 Crookston, Minn. 
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is located in a different town and is expected to produce its share of 
the company’s STANDARD brand feeds—as well as handle all’ custom 
mixing work in its area. As each elevator needs only 1 or 2 mixers, the 


As Mr Eikenberry states elsewhere in his letter, these machines have 


A I i 
always done a fast, thorough mixing job—have produced a volume ree & 


problem was to find a machine that would do a good job with little or - a 
no maintenance—yet one with enough extra capacity to help out in i “4 
rush seasons. 
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There Is Often a Better Way 


When Joe Brooks came back from showing he had bought seven bags hour ago, got the stapler and then 


lunch, he found a sales slip on his of laying mash. put this thing on your desk,” Rusty 
desk, stapled to a blank sheet of “Mr. Farmer!” Joe said puzzledly said. “He didn’t explain a thing to 
white paper, about 8% by 11 in. in to Rusty Hagen, his runty, dark me.” 

size. The sales slip was made out to haired bookkeeper. “Who is he?” “Hm,” Joe said thoughtfully. He 
Mr. Farmer, Rt. 1, Hansen’s Creek, “Oh, Milt came in about a half | picked up the sales slip and piece of 


fit your 


COMPLETE RANGE of Multiwalls, 


custom-made to satisfy the most 
exacting needs of every “bagable”’ 


product. 


All types of paper from Albemarle’s 
great mills, including asphalt 
laminated, creped, wet-strength, 
colored kraft and other specialties. 


Multi-colored printing in perfect 
register. 


And always the assurance of quick 
delivery where, when and as 
often as needed. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


Division of 
PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio « Richmond, Vo. 


MULTIWALLS 


paper again and walked into the 
salesroom. 

“Oh, Pop!” he said to the veteran, 
portly employee. “Do you know where 
Milt is?” 

The old fellow, who had a standing 
feud with redhead-loving Milt about 
mentioning women during working 
hours, grinned happily. “I sure do,” 
he said. “I was hopin’ you’d ask me. 
Then I wouldn’t be tattlin’ out of 
turn. Boy, has he got a surprise 
comin’.” 

“What do you mean?” Joe asked. 

“You know he didn’t look so well 
this mornin’?” Pop said. 

Joe nodded. “Yes, he was a half 
hour late. I meant to ask him about 
that.” 

Pop grinned some more and nod- 
ded. “Sure, he was out on a date with 
a red head last night, and didn’t get 
home till near daylight. I told him it 
would catch up with him some time. 
Come on, I'll show you.” 

Pop Henley led Joe Brooks into 
the big, cold warehouse piled high 
with sacks of fertilizer, feed and 
other supplies. There were numerous 
aisles in the building and some were 
quite dark. 

Pop halted for a minute. “You 
know I don’t like to squeal on any- 
body, Joe,” he said, “but Milt has 
been pesterin’ me so much about the 
few dates I’ve had with widows 
around here that I’m gettin’ sick and 
tired of it. I gotta strike back and 
make an end to this monkey busi- 
ness.” 

“I know you fellows have a few 
arguments once in a while,” Joe said, 
“but I hope it stops.” 

Pop walked a little farther down 
an aisle, then beckoned with a finger. 
“Hear anythin’?” he said softly, his 
eyes twinkling. 

Sound of Snoring Heard 

Joe listened. “Sounds like someone 
snoring. Who is it?” 

“Just peek around the corner,” 
Pop purred. “You'll see a mighty 
purty sight.” 

Joe looked around the corner. 
Curled comfortably atop a double 
row of feed sacks about 4 ft. high, 


«some empty fertilizer sacks for a 


pillow, lay Milt Peters. His snore was 
deep, measured and contented. 
“He does that!” Pop said slowly, 
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blew into it. The bag filled slowly 
with air. When it looked like a bal- . 
loon, Pop sneaked close to Milt and = he 
banged the bottom of the bag with ie ‘ Eid Feed Store Type 
his hand. 

There was a noise like a giant 
firecracker, as the bag split wide 
open. Milt sat up quickly and began 
waving his arms wildly and shaking 
his head. Joe was looking sternly at 
Milt, and Pop was laughing so much 
he held onto some nearby feed sacks 
for support. 

“So this is what you do for $1.90 
an hour!” Joe accused. “Is that what 
you figure is a good day’s work for 
a good day’s pay?” 

“Joe, I can explain everything!” 
Milt said slowly, brushing back his 
tousled brown hair. “I—.” 

“T’'ve already had an explanation 
from Pop,” Joe interrupted. “Milt, I 
never thought you'd do a thing like 
this.” 

Milt Has Alibi 


W. H. Liebetrau “W— well, I was tired,”’ Milt burst 
forth, “and I thought I’d— I'd take 
APPOINTED—Arkell & Smiths has | a little snooze after lunch until 1 
named William H. Liebetrau to super- o'clock. I— I guess I must have over- 
vise direct sales activities in the slept.” 

southern division territory formerly 
handled by Bill Wellings, who, for 
reasons of health, has been trans- 
ferred to the Wellsburg, Va., plant, 
where he will be office manager. Mr. 


loyees t to work tired every 
Liebetrau is a graduate of the Uni- | come fo the Feeler 
versity of Colorado and a Korean t 
war veteran. He was previously as- mornings Only- only 


“I guess you did!” Joe said severe- 
ly “It’s almost 2:45 p.m. now. “I 
guess you don’t get enough sleep 
nights, Milt. I don’t want my em- 


sociated with 4 k, sell i i i 
scciated w Bower a Black, selling in a while— well, don’t you and Pop Like Midas and his gold, the Feeler loves s POOR Te cs 
industrial tapes in the Southeast. His remember when you were young? the touch of feed pouring through his 
home is in Atlanta, Ga. Didn’t you stay out late once in - fingers. And it tells him so much about * FEED 
nutrition. If feed didn’t feel right he 
“on your time. I feel like a heel, but “Sure,” Pop said sharply. “Once a wouldn't give it to his animals. & 
he had it coming to him.” month, maybe. Not every night in But even the Feeler goes for Archer [a 
“Does he do this very often?” Joe the week like you, though.” Booster Feed. He knows that Archer is 
asked sternly. “Well, to tell the truth, Joe,” Milt better by any standard . . . even feeling. sper 
“I’m not sayin’,” Pop answered. | said slowly. “I— I stayed up an hour The Feeler becomes a buyer in the store BOOSTRYN 
“You'll have to ask him. Wait a later last night when I got back that sells Archer Booster Feeds. Aadeniitentitie 
minute.” from my date, figuring up a business 
Pop picked up a small paper bag idea for you. I just couldn't go to ens 
from the floor, gripped the neck and | _ sleep—thinking about her, so I got Feed Seles Offices: 
pier... make him a better customer Minneapolis 
my mind off her by thinking of your Koneas City 


business.” 


“A second hand idea, I'll bet,”” Pop 
said sarcastically. 


PARKERSBURG : Joe held up his hand for silence. 


| “Is this the idea, Milt?” he asked. 
| He held up the sales slip and the 

ae the Tank piece of white paper stapled to it. 
Pop looked at the paper. ‘“‘Huh, bet 
t TOPS | some kindergarten kid’s been playin’ 
tha | with the stapler. Kinda foolish stuff.” 
“It's not foolish,” Milt protested, ast 
| now quite wide awake. He dug into nutritional factors. zs 
| his khaki pants and pulled out a 
| crumpled sheet of paper. “I— I got 


to any 
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HERE’S WHY the Vigo Factor can big 
factor increasing your feed sales profits. 


more 


Vigofac lowers pork production costs for the 
formulation costs for feed manufacturers 


faster 
Start... 


Up to 22% faster gains 
in pig starter rations 


VIGOFAC 


2.5% FISH SOL 
3% WHEY 

WHEY + FISH 
FISH + VIGOFAC 


| WHEY + VIGOFAC 


BASAL AP. AP. AP. VEG. AP 
VIGOFAC % 0.5 0.5 
GROWTH INDEX 100 114 118 119 \24 131 
LBF/LB GAIN 2.25 2.25 2.31 2.20 2.17 2.24 

100 97 102 104 100 


Me FEED CONV. IND. 100 


Note that Vigofac not only gives a greater growth response than 
other sources of Unidentified Growth Factors when used to supple- 
ment an all-vegetable ration, but gives still greater results when used 
in a ration already containing animal protein sources of Unidentified 
Growth Factors. Thus Vigofac can save on use of expensive U.G.F. 
sources and reduce ration cost. 
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FEED AND IN YOUR SALES 


market 


Addition of Vigofac to a nutritionally balanced corn-soy ration en- 


hanced growth to a greater degree than a ration containing optimum 
levels (9% ) of animal protein. When added to a ration already con- 


taining animal protein, V:gofac stimulated rate of gain still further. 


ased by both Vigofac and the animal pro- 


tein. Increase was greatest when Vigofac was added to ration con- 


taining animal protein. 


Feed efficiency was incre 
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this out of your wastebasket, Joe, 
and it set me thinking.” 
“What is it?” asked Pop suspici- 


ously. 
“It was sent out by the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland,” Milt said 


eagerly. “They specialize in time sav- 
ing ideas. This copy says, ‘When his- 
tory proves that all progress starts 
with change—how can anyone be con- 
tent to do things as in past years? 
Yet many do so. Why not question 
the reason for doing everything you 
do today to see if there is a better 
way?” 

“I remember that card,” Joe said. 
“I thought about it a lot, then I 
threw it away. Figured I'd remember 
the copy.” 

“Joe,” burst forth Pop angrily, 
“don't let him talk his way out of 
this. What has that copy got to do 
with his stapling that white sheet 
of paper to a phony sales slip?” 

Milt sighed patiently. “Well, I got 
to thinking about that copy, and then 
I figured we were wasting some good 


sales opportunities by not making the 
most of suggested sales ideas when 
we give a farmer a duplicate sales 
ticket on his purchase.” 

“How?” Joe asked. 


Milt’s Plan 
Milt coughed. “Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we had a lot of sheets mimeo- 


ographed on dairy and hog feeds and 
attach them to sales slips of farmers 
who purchase those feeds. Might use 
it on fertilizer, too.” 


“And I threw that copy away, 
Milt,” smiled Joe. “Well, don’t sleep 
on feed sacks any more, but at the 
same time don’t forget to keep com- 


} , - ing up with ideas like this either. 
graphed on our poultry feed and how , ” 
We can use them. 
to feed it more economically for bet- 
ter results. Then as a farmer bought Pop Henley looked absolutely 
poultry feed and waited for his dupli- pained. “Well, what do you know 


about that? I’m going to start sleep- 


cate sales ticket, the clerk making it ‘ " 
ing during noon hour, too. But I'll 


out could just attach one of these 

feeding instruction sheets to the bring an alarm clock along and set 
sales slip by a staple. The farmer | it, So I get up on time. Maybe I can 
would fold it with his ticket, stick it learn something new, too. 


in his pocket. At home, when he 
filed the ticket away he’d sit down 
and read the attached mimeographed 
sheet. It would make him think twice 
about whether he was using that feed 
right.” 

Joe looked impressed. ‘“‘Not a bad 
idea, Milt!” 

‘We cou'd have other sheets mime- 


RESIGNS SALES JOB 
JEFFERSON, IOWA Dwight 
Parkinson, district feed salesman for 
the Ralston Purina Co., has resigned 
manager of the feed di- 
Farmers Elevator-Mill 


to become 
vision of the 
at Denison. 
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DELIVERY INTO STORAGE 
AS HIGH AS 18 FEET 


FASTEST AND CLEANEST 
FEED DELIVERY 


SUBSTITUTES MOTOR POWER 
FOR EXPENSIVE MAN POWER 


CUTS LOSSES FROM SACK 
DAMAGE, PESTS, RODENTS 


DELIVERS DAIRY AND POULTRY 


FEEDS ON SAME TRIP 


FEEDS STAY FRESHER 
MORE PALATABLE 


GOLDSBERRY 


INCREASES MILL CAPACITY 
AND PROFITS 


BULK FEED SYSTEMS 


HAVE UNIQUE PADDLE SYSTEMS 


ATTRACTS AND HOLDS 
PROFITABLE NEW BUSINESS 


FOR SPEED WITHOUT PACKING 


Of the score or more profit-making features of the Golds- 
— berry bulk delivery systems of poultry and dairy feeds, the 


TANK TOP DELIVERY 
TO HEIGHTS UP TO 18 FT. 


one with the biggest appeal is its top-tank discharge. The 
“stinger” or discharge member is easiest to manage by the 
driver, delivers to bins or other storage as high as 18 feet. 


ELIMINATES SACK PILING, 
STORAGE AND SEWING 


As for speed, Goldsberry will discharge feed at rates up to 
a ton in 90 seconds! To the advantage of tank-top delivery 
and fastest cleanout add the plus of light weight. An alu- 


UP TO 1000 LBS. LIGHTER 
IN WEIGHT 


minum Goldsberry bulk feed delivery unit weighs up to 
1000 pounds less. Operating costs pay for payload, not for 
dead weight. Let us show you how to go with Goldsberry, on 
the profit road to faster delivery of both dairy and poul- 


SELF-CLEANING PADDLES 
PROVIDE FASTEST CLEANOUT 


try feeds. A new descriptive bulletin brings you the com- 
plete sales-winning, money making story. Just mail the 


coupon for your free copy. 
MH455 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATERIALS HANDLING SECTION 
RIVERSIDE, 


‘ FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATERIALS HANDLING SECTION RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send Goldsberry Bulk Feed Systems Bulletin 


NAME 
tia MEAL - “st? - PELLETS 
DAWSON COUNTY FEED 
ADDRESS PRODUCTS, INC. 
1000 MACHINERY LEXINGTON, NEBR. 
AND at CITY STATE 


| 
| CONCEPTS CHANGING ON 
FATTENING ANIMALS 


WASHINGTON—Modern livestock 
breeding and feeding programs and 
new concepts of meat cookery now 
enable consumers to have tender and 
flavorful meat on their tables with- 
out the necessity of having animals 
fattened to the point formerly con- 
| sidered necessary. This was brought 
out by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Food Distribution and Mar- 
keting Advisory Committee in a re- 
cent report which emphasized the im- 
portance of research on meat fatness. 


Worm Parasites in 


Calves Studied 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Because an in- 
crease in stomach worm disease of 
calves has been noticed in recent 
years by the University of Kentucky 
department of animal pathology, in- 
vestigations have been undertaken to 
appraise the role worms play as a 
factor in Kentucky cattle production. 
The study was reported by Dr. J. H. 
Drudge of the department in an issue 
of the Kentucky Farm & Home 
Science. 

During the 1954 grazing season, a 
study was conducted on the worm 
parasites in a group of dairy calves. 
The herd history indicated that worms 
were present, but the infections were 
generally light and no death losses 
had been experienced. 

Two groups of calves, treated and 
control, were utilized in the study 
for a simultaneous measurement of 
the adverse effects of the worms on 
the calves and the effectiveness of the 
treatment to control the worms. 

Medication of the treated group 
consisted of adding small amounts of 
phenothiazine to the daily grain ra- 
tion. Gains in body weight were used 
as an index of the health and well- 
being of the animals. 

The level of parasitism in both 
groups was followed through the graz- 
ing season by periodic examina- 
tions of the feces for worm eggs 
and larvae. In addition, the amount 
of larval infestation on the pas- 
| ture, both from over-winter survival 
and the build-up during the graz- 
ing season, was estimated. This was 
done by determining the number of 
worms acquired by worm-free calves 
which were allowed to graze for short 
periods of time at appropriate inter- 
vals with each of the test groups. 

A summary of the observations for 
the year shows that treated animals 
acquired only one third to one half 
as many worms as the untreated or 
control group, Dr. Drudge reported. 
In addition, the treated animals made 
consistently greater weight gains 
which indicated beneficial action from 
medication in the treated group, he 
said. 

Although these results are not con- 
clusive, surprisingly high levels of 
worm infection were found, he stated. 
More data on this problem are being 
accumulated by repeating the study 
during the present season. 

Dr. Drudge said the study is con- 
sidered important because of the eco- 
nomic loss—from death losses, un- 
thriftiness, stunting and _ inefficient 
feed utilization—which results from 
worm infection. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; chmn., Robert O. Wor- 
nick, Chas. Pfizer & Co. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

April 10-12—Oouncil for Agricul- 
tural and Chemurgic Research; Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago; chmn., John W. 
Ticknor, Council for Agricultural and 
Ohemurgic Research, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 
Flammer, 59385 So. Malt Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fia.; mgr., Max Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 19—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; chmn. Dr. John H. Byers, 
Dairy Science Dept., Univ. of Il, 
Urbana, Il. 

April 27— Purdue Cattle Feeders’ 
Day; Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., W. M. 
Beeson, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Oase, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-22 — National Oottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 58 West 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, IL. 

June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee; 
sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 1712 West St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 
~ “4 10” x 10” 

Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and moke @ killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


OS H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Bor FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Assn.; French 


chinery 
Lick Springs Sheraton, French Lick, 


Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 7-10 — Canadian Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sheraton Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont.; reg., Herbert Hick- 
_ Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 667, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19-——Indiana Grain & Feed 


The only feria 


A Really Different Fertilizer Spreader 


spreader built especially for high analysis 
WRITE OR CALL 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. QUIMBY, IOWA 


RESEARCH 


brings the 


PRICE DOWN 


and the 


QUALITY UP 
VITAMIN D 


IT’S NO MERE ACCIDENT THAT 


VITAMINS, INC., produces over 33% of the Vitamin D, and D, production in 
the U.S.A. as reported to the U.S. Tariff Commission, (Public Information Re- 
lease, August 11, 1955). 


We have continuously advanced in our industry through constant research and ba- 
sic technological improvements. By so doing we have been able to reduce costs to 
you to 1/100 of the price prevailing at the time of our entry into mass production 


of Vitamin D. 


VITINC VI-DEE-200 — THE 200,000 PER GRAM VITAMIN D: 
DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT IS RAPIDLY 
GAINING IN POPULARITY 


One 7% Kilo (16% lb.) Kit makes a ton of 1500 I.C. unit Vitamin D, per gram, 
mineral stable D, concentrate and saves in cost as much as $100.00 per ton. 
VITINC VI-DEE-200 stands up under severe mineral tests. We have many reports 
from independent laboratories to prove that in severe mineral mixture tests—our 
VI-DEE-200 fully meets mineral stability tests and consequently is a superior 
product to insure potency when fed. 
Regardless of your requirements: Vitamin D Oil, Alcohol, Water-Soluble, Liquid 
or Dry . . . it will pay you to look to the World’s largest producer of Vitamin D 


vitamins, inc. 


809 W. 58th Street 


Chicago 21, 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 
Box 147 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bldg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 17-19—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans; chmn., Olyde Ingram, 
Louisiana Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

June 18-21—American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Univ. of Conn., Storrs; 
chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Conn. 


June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean City, Md.; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
Gustry, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 


June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lexington 
29, Ky. 

July 17-20 — American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


327 South LaSalle Street 


PUTS “’KICK’’ IN YOUR FEEDS 


FISH SOLUBLES 


In DRY FORM 
To Suit Every Feed Manufacturer 


DRY FREE-FLOWING 


80% Condensed Fish Solubles 
Dehydrated on Soybean Oil Meal 


52% Protein Guarantee 


A good source of vitamin B., 
end rich in other B vitamins. 


NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED 1S COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THE ALL - IMPORTANT GROWTH 
FACTOR(S) FOUND 


For Complete Details Write 


KEES COMPANY 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


IN FISH SOLUBLES. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


TO GET AHEAD 


and horsebreeders, suggest — 


SUPPLEMENT 


4 


A Vitamin-Mineral 
Supplement with 
NATURAL PLANT BASE 


SUPPLIES VIGOR AND RECOVERY POWER! 


VIRID is concentrated energy that gives 


horses improved performance, staying 
power and recovery power they just can’t 
get from ordinary feed rations. It is a 
natural vitamin and mineral supplement 
- not a synthetic formula! VIRID con- 
tains over 40 important nutritional factors 
. . concentrated from carefully grown and 


selected grasses and legumes. 


You, and your customers, will be amazed 
at what VIRID can do for horses actively 
racing, as well as stallions, colts, yearlings 


and brood mares in foal! 


Write for information and a free sample of VIRID 


“NATURE'S 
GREEN PASTURES 


in a teaspoon” 


You use only a teaspoon 
a day, added to the reg- 
viar grain ration. 


VIRID DISTRIBUTIN 


410 WEST LAKE STREET 


MINNI 


mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec. O. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11 — North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 


Aug. 13-15—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, 3818 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill.; George 
M, Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Aug. 13-14— Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Aug. 20-21 — Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., W. C. Willock, P.O. Box 
1914, Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Con- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres., H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, 

Sept. 9-1l1—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John C. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul; 
chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Sept. 26-27— Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, Oollege Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. BR. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 15-16 — California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 


Dec. 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
©. ©. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 


1957 


Jan, 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries. Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicage 
1, 


1958 Turkey Meeting 
To Be in St. Louis 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—The 1958 
convention of the National Turkey 
Federation will be held during the 
week of Jan. 5-11 in St. Louis, ac- 
cording to M. C. Small, executive 
secretary of the organization. The 
exact dates will probably be Jan. 7-9. 

The 1957 convention had been 
scheduled for Jan. 8-10 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, but the location is still uncer- 
tain because of a possible conflict in 
the use of the Cleveland Auditorium. 


Plans Set for Broiler 


Convention, Exposition 


ELMHURST, ILL.—Arrangements 
have been completed to hold the third 
National Broiler Convention and All- 
Industry Exposition at the Claypool] 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 27-29, 
#H. H. Earthman, president of the 
National Broiler Assn., has an- 
nounced, 

This will be the first convention 
with exhibits ever staged exclusively 
for the broiler industry. Information 
regarding exhibit space will be avail- 
able in the near future. 

Indianapolis is an ideal location for 
the convention, because it-is centrally 
located and easily accessible to all 
major broiler areas by all means of 
transportation, Mr. Earthman said. 
The Claypool] Hotel has facilities to 
accommodate the broiler industry 
and it is completely air conditioned. 
Exhibits and all other convention ac- 
tivities will be under one roof. 

Commenting on the convention, Mr. 
Earthman said: ‘This will be the big- 
gest and most important meeting 
ever held exclusively for the broiler 
industry. It will be ‘all broiler,’ and 
no person who has any connection 
with the broiler industry can afford 
to miss it.” 

Lt. Gov. Harold W. Handley of 
Indiana, prominent in agricultural af- 
fairs, has been invited to address the 
opening session. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from 


Nowhere else can you secure such a 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
curren? prices and literature. 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
time-saving, money-saving features. 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
‘2601 S. St., Streator, Mlinols 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
a 
| 
| 
RALPH WELLS & CO. 
| MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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TRENDS IN FEED CONTROL 


Problems, Needs and Possible 
Future Developments 


By John Monaghan 


EDITOR'S NOTE: At the recent 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention, John Monaghan, Kansas 
feed control director, told of prog- 
ress in feed control work and of 
some of the problems and possible 
future trends. He described the de- 
velopment of more uniform laws and 
regulations, better sampling and an- 
alysis, and simpler registration and 
tax payment. In addition, as may be 
seen in the accompanying article, Mr. 
Monaghan told of some of the prob- 
lems and needs in connection with 
today’s more complex feeds and the 
guarantees, labeling and regulation 
of such feeds. Also, it may be noted, 
he said that “perhaps minimum stand- 
ards will be established which every 
feed of specific designation will have 
to meet.” This article is an excerpt 
from Mr. Monaghan’s talk. 


¥ 


The inclusion of the many addi- 
tives available to the present-day 
manufacturers makes it mandatory 
that almost perfect distribution of 
ingredients be maintained, especially 
in view of the small amounts of drugs 
required for a particular batch and 
the small per cent guaranteed as the 
active ingredient. 

The verification of such guarantees 
is often times a good index of the 
efficiency of mixing a formulator 
strives for. The control official must 
insist on thorough mixing when he 
considers that the tonnage of one to 
five-sack purchases of formula feeds 
constitutes a fairly large slice of the 
total production. 

Are not these people who purchase 
small lots entitled to protection of 
the proper level of coccidiostat, an- 
thelmintic, and other additives, as 
well as the nutritional components, 
as the large feeder who is content 
with composite levels? We feel the 
manufacturers’ responsibility for uni- 
form distribution of ingredients in- 
creases in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the mixture. 

Labeling 

Labeling as a means of product 
identification has undergone quite a 
face lifting during the past decade. 
With the appearance of vitamins, anti- 
biotics, drugs and preservatives on the 
nutritional scene, a great diversity of 
opinion has developed as to labeling 
formats and continuity. Manufactur- 
ers have sometimes objected to the 
subordination of their copyrighted 
names in using the approved designs. 
The officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration have indicated the 
type of labeling to be used in certain 
instances whereby the emphasis is 
placed on the drug. Their interpreta- 
tion is based on legal provisions, and 


with DEMON 


Steamed Rolled Oats 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR PRICES 

DES M S OAT PRODUCTS CO. 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Blatchford Cait Meal C 


Biological, Nutritional, Texteslogical Studies 
for the Food, Drug ond Allied industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Qullz “Whats New Food ond Drug Research” svadable Sett 


apparently no changes can be ex- 
pected until amendments to the perti- 
nent statute are effected. 

In the meantime, we should like to 
urge you manufacturers who ship in 
interstate commerce to refrain from 
seeking acceptance of nonconforming 
labels with individual control officials. 
Even though the labeling may be in 
conformity with a particular state 
law, the control official is placed in 
the awkward position of being an ac- 
cessory to the federal violation. 

The control official attempts to con- 
fine the labeling to product identifica- 
tion and information required by law. 
In this connection, much effort is ex- 


*Naugatuck's new 85% DPPD product ... 
@ Easier handling—no packing or lumping 
®@ More easily dispersed in the feed 
@ 50-Ib. multiwall bags ($1.10 per pound) 
100-Ib. fibre drums ($1.11 per pound) 


* Naugatuck Chemical—Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Prices shown apply East of the Rockies only 


ppecialty Lompany, 


2205-09 THRIFT ROAD © CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROUNA 


Salt is needed and bought by more farmers than any other feed product. 
When it’s Sterling “Blusalt,” livestock get the everyday protection they 
need against the trace-mineral deficiencies in many home-grown feeds. 
That’s why selling Sterling “Blusalt’”’ means extra profits to every live- 
stock feed customer you have. And that means steady sales and profits 


for you. 


“Blusalt” adds value tolany farm ration. It should be fed to livestock 
both free choice and added to home and custom-mixed feeds at the same 
level that you would use plain salt. There’s no surer way to protect 
against deficiencies that may undermine animal health and production. 
The trace minerals in every bag of “Blusalt” are stabilized to assure full 
strength . . . in amounts determined by leading animal nutritionists. 
FOR CONTROLLING INTERNAL PARASITES in swine, sheep, goats, beef cattle, and calves 
. .. Sterling GREENSALT .. . one part phenothiazine, nine parts salt plus trace minerals. 


STERLIN 


A PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sell every livestock feeder 


needed every 
day of the year! 


“Blusalt” is available in 50 and 
100-lb. bags, 50-lb. blocks and 
4-lb. stanchion liks . . . fits any 
feeding program. 


TRACE 
MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


Colored a distinctive blue 
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WINTER ... 


Sato 


or SUMMER ... 
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NICHOLS BIRDS 


STAY IN CONDITION 


You'll find that one thing stands out in Nichols birds 
227 they'll take to your feed right from the start and stay 
on feed regardless of weather conditions — cold, wet win- 
ters or torrid summers. 

And that’s to your advantage, because birds thar eat 
keep you and your customers in business, bring more cash 
return per bag consumed, and assure your future tonnage. 


NICHOLS 7125 


hatching eggs. 


INDIAN RIVER" NICHOLS Crosses’ 
| Vantress=) NICHOLS Crosses" 


* Three way crosses that have given the industry new standards 
for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


For information on this stock, and 
hatcheries in your area write 


NI j H OLS Poultry Farm, Inc. 


KINGSTON , NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TWINE-WIRE HEADQUARTERS 


MORE BALES TIED PER DOLLAR 


BULLDOG 


BRAND BRAND 


BULLDOG and MODELO Mexican baler-binder twines, guaranteed 
knotless, are made from best Grade A Mexican fibers. Field 
tested—guaranteed to work satisfactorily in all twine-using 
balers. Low cost results in more bales tied per dollar. Stocks at 
key points for quick delivery. 
Also available TUPSTEEL domestic baling wire. 
See your wholesaler or write us. 


J.C. SHUFORD CO. 


MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
Experienced in Cordage Since 1934 


pended in procuring the correct desig- 
nation. We appeal to the manufac- 
turers to obtain copies of the current 
manual of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials and to use 
the terms accepted as proper therein 
for ingredients. Many controversies 
and needless expense will thereby be 
avoided. 

We regret that many of the addi- 
tives being used at present are iden- 
tified only by long chemical names. 
We hope for the day when shorter, 
more concise, names will be per- 
mitted. The purchaser and manufac- 
turer both will benefit. But, until 
then, there is no recourse but to use 
the chemical designation. The federal 
law and most of the present state 
laws require the use of the common 
or usual name. The members of in- 
dustry and control officials who make 
up the uniform feed bill committee 
will continue to examine this concept 
and may advance some suggestions 
in the future which will ease this 
problem. The complex and alphabet- 
consuming terms now used may be 
combined into shorter nomenclature 
as a possible answer. 

How can the harried control official 
expect to keep abreast with the many 
and growing requirements the future 
will demand? 


Further Complication 


The increased trend toward special- 
ization in industry will doubtless com- 
plicate further the labeling of the 
manufacturer’s production. In addi- 
tion to naming the kind, the age, the 
size of the animal for which product 
is intended, the specific purpose will 
have to be made known. The selection 
of a satisfactory name for such spe- 
cialized feed will certainly tax the re- 
sourcefulness of the label designer. 
Feeds built for producing an animal 
or bird of the specifications demanded 
by the consumers, those which will 
affect certain structures of the body, 
and those used to protect against 
pests and disease will have to be sum- 
marized in the name. 

The control official may have to de- 
cide if the components of such prod- 
ucts are the recognized factors to ac- 
complish represented purposes. 


Minimum Standards? 


The National Research Council has 
made great strides in affording data 
by which nutritionists can build feeds 
to accomplish desired results. Even- 
tually, known specifications may be 
available for every type of feed. Per- 
haps minimum standards will be es- 
tablished which every feed of specific 
designation will have to meet. In the 
future, then, the only labeling re- 
quired may be the name and purposes 
of a product. 

Thus it will be implied that the 
product contains all the components 
necessary for obtaining the minimum 
recognized standards. If a product is 
offered for sale under such repre- 
sentations and does not, in fact, con- 
tain the essentially recognized com- 
ponents, it is logical to conclude its 
performance will be inferior, and the 
feed may be judged mislabeled and 
violative. The control official will have 
to make certain the implied quality 
of all such products is maintained. 


Those states which have registra- 
tion requirements will need to review 
all such labels to make sure of ade- 
quate representations. These duties, 
coupled with responsibility of making 
analysis, stagger the imagination of 
one envisioning the personnel and 
equipment necessary for the control 
facilities of the future. Certainly a 
higher trained staff of chemists and 
nutritionists will be necessary. Chemi- 
cal and microscopic tests will have 
to be augmented by biological assays. 
Feeding tests will doubtless have to 


be employed. In the face of demands 
for greater state economies, the con- 
trol official attempting to cope with 
increasing technological and fiscal 
problems certainly should have the 
sympathy and understanding of all 
manufacturers. 

This year, many states are celebrat- 
ing the golden anniversary of feed 
control. From the mists of the early 
years has emerged a modern service 
to manufacturers and consumers 
which needs make apology to none. 
We look forward to the future with 
great confidence. The problems are 
many, the path strewed with obstruc- 
tions, but, secure in the knowledge 
that we proceed with the help and 
understanding of the feed industry, 
we shall keep pace with progress. 


General Mills Elevator 
At Duluth Wins Honor 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Award of 
Honor, highest recognition given by 
the National Safety Council, has been 
awarded to the Duluth terminal ele- 
vator of General Mills, Inc. 

The Duluth elevator won the honor 
for setting a world record for grain 
terminal elevators in number of in- 
jury-free man-hours. The new record 
is 533,213 man-hours, which repre- 
sents more than eight years of con- 
tinuous accident-free operation. The 
mark was established from Sept. 25, 
1947, through Dec. 31, 1955. 

The old record of 471,627 man- 
hours was held by Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. 

Victor E. Anderson, manager of the 
Duluth elevator operation, received 
the National Safety Council plaque in 
recognition of the honor, from G. S. 
Kennedy, vice president and adminis- 
trator of flour and feed activities for 
General Mills. 


A COUPLE OF DANDY “DANDIES” 


Miss Carol Canora, Regional Vice- 
President of the Parents Club, is 
shown here with two of her favorite 
“Dandie Dinmont Terriers.” She has 
been raising and training this breed 
for more than 8 years and now has 
10 dogs in her Ceolaire Kennels at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Canora says, “My experience 
in feeding Vitality Professional and 
Body Builder dog food has taught 
me that it does an outstanding job 
of raising strong, healthy puppies 
with plenty of bone and substance. 


-It keeps them in top shape for show- 


ing at all times and eliminates many 
of the headaches formerly encoun- 
tered with other brands.” 

(Letter on file) 


FEED VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS MOISTENED 
(NOT SOAKED) OR DRY. NEVER GET STICKY 
OR GUMMY .. . WON’T MUSH UP. 


@ A VITALITY DOG FOOD FOR EVERY NEED 
@ SUPERARONIZED AT NO EXTRA COST 


See Your Vitality Dealer or write | 


WITALITY 
250 West 87th Street @ Chicago 20, Iilinois 


hove... 
PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Maho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 
Feedatuffs 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bidg. 


Seattle 4, Wash. Portland 4, Ore, 
MAin 0737 CApitol 2-1913 
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HOW AVAILABLE 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing | 
high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests | 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


YOUR CDP Analytical reagent 


grade dicalcium 
SUPPLEMENT 17% 


PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 


99.8) 100 
95.1 | 


citrate 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- © 
. firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. | 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate) is produced in two grades to meet your 


requirements. 
| 17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 
Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% max. 


| 

| 

| 

ix 

extracted 

: 

| 

j 

| 

br ty F 

_ Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant _- | 

| 

A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED Se : - 
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TRENDS IN RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


@ Continuing increases in technical research. 
@ Technological progress at unprecedented rate. 
@ Scientific approach to all business problems. 


@ Impact of automation on almost every business. 
@ Emphasis on marketing problems and research. 
- @Use of engineering techniques in management. 


By Dr. Charles N. Kimball 


President, Midwest Research Institute 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article holds a good deal of 
food for thought, and possible action, 
by the feed industry. The author 
notes the tremendous and continuing 
increases and advances in research 
and technology. At the same time, he 
focuses attention on the fact that 
marketing problems and market re- 


search will become increasingly im- 
portant. In this connection, Dr. Kim- 
ball points to one of the results of 
a survey with which the Midwest 
Research Institute in Kansas City 
helped the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. The survey showed that, 
of a number of major problems fac- 
ing the feed industry, all but one 


dealt with sales and marketing. Dr. 
Kimball is president of the Midwest 
Research Institute in Kansas City, 
and this article is a condensation of 
a talk which he made before the re- 
cent convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 
Research nationally in the US. is 


4 FASTEST GROWING - - MOST POPULAR 
(MOISTURE TESTER 


“over 4,000 sold in less than 


six years! 
UNIVERSAL MOISTUR 

Direct readings on a dial 


‘No weighing of the sample 
One minute accuracy 
No electrical outlets or 
batteries 

_ No separate temperature 


ak rugged, precision made 
Instrument 
g Ten day free trial—no 
obligation 


YOUR HEAOO 
fOR 
QPFICIAL TESTING 


"ALL PURPOSE 


MA A 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE IN 


ND OUR FREE 


TALOG 


1316-C SHERMAN AVE. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


increased now by a factor of 50 times 
in the last 20 years, due principally 
to the dependence of our entire econ- 
omy on science and to the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of research peo- 
ple which are so obvious in thousands 
of new products and new processes. 
There are many economists who say 
that research is the most important 
single factor in our present national 
standard of living. 

Many companies claim that the dis- 
continuance of their research effort 
would seriously cripple their business, 
and there are predictions by other 
companies that half of the products 
that they will be selling in 1975 have 
yet to be developed by themselves 
or anybody else. 

The economic influence of research 
on other industries is very marked. 
Take the petro-chemical industry, for 
example. About 6% of the sales dol- 
lar is spent on research. Instrument 
manufacturers spend up to 12% of 
the sales dollar on research. There 
are other industries such as tanning, 
lumber products and certain types of 
food processing, both human and ani- 
mal, which spend less than 1%, and 
some of them spend less than 4%. 
Their position in the national econ- 
omy is marked also, but for a dif- 
ferent reason than in the petro- 
chemical companies. 

Most mature companies regard re- 
search as an essential operating de- 
partment, and, in fact, among those 
which are better organized, it is con- 
sidered almost as a separate business 
entity organized to produce specific 
technology and this applies whether 
the research people are in the em- 
ploy of a given company or whether 
the work is done outside. 


Predictions on Research 


There are some interesting pre- 
dictions about what is going to hap- 
pen in this research business in the 
next decade or so. The expenditures 
in 1955 were just short of $5 billion, 
and 400,000 technical people were 
employed. Future possibilities are 
striking. The gross national product 
of this country in 10 years should 
be $600 billion—it’s just short of 
$400 billion now—and the predictions 
for 1975 show a gross national prod- 
uct of $800 billion. Research will 
certainly keep pace, and the esti- 
mates indicate $8 billion will be spent 
in 1965 for research, science, en- 
gineering and technology and $16 bil- 
lion by 1975. 

That would make the research in- 
dustry as such—if you consider ev- 
erybody working in it to be in a 
single industry—among the 20 larg- 
est industries in the U.S. and it will 
employ a million people. The competi- 
tion for men and ideas will be enor- 
mous, mostly for ideas. 

Technology is here to stay; in fact, 
we’re in the middle of it. In the 
next decade, it seems to me, the 
question is not shall we do research 
or shall we not, but what will hap- 
pen to us if we don’t and where does 
one get the job done best? 

The next quarter century will see 
technology progress at a rate un- 
precedented in the history of the 
human race. 

All Business Problems 

Research engineers and research 
chemists won't be confined to labora- 
tory sciences. In fact, they are not 
so confined today, but they will play 
an increasingly important role in the 
solution of business problems. You 
have heard of the term “operations 
research.” Among sophisticated 
groups this is having a tremendous 
impact on management decisions, and 
the knowledge that these people have 
of the applications of computers, and 
certain electronic devices will have 
great utility in planning production 
and the forecasting and controlling 
of inventories, for example. 

These technical people, in the fu- 
ture, will have access to many new 
tools that we only envision today. 
For example, the impact of revolu- 
tionary type computers will permit 
solutions of problems which would 
not be attempted at all today be- 
cause of the enormity of the work 
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Nutrient Factors Packed Every 
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Gus Storage Total 
70,000 Tons with National Alfalfa’s Latest “ea Establishes 
carden City Completion) New High Standards for the Feed Industry 


Terminal gas storage at Mid- 
land, Kansas; Omaha, ! 
hbraska and Garden City, 
Kansas, permit shipping into 
all important feed areas 
hrough such vast storage fa- 
. National has access 
to greater seiec tivity of 
ge stocks. “Relact ion of 


proauction as well as 
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in National’s new Hi-N prod-| Carotene and xanthophyll | Pigmentation! 
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gram. NATIONALIZE YOUR FEEDS WITH NATIONAL ALFALFA 


To BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


uct, more energy can be used | are found in direct proportion | Less Fibre...Allows More 
to replace this reduction. in dehydrated alfalfa. (Sup- | Energy Per Pound Of Feed! 
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involved. Consequently, the basic de- 
sign of structures and machines and 
vehicles will be much more precise. 
I think the important point here is 
not what is going on but the in- 
creasing rate at which these things 
are taking place. 


There are more than 300,000 plants 
which can be grown in captivity; that 
is to say, under controlled condi- 
tions. Certainly some of these might 
produce crops which would revolu- 
tionize the world’s food and raw ma- 
terial sources. Only 2% of these 300,- 
000 plants are now cultivated as 
crops by farmers. Most of the others 
we don’t know very much about, 
but of the 2% that are planted as 
farm crops, only two have been in- 
vestigated to any appreciable degree 
by scientists. These are soybeans and 
corn. And hundreds of food and in- 
dustrial substances, if not thousands, 
are derived from these two basic 
crops because of these intense 
studies. 


The chemical industry today manu- 
factures for sale about 7,000 chemi- 
cal products. That seems like a lot, 
but there are known and document- 
ed in the scientific literature 750,000 
different organic chemicals, and we 
are discovering 12,000 new ones each 
year. We have not found markets for 
over 99% of the organic chemicals 
that we know about. Certainly a ma- 
jor project should be undertaken on 


a national basis so that research 
men could know all of the significant 
data about these compounds. 


There is a trend upon us today 
that many people describe loosely 
as automation. It will have a real 
impact in almost every business. Au- 
tomation is described in some quar- 
ters as the development of machines 
that control machines, and in other 
respects, in other industries, it has 
different definitions. 

There are those who feel that elim- 
ination of the worker is the prime 
concern of automation, and I think 
they’re missing the point. You are 
interested in cutting unit costs and 
raising quality, but if investigation 
shows you that human labor can do 
the job better by hand and cheaper 
than machinery you are able to de- 
vise or purchase, then this machinery 
is purely of academic interest and of 
little practical value. 

I want to give you an example 
of automation. There is one plant 
that makes light bulbs and it pro- 
duces 1.2 billion of these a year with 
230 people with highly automated 
equipment. If they were using 1927 
methods, it would take 75,000 men 
to produce the same number of light 
bulbs. 

Peter Drucker is a very famous 
economist, head of the School of 
Economics at New York University. 
He made an observation recently 


SUPERIOR 


MORE PROFIT 


with 
J-MTC TWINE 


Here’s Why! 


REALLY SELLS FAST! J-MTC baler and binder twines are made from 
the finest Grade “A” Sisal fiber, grown under-ideal conditions near 
Yucatan, Mexico. It’s strong, uniform and the baler twine is knotless. 
BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Satisfied customers come back for more 
J-MTC twine. It’s chemically treated with rot, mold, insect, and rodent 
repellants. Each cylinder wropped in strong paper, tagged to indicate 
starting point, machine wound so it runs smooth and doesn’t collapse. 
EASY TO STOCK! Here’s a no-work item that sells itself. Baler twine 
is shipped in bundles of two cylinders totaling 40 lbs. gross; binder 
twine has 6 cylinders in a 50-lb. gross wt. 

bundle. Combinations easily made. Bagged in 


4-ply waterproof paper and securely bound. 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Your best feeds are better 


with 


Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the 
University of Maryland contain Abbott’s Arsanilic 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive 
pays for itself many times over in faster growth, 
better feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium 
feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— 


Chemical Sales Division 


North Chicago, Illinois 


LASSEN PROCESS 
CANADIAN & FORTIFIED 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


S.WILSON CO. 


that I would like to have you con- 
sider as a sub-theme of this dis- 
cussion. 

He said, “Automation means, 
above all, an entirely new way to 
manage a business.” 

The reason for this is very simple. 
Automation will shift the focus of 
business risk, and whatever it means, 
it will certainly mean one thing— 
that production will have to be kept 
fairly stable at a predictable rate 
for a fairly long time. Automation 
will always mean that there is a 
minimum rate of capacity below 
which the plant can’t operate at all. 
This means then that business can 
no longer adjust to economic fluctu- 
ations the way it has always ad- 
justed to them, mainly by changing 
the rate of production. 


Marketing Problem 


The risk of business had to be 
taken, therefore, increasingly by mar- 
keting people, and it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that under auto- 
mation, the ability to create, main- 
tain, predict and constantly expand 
a market will be the major hinge 
around which business management 
will turn. Riding the business cycle, 
as we all do now, will become in- 
creasingly uneconomical. 

The break-even point will go up 
in dollars, in terms of per cent of 
plant capacity. Therefore the mar- 
gin for error which we now play 
with will shrink, continuously and 
guess work must be replaced, where 
possible, by timely factual data. 

Automatic controls will permit rap- 
id processing of orders and their au- 
tomatic translation into production, 
and the implications for reduced in- 
ventory are very clear here. This 
will result, of course, in a shrink- 
age of the time lag between pur- 
chasing and production. This will also 
lead to new responsibilities of peo- 
ple in the advertising and sales pro- 
motion business, and it will give them 
the job of creating year-around mar- 
kets for things that are presently 
seasonal. 

The advent of this technological 
age and new product development 
will provide the marketing man with 
problems which will be staggering. 
We need better techniques for mar- 
keting new products and retailers and 
wholesalers and advertisers will have 
to have open minds about these new 
techniques. 

The need for more marketing in- 
formation is quite apparent. Of the 
$5 billion that was spent in research 
in the U.S. last year, less than 2% 
was spent on marketing research. 
That is strange when you think about 
it because on the average, for every 
dollar that the consumer spends, 
53¢ is distribution cost. 

The thing that has put the dis- 
tribution people in this fix is the 
many billions of dollars that are 
being spent by technical people in 
developing new products and new 
processes. Now the monkey seems 
to be on the back of the distribu- 
tion people. 

Market Research 

Mr. Spencer of Spencer Chemical 
Co., at a market research symposi- 
um, said, “Market research is the 
eyes and ears of business planning, 
provides the factual base and the 
analysis of otherwise intangible 
things on which business plans must 
be built. Business ventures most often 
succeed or fail according to the ac- 
curacy with which the sales market 
has been estimated.” 

Manufacturing cost, engineering 
requirements and organization- 
al needs can be projected with rea- 
sonable confidence. The really diffi- 
cult task is to predict the volume 
of sales and the selling price. Un- 
less this task can be skillfully and 
accurately accomplished, the entire 
venture proceeds on a very shaky 
foundation. In short, without alert 
research work, both sales planning 
and management decisions are seri- 
ously . handicapped. 

In the 1940’s and 50’s the concern 
of management has been over new 
technological developments and top 


Stuart P. Orr 


REPRESENTATIVE—Stuart P. Orr 
has been appointed feed chemicals 
representative in the Texas Chemical 
district for McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc. Out of Houston he will serve 
feed manufacturers in Texas. He 
formerly was with the United Fruit 
Co. in Honduras and Costa Rica. Mr. 
Orr is a native of Arkansas and a 
graduate of Mississippi State College. 
Previous to his United Fruit Service, 
he taught agricultural courses at 
Barton, Ark. 


management recruits widely among 
engineers and scientists. I believe 
that in the mid 1950’s, where we 
presently find ourselves, and in the 
next 10 to 20 years, there will be 
growing attention to economic and 
marketing trends and this will lead 
to considerable recruiting among 


Users all agree: 


WINSTED Rote a Matic 
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Feed Mill Profits! 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder attracts repeat 
baled alfalfa shredding and grind- 
ing business by saving mill labor 
time anc annoying customer ye 
Gravity-fed bale shreds quickly 
and hay blows into hammermill at 
capacities to 6 tons an hour! 
Enclosed, dust-free operation. 
Needs but 4 feet square space and 
only 5 HP motor. Learn how 
ROTO-MATIC steadily taps profits 
se your mill. Get Bulletin 101— 
ree. 
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New MultiFOS 


‘anulations 


No for the first time, you select the phos- 
phorus texture you want—and MultiFOS 
delivers. Supplies coarse, medium or fine gran- 
ules to meet your exact manufacturing needs. 
Whatever granulation you order, you'll like 
the performance of this improved 18% P tri- 
calcium phosphate in your plant . . . and in 
your feeds. You'll profit from its lower laid-in 
cost per unit of phosphorus. And you'll find 
MultiFOS shipments tailored to your manu- 
facturing schedules — another International 
service you'll appreciate. 
If you are not already using MultiFOS, write 
or wire your sales agent now (see list below) 
for samples and quotations. 


Beaded DynaFOS 


18%% P dicalcium phosphate 
Unique beading and high purity make 
dynamic DynaFOS today’s superior 
source of dicalcium phosphate, both 
nutritionally and mechanically. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sales Agents: A. G. GREENE CO., Charlotte (IN. Carolina) * BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis « CHARLES F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) + E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE CO., Tampa « EDWARD E. SMITH CO., Atlanta 
JAMES FARRELL & CO., Seattle and Los Angeles « GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) « M.A. McCLELLAND Co., Kansas City (Mo.) » MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO. Omaha « P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia + R. D. ERWIN CO. 
Nashville. «- STANDARD SALES CO.. Meridian (Miss.) + SUNSET FEED & GRAIN INC. Buffalo JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati WN. D. HOGG. LTD. Toronto 
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economist and market research peo- 
ple for top management functions. 
Again continuing on this trend 
basis, the situation we are facing 
will provide the technical schools 
with some very interesting problems. 
The acquisition of present knowledge, 
for example, won’t do much for the 
undergraduate, since too much train- 
ing in existing problems and current 
methodology may well impede the 
fresh viewpoint which leads people 
to explore new areas of thought. You 
can know too much about the old 
ones and not be interested in the 
new ones. The undergraduate of the 
future, whether he is in milling tech- 
nology, electrical engineering, or mar- 
ket research, may be rated not by 
what he knows but the imagination 


he exhibits in approaching unsolved 
problems. In all forms of technology 
the man who can see and formulate 
the problem usually contributes more 
than the person who actually solves 
it. I would say that enlightened man- 
agement recognizes these points to- 
day, and it is doing all it can to 
keep people stimulated with respect 
to creative thinking. 


Creative Thinking 


I can’t pass up this chance to put 
in a plug for creative thinking. You 
hear about it a lot today. Certainly 
all of us need more of it. I’m sure 
that the feed business would not pass 
it by if it were presented. The con- 
fusing point has always been the dif- 
ference between being able to think 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


creatively and to think judiciously, 
analytically. 

The important point is to define 
this creative process. It’s one which 
combines past experience with pres- 
ent experience with possibly some 
deliberate distortion. I wonder if you 
ever thought about that. One arrives 
at new combinations, new patents 
and new configurations. Chance may 
solve some problem you are facing, 
but as the great scientist Pasteur 
once said, “Chance favors the pre- 
pared mind.” Those who do think 
creatively in business are forwardly 
oriented. They are looking ahead. 

People should set aside a definite 
period for creative thinking. Creative 
thinking must be planned. 


Operations Research 


I want to mention also the field 
of operations research, which came 
into being about the middle of World 
War II as a means for optimizing 
our ability to locate German sub- 
marines when there was a vast ocean 
area to find them. It is really the 
application of engineering and sci- 


P. S. If you are not now getting the results you have a right 
antibiotic products, you owe it to yourself to let The 


pre-mix or basic feed fortification needs 


to expect 


f from other vitamin and 
Ray Ewing Company quote on your next 


entific techniques to problems of 
management in business, and I am 
sure that this will invade the feed 
field if it hasn’t already. 


Typical problems would be the 
studies of how to control traffic at 
a complicated intersection, the ef- 
fect of a change in manufacturing 
process on new factory locations, 
the control of inventory in a super- 
market, optimum location of under- 
ground tanks for the best possible 
distribution of liquefied petroleum 
gas, inventory predictions so that one 
always makes optimum use of the 
material on hand and many others 
of that sort. 


Just as a final thought—we have 
at Midwest Research learned a little 
about the feed business recently be- 
cause we have been helping Lloyd 
Larson of Midwest Feed in formulat- 
ing a survey. 


Sales Problems 


It’s interesting to note that it 
shows clearly that the major prob- 
lems of the feed business are sales 
promotion, credit and finance, dis- 
tribution and production. All but one 
of them have to do with sales, and 
that is why I devoted so much of 
my talk to that point. 

You know that Midwest Research 
and Midwest Feed are about to en- 
gage in a project. It was difficult 
to decide on this project because it 
was obvious that it would have to 
have three characteristics—a high 
interest level, clear cut results and 
be capable of direct utilization. So 
we came down to cost standards of 
in-plant operation. To the best of 
everyone's knowledge, this is the first 
time when the feed group has got 
together in the common interest to 
undertake jointly supported work. 

These studies will be made of opti- 
mum practical methods for each uni- 
form or each unit operation in the 
feed business. These studies will be 
made in several plants, and we will 
end up with some standards. We will 
be able to tell you what an idealized, 
practical plant should do and should 
be like, and you can determine from 
this how yours matches up. This 
might lead to some interesting equip- 
ment designs. 

From my limited knowledge of the 
feed business, I would say that you 
have done an amazing job in the 
general field of nutrition. I would 
say that if the same attention to 
processing problems and equipment 
were paid, the industry would prob- 
ably progress appreciably. 


NEW MILL COMPLETED 
CLERMONT, IOWA. — The Cler- 
mont Cooperative recently opened its 
new, larger mill, culminating an ex- 
pansion program which started last 
May with an addition to the plant. 


GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


You get 30% greater pull through this 
powerful magnetic separctor than with 
any comparable magnet on the market. 
What's more, it's guaranteed forever. 
saves you valuable down time and 
machinery damage because it snactches 
out iron particles and trash Iron from 
material being processed. Protective 
casing prevents breakage and keeps 
dirt out. Available hinged or not 
hinged. Write for literature and prices. 
Terms usually arranged if desired. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 311 Wichita, Kansas 
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SHELLBUILDER 
WILL SUIT YOU 
COMPLETELY, TOO 


Even more, Shellbuilder will suit 
your customers, too. Most 
poultrymen know that they get 
more production when they 
feed Shellbuilder to their hens. 
Shellbuilder is a quality prod- 
uct, pure crushed reef oyster 
shell, uniform in size, strongly 
packaged. So, to make sure you 
suit yourself and your customers, 


order more Shellbuilder today. 
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State Bureau Drafts 
Tentative Revision of 


New York Feed Laws 


ALBANY, N.Y.— Changes recom- 
mended by a committee representing 
New York feedmen have been incor- 
porated “pretty generally” in a tenta- 
tive revision of the state’s feed laws 
just drafted by the legal bureau of 
the State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, according to Judge 
Henry E. Gillette, chief counsel. 

Judge Gillette said that in addition 
to the changes recommended by the 
feed men, the proposed new version 
contains provisions dealing with ad- 
mixture of antibiotics and drugs, 
which will remove “question of doubt 
on right to do it.” 

Rules and regulations empowering 
the state commissioner of agriculture 
and markets to make slight changes 
not contrary to statutory laws are 
in the proposed new laws, Judge 


Gillette said. Also added are’ pro-* 


cedural items concerned with hear- 
ings. 

The new version of Article 8 of the 
Agriculture and Markets Law, which 
is entitled “Sale and Analysis of 
Concentrated Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs,” is not expected to be sub- 
mitted to the legislature for action 
until next January, Judge Gillette 
said. He explained that a “cross sec- 
tion of opinion” is desirable before 
putting the new verison in final 
shape. 

The legal bureau’s draft is being 
presented to the commissioner of 
agriculture and markets, as well as 
various bureau heads, Judge Gillette 
said..It will also be submitted to 
“some. experts in the field” for study, 
he stated. When the laws are in final 
shape, they will be resubmitted to 
thé feed men’s committee for con- 
sideration. ~ 

Members ;o—f the committee who 
discussed the fecommended changes 
with state officials included Austin 
W. Carpenter, executive secretary of 
the “Eastern Federation of Feed 


Merchants; D. R. Huckle, Cooperative 
Feed Dealers, Inc., Binghamton; C. 


O. Gourley, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, and Robert R. Ludwig, 
G.L.F., Albany, who represented 


committee member W. D. McMillan, 
also of G.L.F., Albany, in Mr. Mc- 
Millan’s absence. This committee pre- 
sented the recommendations form- 
ulated as a result of a larger com- 
mittee’s study of New York’s present 
feed laws. 


<i 


Cottonseed Association 


To Hear R. M. Bethke 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — “What the 
Feed Manufacturer Wants in Cotton- 
seed Meal” will be the subject of an 
address by R. M. Bethke, vice pres- 
ident and director of research, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., before the 60th an- 
nual convention of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Assn. 

Dr. Bethke will address the conven- 
tion on May 21 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


"EVERYONE KNOWS 


Calf raisers everywhere know the quality of 
Blatchford’s Calf Pab. It’s universally accepted! 
Feature Calf-Pab in your store—a top selling 
milk replacer that’s profitable to sell . . 
sell because farmers know Calf-Pab produces 


fine calves at low cost. 


“REDUCES MY SALES PROBLEMS” 


. simpler to feature one outstanding 
brand. No confusion in selling. Easier to adver- 
tise and better displays méan pape turnover. 


It’s easier . 


Less loss from slow movers. 


“BUILDS REPEAT SALES” 


Calf-Pab is high in milk solids, in Vitamins A,D, 
By and antibiotics... plus all other essential nutri- 
ents. No other feed produces better calves, yet 
Calf-Pab sells better because it costs less to feed. 


“$1000 CONTEST HELPS ME SELL” 
Blatchford’s nationally advertised $1000. Calf 
Raising Contest brings customers into our store. 
Free displays and other sales aids, plus Blatch- 
ford’s Low Cost Feeding Plan, increases calf 


feed sales. 


Dept. 236 
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WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
CALF-PAB DISPLAYS ON $1000 


CALF RAISING CONTEST! 


Buy Demon Steamed Rolled Oats in Your Blatchford Cor 


Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard 
PROMOTED—Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard 
has been elected assistant secretary 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange. She 
has been with the Corn Exchange for 
27 years. Her election was the re- 
sult of the exchange’s board of di- 
rectors’ action Feb. 28. 


Dealers Permitted 
To Sell Vaccines 


EPHRATA, PA.—Feed dealers in 
Pennsylvania are permitted to sell 
poultry biological products if certain 
legal requirements are met. 

Richard Ammon of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
obtained an opinion to this effect 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture after a newspaper earlier 
had run a story saying that under 
state law poultry vaccines could be 
purchased only from licensed veter- 
inarians. 

The state officials noted that poul- 
try owners may purchase fowl] pox 
vaccine, pigeon pox vaccine, New- 
castle disease vaccine and infectious 
bronchitis vaccine for use in their 
own flocks. These biological products, 
it was explained, may be sold by 
certain authorized persons, including 
veterinarians and “authorized dis- 
tributors.” Feed dealers fall into the 
latter classification. 

An authorized distributor is one 
designated as such in writing by an 
approved source company. The dis- 
tributor also must report monthly 
the sale of all vaccines, including the 
names and addresses of purchasers 
and amounts of vaccines sold. 
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Intensive War on Khapra Beetle Keeps 


Pest Under Control, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—A massive clamp- 
down on activities of the khapra 
beetle has greatly reduced this in- 
sect’s chances of spreading from the 
Southwest, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

In the first year of an intensive 
control program by Federal and State 
officials and the grain-handling in- 
dustry, the insect has been eradicated 
by fumigation from about two-thirds 


of the grain-storage space found in- | 


fested—60 million out of 90 million 
cubic feet. Fumigation of infested 
grain-storage buildings was begun in 
February 1955. Quarantine of pre- 
mises and treatment of host commo- 


dities and grain sacks intended for | 


re-use are helping to prevent the 
beetle’s spread to new areas, says E. 
D. Burgess, in charge of plant pest 
control work for the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of USDA. 

First identified in this country in 
1953, the khapra beetle has been 
found in California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico at 345 
which 158 have already been fumi- 
gated. Although inspection of almost 
40,000 properties in 32 states has so 
far revealed no additional beetles, 
intensive inspection continues, and 
training of State and Federal inspec- 
tors in how to ferret out and identify 
the pest is considered best insurance 
against its gaining new footholds. 


Search Extended 

Since this insect depends on man 
for its spread, search for it has been 
extended to railroad boxcars that 
moved commodities from _ infested 
plants prior to the cooperative quar- 
antine and eradication program. Fed- 
eral and State inspectors have been 
able to dig back into records and ob- 
tain serial numbers of the cars. Each 
time one of them shows up on a main 
line, the railroads notify USDA's in- 
spectors, and a thorough search is 
made of the entire car, inside and out. 

By the end of February, 58 of 236 
cars on the list had been inspected. 
Only one car has been found infected 
and that one had only three speci- 
mens. This car was covered over im- 
mediately and fumigated with methyl] 
bromide. 

This intensive search and fumiga- 
tion program are regarded as being 


justified, first by the tremendous dam- | 


age the beetle is capable of causing, 
and second because the insect was 
discovered while apparently still con- 
fined to a small area, Mr. Burgess 
points out. The beetle is considered 
the world’s worst stored-grain pest, 
and probably could thrive or survive 
in any part of the United States. In 
California, fumigating operations to 
date have cost only one-half of one 
percent of the annual value of the 
crops they protect. 

Most spectacular phase of the work 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Always Safe and Sure 


NO MUSS 
NO FUSS 
NO DUST 


Contains No 
Mineral Oil 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box $40, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


locations, of | 


has been fumigation with methyl- 
bromide gas of immense grain ware- 
houses, covered with gas-impervious 
nylon plastic, to kill every beetle on 
the outside walls as well as inside 
the building. The plastic is anchored 
underground around the base, and the 
area around the building is sprayed 
with insecticide for additional protec- 
tion. 

One warehouse required 9% acres 
of the plastic tarpaulin and 10% tons 
of fumigant. Clothespin-like metal 
clamps hold the tarpaulin pieces to- 
gether with airtight seams. This work 
must be done when there is little 
wind, because normal winds in the 
Southwest often tear the covering or 
pull it loose. 

Forced-air circulation systems draw 
out air and circulate the gas by fans 


for quicker and more effective pene- 
| tration of grain and building. Placed 
‘about the building and inserted into 
‘bulk grain to circulate the gas are 
probes with perforated tips attached 
to hoses and vacuum-cleaner motors. 
Similar probes carry methyl-bromide 
samples to a gas-analysis station, 
located outside the building, where a 
|continuous check on gas concentra- 
tion is maintained during the fumiga- 
tion process. 


John S. Carver Heads 
Washington Stations 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Prof. John S. 
|Carver will take over the reins of 
|Washington’s eight agricultural ex- 
|periment stations, effective April 1. 

| On that date he will become act- 
|ing director, agricultural experiment 
Stations. Prof. Carver succeeds Dr. 
|Mark T. Buchanan, director, who for 
}the next two years, will head up 
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Washington State College's intercol- 


lege exchange program in Lahore, 
Pakistan. 
Since Prof. Carver will become 


eligible for retirement upon comple- 
tion of his new assignment, a search 
for his successor as poultry science 
department chairman at Washington 
State has started. The Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences has appointed a 
committee to select nominees. Profi 
I. L. Kosin is chairman, with L. R. 
Berg of the Western Washington Ex- 
periment Station and John P. Miller, 
extension poultry specialist, as mem- 
bers. 

Prof. Carver's new appointment 
climaxes a career of 33 years of serv- 
ice to the poultry industries in the 
state of Washington. It was back in 
1923 that he came to Washington 
State from Massachusetts. He came 
to WSC as professor and chairman 
of the department of poultry science, 
and has held that same post continu- 
ously ever since. 


PATENTS PENDING 


want it. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Every Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill has an 
1800 RPM fan (with its own motor) running in a 
large full-scroll fan housing. The fan is treated as 
a separate unit because each Feed Mill requires 

a different capacity for conveying ground material. 
We give you exactly the air power you need to 
convey and elevate ground material where you 
This custom engineered air power 
assures maximum efficiency of the fan at all times. 
No choking — No plugging — Less fire hazards. 
Standard fans, carried in stock, can deliver 
ground material at the rate of 20 tons per hour 
any distance up to 150 feet. Just another of the 
many advanced engineering features in the 
Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill. 


To Make Your Custom Grinding More Profitable — 
Write Us For The Complete Bryant Double- 


Duty Story — We'll Send You A Copy 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. Port Huron, Mich 


Leads With Advanced Hammermill Engineering 
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when your feeds contain the right amount 


Atrophic rhinitis takes 10 million dollars away from hog raisers every year! the fi rst a nd 
This costly, infectious disease in itself kills few pigs. However, 
because of injury to the nasal passages, infected pigs lose one line of that enables 
defense against the invasion of secondary bacterial infections. ‘ 


Many affected pigs contract pneumonia and die. Pigs that live do poorly — 


use their feed inefficiently — become unthrifty and stunted — are this new, approv e 


slow to reach market weight. ~ 
There is no cure for atrophic rhinitis itself. But, today, there is a 
NEW way you can help your customers guard their pigs against | 


secondary bacterial infections, reduce death losses and maintain weight 
gains and feed efficiency in the presence of atrophic rhinitis. 


You can supply your customers with feeds containing the right 

amount of AUREOMYCIN and your feed tags can carry a new, 
approved disease claim. See the sample tag at the right. Give your customers 
this new, added protection for their pigs! 


E€YANAMID AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


feed tag you 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


only antibiotic 
SH you to make 
disease claim! 
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The farmer's daughter knows 
that one 


PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 


Levels of essential amino acids play an important part in the fast gains and increased growth 
demanded by today’s competitive livestock and poultry markets. Feeds enriched with PAPROCO 
West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular and liver hydrolysate added ) con- 
tain the added nutritional “punch” of free amino acids from fish protein which help in 
fast, economical production. Your customers get a competitive edge and you enjoy increased 
profits. When you specify PAPROCO in your feed formulas, you get these p/us factors: 


> Unidentified Growth Factor(s) oe Breeding “Carry Over” Factor 
a a B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins os Manufactured by Lassen Process 
th Sls H + Amino Acids from Fish Protein he. Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 
hate + Essential Trace Minerals Assured Year ‘Round Supply 

ive qualities © 

a | Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 

im | Write for descriptive booklet! 
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Acids from Fish 
from Fish Protein 
Contains paproco Condensé 
giandulor and liver hydrolys¢ 
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3 factured by patented proc 
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USDA Expert Sees More Efficient 
Shelters for Livestock in Future 


WASHINGTON—Management and 
environment have been getting more 
attention from livestock experts re- 
cently, and the importance of the 
right environment and housing and 
shelter in efficient livestock and poul- 
try production is pointed up in recent 
comments and data from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A research engineer of USDA em- 
phasizes that it will pay farmers to 
build livestock shelters with an eye to 
low-cost construction, better operat- 
ing efficiency and—especially in the 
South — keeping animals cooler in 
summer, 

Harry L. Garver, farm-buildings 
specialist of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service, advises farmers to 
think of new livestock shelters and 
other service structures as tools—de- 
signed to do the job at hand, flexible 
enough to be easily adapted to 
changes in farm operations, and low 
enough in cost to be torn down and 
replaced by more suitable buildings, 
if that becomes desirable. 

“Some old stone barns,” he points 
out, “may be beautiful monuments to 
the past, but too often they wall in 
the farmer with out-moded methods, 
making him a slave to the four-tined 
fork and to many arduous and un- 
loved chores.” 


Hot Weather Considerations 

Besides providing greater efficiency 
at low cost, livestock shelters of the 
future will be designed especially to 
help animals maintain high producti- 
vity during hot weather, Mr. Garver 
believes. Citing research that shows 
the value of cool shelters, he sees a 
trend in farm-building design toward 
insuring optimum summer comfort, 
with less emphasis on keeping mature 
animals warm in winter. Very young 
livestock and poultry must continue 
to have proper protection against 
cold. 

Mr. Garver points out that dairy 
cows can stand fairly cold weather 
but are quick to react to heat. Milk 
flow in Jerseys declines little until 
temperatures get down to about 25° 
F. Most well-fed Holsteins produce 
well at temperatures as low as 5° F. 
But feed consumption and milk pro- 
duction begin dropping off rapidly in 
Holsteins above 75° and in Jerseys 
above 80°. At 105° F., eating and 
milk flow virtually stop in both 
breeds. 

Hot weather also cuts down on 
gaining rates in beef calves, Mr. Gar- 
ver points out. Experiments by the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station show. that Shorthorn calves 


Swift 


| Feeds 
Proteins 
Minerals 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
FEED DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


FOR... 


LITTER 


particularly, and Santa Gertrudis 
calves to a lesser degree, gained more 
when kept for a year in a 50° con- 
stant-temperature chamber than they 
did in an open shelter. Calves main- 
tained the year ’round at a tempera- 
ture of 80° F. gained less than those 
in open shelter. 


Pays Dividends 

Research indicates that even simple 
steps taken to keep cattle cooler in 
hot climates will pay dividends. Best 
shelter against summer heat, Mr. 
Garver says, is a shaded corral fenced 
by wire, especially if surrounded by 
green vegetation. One of the most 
effective shade materials is hay 
spread on a slatted canopy about 12 
feet high. High board fences and 
broad surfaces of buildings near cor- 
rals should be avoided, since they 
reflect and re-radiate substantial 
amounts of heat to cattle, even when 
they are standing under shade. 

Shelters built so they can be opened 
to the cooler northern sky in summer 
—and to available sun on the south 
side in winter—can be economical 
and effective in the South. Mr. Gar- 


ver suggests a pole structure, with 
straw spread on the roof and bales 
of hay or straw forming the three 
closed sides, as one way to provide 
excellent shelter at low cost in mild 
climates. 

University of California studies 
show that pigs weighing 100 Ib. gain 
an additional 100 Ib. on less feed when 
they are kept at about 70° F. than 
at other temperatures. Hogs weigh- 
ing around 200 Ib. use feed most effi- 
ciently at 60° F. The amount of feed 
saved at these optimum tempera- 
tures, Mr. Garver says, is enough to 
pay for good pig housing in a fairly 
short time. 


Egg Production 


Research at USDA's Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., has 
demonstrated that egg production is 
highest from hens at about 55° F. 
and 70% relative humidity, but tem- 
peratures anywhere between 40° and 
70° F. are generally satisfactory. Be- 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE- MIXES, 
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low or above those limits, egg-laying 
declines. At 95° F., birds show de- 
cided distress and egg production 
practically ceases. 

With research results such as these 
available, Mr. Garver says, farm- 
building designers are likely to make 
livestock shelters for summer use 
more open than in the past, especially 
for the South, and will undoubtedly 
give more attention to provision of 
cool shade for animals in hot weather. 
Increased use of fans and evapora- 
tive surface cooling, and possibly 
some use of refrigeration-type equip- 
ment, are likely in future livestock 
buildings. 

In tests by the California experi- 
ment station, beef cattle in a corral 
equipped with a fan gained a pound 
more per day than cattle kept under 
similar conditions without fanning 
during three summer months in 1955, 
when daytime temperatures often 
climbed above 100° F. Cooling the 
drinking water for these animals from 


3617 Dryden Road —— @ — Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 


ANOTHER FIRST 


FISH SOLUBLES EQUIVALENT 


54% PROTEIN 


VyLactos continues to lead the field in quality and economy on de- 
xs hydrated fish solubles. New Dynasol 100-S is equal, pound for pound, 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Dynasol 100-S is dehydrated by a patented process which retains the full 
potency of fish soluble values including unidentified growth factors. Dehydrated 
on soybean oil meal to deliver a guaranteed 54% high quality protein. 


Dynasol 100-S is packed in 40-lb. bags, since 40 lbs. per ton will provide the 2% 
fish soluble level normally recommended. The 54% Protein helps maintain a 
high protein level in your feed at very low cost. 


@ ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 


@ UNIFORM 
@ CONVENIENT 


Get the Facts on Dynasol 100-S 


East Euclid 


Des Moines 13, 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INO, 


1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa 


Please send me complete details and 
prices on Dynasol. 


State........ 
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around 90°, the summer temperature 
of irrigation water in the area, to 65° 
F. also proved beneficial. 

Design emphasis on low-cost con- 
struction, or more efficient operations 
—including increased use of power 


equipment—and on flexibility is al- 
ready showing up in new livestock 
shelters. Modern buildings for loose- 
housing of dairy cows are good ex- 
amples of the trend toward openness, 
low cost, and flexibility. 


BUTLER 
|__ BOX 938 
SALES 


Co., Des Moines; James 


AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 


llyphos 


& Plate, San Francisco; H 


PHOSPHORUS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


PHONE HOUSTON 


CHEMICAL 2-7587 
GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


Warner Brokerage 


Carroll Swanson Sales 
sprigs Co., Los Angeles; Berger 
*. toll & Sons, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


Loose housing readily permits 
changes in dairy herd size, or a shift 
from dairy farming to beef cattle 
with no changes except remodeling 
the milking room for storage or other 
use. 

Portable hog houses and farrowing 
crates can be moved into loose-hous- 
ing sheds when required by cold 
weather. With a few portable pens 
and fences, the sheds can be easily 
adapted for lambing, and they also 
make excellent shelters for outdoor 
chick brooders. 

On the other hand, if the owner 
sees more profit in fruits and vege- 
tables than in livestock, he can readily 
convert his loose-housing into pack- 
ing sheds. 


Vitamin K, Folic Acid 
Discussed at Twin City 


Nutrition Seminar 


ST. PAUL—A nutritional review of 
folic acid and vitamin K was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Twin City 
Nutrition Seminar March 20 at the 
University of Minnesota. More than 
50 representatives of the feed indus- 
try and the university attended. 

Dr. I. E. Liener of the university 
presided. 

Dr. Douglas V. Frost of Abbott 


Reasons why you'll tind 


PILOT BRAND‘ 


OYSTER SHELL 
a profitable business-builder 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is pure calcium carbonate—a perfect eggshell 
material. It will definitely help your poultry-raising customers get maxi- 
mum production of stronger shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is clean, kiln-dried, odorless—not a bit of 


waste or dirt. Because it’s 100% 


you of easy sales. 


for Poultry 


cost per usable pound. 
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a 


| PILOT | 


“SHELL || 


PILOT BRAND is the Jargest-selling eggshell material in the world. 


PILOT BRAND is nationally-advertised on 70 outstanding 
radio stations and in leading farm and poultry journals. 


PILOT BRAND, with big year-’round demand, assures 
..fast turnovers... fine profits. 


usable, PILOT BRAND is lowest in 


Roy H. Fishman 


JOINS CSC — Commercial Solvents 
Corp. has named Roy H. Fishman to 
head sales development of its expand- 
ing animal nutrition products pro- 
gram, it has been announced by 
James V. O’Leary, general manager 
of the company’s biochemicals divi- 
sion. Mr. Fishman will administer the 
company’s sales campaign for its 
Baciferm and bacitracin antibiotic 
feed supplement. He will also be re- 
sponsible for coordinating research, 
production and marketing of all prod- 
ucts in CSC’s animal nutrition line. 
Formerly sales service manager for 
the agricultural department of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Mr. Fishman is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Laboratories discussed vitamin K and 
field trials as concerned with the 
hemorrhagic syndrome. The likeli- 
hood of the incidence of field hem- 
orrhagic disease will be lessened by 
further attention to the vitamin K 
adequacy of rations, Dr. Frost said. 

Folic acid was discussed by Dr. 
Thomas H. Jukes of the research 
division of American Cyanamid Co. 
He told the seminar that folic acid, 
a vitamin of the B complex, has been 
shown to be needed for growth, feath- 
ering and prevention of perosis and 
anemia in chicks. There is current 
interest in the use of folic acid for 
chicks on feed that is low in alfalfa, 
he said. Fish meal, he added, is a 
poor source of folic acid. 

This vitamin, first synthesized in 
1945 by Cyanamid, is now being 
studied by enzyme chemists in the 
formation of amino acids—methio- 
nine, histodine and serine, Dr. Jukes 
continued. He said folic acid is of 
importance in practical nutrition for 
use in enabling methionine to be 
utilized effectively. 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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This is Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


lt’s stable—icts you be sure of the vitamin E content 
of your finished feed. Tests show no loss in potency 
over long, warm storage in finished feed. 

It’s consistent—you can count on 20,000 Interna- 
tional Units of Vitamin E per pound in the form of 
d-alpha-tocopheryl acetate. This form is the most 
stable, the most potent biologically. 

W's easy to use—the vitamin E in Myvamix is ona 
soy meal base that’s dry, non-dusting, as easy to 


handle as anything in your mill. 

With the growing importance of vitamin E in 
poultry and animal nutrition, you should know 
how little it costs to be sure of the vitamin E con- 
tent of your feed. For information or a quotation, 
write to Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and 
Memphis ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

“Myvomix” is trademark. 


producers of Myvamix vitamin E 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 


is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Cleims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5423—Hammer 
Mill 


The Southern Equipment Co. has 
announced production of its new 
Seco Super Twin Drive hammer mill. 
Separate mill and blower motors 
(both smaller than one motor used 
for both mill and blower) reduce 
starting demand by 25%, it is 
clajmed. Grinding efficiency is im- 
proved by relocation of the blower 
on the back of the mill, providing 
a direct line of travel for feed, it is 
said. As little as 50 h.p. for the mill 
motor and 15 hp. for the blower 
motor may be used on the 16-in. 
mill. Minimums of 60 and 25 h.p. 
motors are suggested for the 20-in. 
mill and 75 and 25 h.p. for the 24-in. 
mill. Other features claimed are an 
electrically welded body, heat hard- 
ened hammers, electronically bal- 
anced rotors and long-travel screens 
that are easily changed. To secure 
more complete information check No. 
5423 on the coupon and mail it to 
this publication. 


No. 5425—Live Yeast 
Cultare 


A new 2-color folder, “It Pays to 
Feed Diamond V. Brand Yeast Cul- 
ture,” has been prepared by Diamond 
V. Mills, Inc. Company spokesmen 
say that it is a comprehensive and 
complete treatment of live yeast cul- 
ture. It outlines the factors which 
are added to livestock and poultry 


feeds by the inclusion of live yeast 
culture and shows an actual photo 


of live yeast cells. The folder explains 
what the product is, how it is manu- 
factured and gives a resume of find- 
ings by researchers in many state 
agricultural colleges and  experi- 
mental stations in checking the ef- 
fects of live yeast culture in various 
types rations. Directions for its use 
are also included. Secure the folder 
by checking No. 5425 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5431—Iodine 


Calcium iodate, reported as a new | 
source of iodine, is now being used 
in Sterling trace mineral Blusalt, 
Green’salt (salt with phenothiazine 
and trace minerals) and Iodized salt 
blocks, announces the International | 
Salt Co. Company spokesmen state | 
that the new ingredient, which has 
recently been approved by the U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration for use 
in anima] feeds, is a stable form of 
a compound of iodine. It replaces 
stabilized potassium iodide used in 
the company’s previous farm-salt 
formulas. Company officials said that 
this source of iodine does not de- 
compose when exposed to moisture 
and sunlight and does not leach out 
of a salt block. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 5431 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 5426—Corn Cob 
Process 


William V. Karr and Michael B. 
Karr announce they have been grant- 
ed patent No. 2,733,145, “Corn Cob 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 
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P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Absorbent and Method of Producing 
Same,” by the U.S. Patent Office. 
The invention relates to what is 
claimed to be an improved animal 
feed and method of producing it and 
is based on the discovery that certain 
constituents of the corn cob provide 
a valuable absorbent and nutritive 
carrier for various nutritional prod- 
ucts, the announcement says. The 
Karr brothers plan to grant licenses 
to companies and individuals inter- 
ested in processing corn cobs to be 
mixed with molasses or other animal 
feeds. For further information, check 
No. 5426 and mail the coupon to 
Feedstuffs. 


No. 5424—Portable 
Blender 


“Porta-Blend” is the trade name 
of a new portable blender designed 
by the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co. The company announcement 
states that the unit “produces a 
highly uniform product when blend- 
ing dry mix with molasses. It is a 
compact portable, low cost, continu- 
ous type blender, ideal for the small 
or custom mill. It blends accurately 
measured quantities of molasses, or 
any other liquids varying in viscosity 


from water to that of heavy molasses, 


| with a controlled amount of dry in- 


gredients.” The blender is mounted 
on four rubber tire casters, equipped 
with a flexible hose and comes avail- 
able with either a 5 h.p. or a 7% h_p. 
motor. The dry mix inlet may be 
spotted directly under the discharge 
of either a vertical or horizontal 
batch type mixer, or any similar dis- 
charge arrangement, it is claimed. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5424 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 5428—Distillers 
Feeds Booklet 


“Make More Milk With Distillers 
Feeds” is the title of a 14-page color 
booklet prepared by the Distillers 
Feed Research Council. The introduc- 
tion is headed, “Dairying is big busi- 
ness” and sections following are de- 
voted to how distillers feeds are made 
and used, their composition, research 
on distillers products, suggested dairy 
supplement formulas and calf starter 
and milk replacement formulas. Se- 
cure the booklet, which is available 
without charge, by checking No. 5428 
on the coupon and dropping it in the 


No. 3860—Utility 
Booklet 


Rateonics Corp. has available a free 
booklet entitled, “How to Get More 
Results from 10% Less Power Costs.” 
The firm is a utility cost consultant 
which studies the elient’s use of the 
utility and attempts to obtain the 
lowest possible rate for service plus 
advantages to be gained under that 
rate. The booklet may be Obtained if 
you will check No. 3860 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the a; propriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5888—Booklet on safety in the 
grain milling and storage trade, Ac- 


cident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

No. 5889 — Cage laying operation 
booklet, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5890—Clip art books on poultry 
and swine for advertising purposes, 
John Andrews. 


No. 53891—Automatic bag packag- 
ing equipment, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


No. 5892—Booklet on fats stabiliza- 
tion during rendering, American 
Meat Institute Foundation. 


No. 58938—In-line helical gear 
drives, Link-Belt Co. 

No. 6864 — Catalog on process 
plants, Chemical Plants Division of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

No. 5894—22nd edition of “Profit- 
able Poultry Management,” Beacon 
Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y., free 
within Beacon’s distributing area 
from the Virginias to Maine, exclud- 
ing western Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York, $2 outside the area. 

No. 5895—Aluminum conveyor line, 
Oliver Corp. 

No. 5396— High-speed vibrating 
screen, Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

No. 5897—Sifters, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5898 — Antibiotic and vitamin 
product for poultry water, VyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5899—Gyratory screen for dry 
materials separation, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5400—Granular grind booklet, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5401—CRD product container, 
Rockland Chemical Co. 

No. 5402—Grinder for handling ear 
corn, small grain, hay roughages, etc., 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5408— Grain and ingredient 
measuring device, American Iron 
Works. 

No. 5404—Boxcar and truck loader, 
Power Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 5405—Gas brooder, Warner 


Ptizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 5407—Pallet repair manual, $1, 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
3, D. G 

No. 5408 — Feed analysis table, 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 5409—Grain sanitation booklet, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 5410 — Conveyor brochure, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 5411—Health products booklet, 
Lederle Laboratories Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5418—Rumen product, Dr. Le- 
Gear Medicine Co. 

No. 5414—Booklet on rotary air 
lock feeders, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5416—Grain sanitation movie, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 5416—Weigh batching system, 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co, 

No. 5417— Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Lakeland Engineering Equipment Co. 

No. 5418—Feed supplement, Merck 
& Co., Ince. 

No. 5419—Feeding practices bulle- 
tin, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. 

No. 5420—Grain process bulletin, 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 5421—Mobile feed unit, J. B. 
Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 5422 — Pink wheat detector, 
Mill Equipment Sales. 


Richardson Participates 
In Paris Trade Fair 


PARIS—Automatic processing 
equipment designed by the Richard- 
son Scale Co., Clifton, N.J., was one 
of the display attractions at the re- 
cent industrial fair at Paris. 

Participating in the company’s dis- 
play was an Italian firm which manv- 
factures a bagging scale under license 
by Officine Nuove Reggiane. Also 
participating in the display was Les 
Grands Moulins Duquesne, one of 
France’s largest manufacturers of 
poultry feed and among one of Eu- 
rope’s first automatic feed mills. 
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Use of Animal Fats in Feed 


By Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Washington State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. M. E. Ensminger, 
chairman of the animal husbandry de- 
partment at Washington State Col- 
lege, briefly reviews the reasons for 
using animal fats in feeds and then 
goes on to summarize research find- 
ings at various experiment stations 
on the use of fats. He also points out 
needs for further research on this 
subject and comments on the poten- 
tial market for surplus fats in feeds. 
This article is an excerpt from a 
paper presented by Dr. Ensminger at 
the annual meeting ot the Western 
States Meat Packers Assn. in San 
Francisco. Dr. Ensminger says the 
long range trend is for further de- 
clines in the demand for fats for ex- 
port and for use in U.S. soap manu- 
facture because of increased use of 
detergents. With proper research, 
promotion and education, he believes, 
there is a potential feed market for 
1 billion pounds or more of animal 
fats. 

¥ ¥ 


The feeding of animal fats reminds 
me somewhat of the story attributed 
to the Iowa swine producer, who said 
that he grew corn to feed hogs to pro- 
duce manure so that he could grow 
more corn to feed more hogs to pro- 
duce more manure. Thus, in some re- 
spects, it would appear that the ani- 
mal fat-feed cycle consists in produc- 
ing fats to feed animals so that we 
can produce more fats to feed more 
animals. 

Seriously, I do hope that we shall 
continue to make every effort to al- 
leviate some of the surplus animal 
fats through scientific breeding, feed- 
ing, and marketing at lighter weights. 
In short, let us strive to remove the 
cause of the problem; in the mean- 
time, let us meet the surplus fat di- 
lemma through finding new outlets as 
livestock feed. 


Why Add Fat? 


Common belief to the centrary, .ani- 
mals can tolerate a rather high fat 
content in the ration. As evidence of 
this, it is to be noted that sucklings 
normally handle a relatively large 
amount of fat, for milk contains 25 to 
40% of this nutrient on a dry-matter 
basis. Also, except for the soft-pork 
problem, no apparent difficulty is en- 
countered in feeding hogs on a rather 
high fat diet, such as results when 
large quantities of peanuts and soy- 
beans are fed. 

As livestock feeds, fats function 
much like carbohydrates in that they 
serve as a source of heat and energy, 
and for the formation of fat. Because 
of the larger proportion of carbon 
and hydrogen, however, fats liberate 
more heat than carbohydrates when 
digested, furnishing approximately 
2.25 times as much heat or energy per 
pound on oxidation as do the carbohy- 
drates. A less quantity of fat is re- 
quired, therefore, to serve the same 
function. In addition to having a high- 
er energy value (a _ concentrated 
source of calories), fats serve as car- 
riers of the fat-soluble vitamins, lend 
palatability to the diet, and provide a 
source of essential unsaturated fatty 
acids (there is evidence that humans, 
rats, and dogs require certain of the 
fatty acids). 

In addition to feed efficiency and 
possible other animal benefits, there 
are several advantages to adding fats 
to rations from the standpoint of 
feed mixing, including: (1) Control of 


W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 
312 Oll & Gas Bldg. FAirfax 3-8331 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


dustiness, (2) decreased wear on mix- 
ing machinery, (3) improved appear- 
ance and “feel” of the ration, and (4) 
greater ease in pelleting. 

It is estimated that we are current- 
ly feeding animal fats at the rate of 
about 250 million pounds annually. 
Thus, stabilized animal fat has be- 
come accepted as a high quality in- 
gredient of today’s feed bag. But we 
have only tapped a very small amount 
of the potential market. Actually, we 
are only using less than 25% as much 
fat as appears likely that we can and 
shall use. If each ton of manufactured 
feed merely had 1% added animal fat, 
the consumption of animal fats would 
rise sharply to 700 million pounds per 
year. 

It is encouraging to note that re- 


search studies in the feeding of ani- 
mal fats have opened up new fron- 
tiers; new markets for animal fats. 
Among some of the pertinent findings 
to date are the following: 

1. At the State College of Wash- 
ington, where cattle fattening investi- 
gations are being conducted with a 
grant-in-aid provided jointly by the 
National Renderers Assn. and the 
Western States Meat Packers Assn., 
Inc., 7% fat increased the rate of gain 
of steers fed alfalfa hay by an aver- 
age of 0.37 lb.—a little more than a 
third of a pound—per head per day. 

2. At the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the addi- 
tion of 5% animal fat to a cattle fat- 
tening ration reduced the pounds of 


Rey Swing 


feed required per pound of gain by 
approximately 10%. 

3. The Nebraska station and the 
American Meat Institute also report 
the successful addition of animal fats 
to cattle fattening rations. 

4. At the State College of Washing- 
ton, animal fat levels of 7% and 15%, 
respectively, were fed successfully to 
growing-fattening pigs. Also, back in 
1945-46, my colleagues and I at the 
Washington station incorporated 11% 
lard in “purified rations” for gestat- 
ing-lactating sows, and obtained satis- 
factory reproduction and lactation. 

5. At the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the use of 
10% fat in swine rations for growing- 
fattening hogs reduced the feed re- 
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quired per 100 Ib. of gain by an aver- 
age of 60 lb. or approximately 17%; 
and the carcasses of fat-fed animals 
were not appreciably fatter than 
those on standard control rations. 
Also, the North Carolina investigators 
found that hogs performed well on 
diets with 41% animal fat, provided 
adequate protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins were added. 

6. Also, feeding experiments with 
growing-fattening pigs, in which ani- 
mal fats were added, have been con- 
ducted by the University of Florida, 
Purdue University, Oklahoma A&M 
College and West Virginia University. 
Generally, these stations reported 
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that a substantial improvement in 
both rate of gain and feed efficiency 
was obtained when 1 to 15% animal 
fat was added to the ration. 

7. At the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was found that the optimum 
level of rendered animal fat to incor- 
porate in lamb fattening rations was 
from 5 to 10%; when 15% animal fat 
was added, the gains were lower, less 
efficient and more costly, and the 
carcass grades were lower. 

8. Also, poultry scientists—notably 
at Wisconsin, Illinois, and the US. 
Department of Agriculture have 
conducted a number of investigations 
in which different levels of animal 
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fats have been added, for both laying 
hens and broiler production. Greater 
production on less feed seems to be 
rather uniformily reported. Recently, 
the Ontario Agricultural College of 
Canada reported that the strain of 
bird was an influencing factor in the 
use of tallow. 

Although more experimental work 
is needed, it appears that up to 5 to 
6% animal fat can be added success- 
fully—with increased rate of gain and 
feed efficiency—to the rations of farm 
animals and poultry, provided the fat 
is first stabilized to prevent rancidity 
(Rancid fat in feed will destroy vita- 
mins E and A quite rapidly, thereby 
impairing feeding results). Also, in 
compounding such rations, con- 
sideration must be given to the fact 
that fats do not provide proteins, vita- 
mins or minerals. 


More Research Needed 


Research has, indeed, shown that 
animal fats may be fed successfully 
to fattening cattle, sheep, swine and 
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with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. 
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poultry. But more information is 
needed. More specifically, and among 
other things, we need to know the 
following: 

1. We need to know the optimum 
level of fat in different feed mixes 
and for different classes and ages of 
animals. 

2. We need to know more about 
protein-energy relationships. 

3. We need to know more about the 
grade and palatability of fat to use; 
without doubt the nature and com- 
position of fat do affect the results. 

4. We need to know more about 
methods of stabilizing fats with 
chemical antioxidants such as com- 
pounds containing butylated hydrox- 
yanisole (BHA), storing, heating, and 
mixing fats; and how best to add 
them to dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

5. We need to know more about the 
myriad and perplexing problems of 
interrelationships of nutrients, of in- 
testinal synthesis, of nutritional 
changes in processing, and of the ef- 
fect of dietary nutrients on the quali- 
ty of products produced. 

It has been well said that today’s 
animal research will fashion tomor- 
row’s market. In no area is this more 
true than in studies relative to ani- 
mal fats in feeds. 


Research is Not an Expense, 
but an Investment 

Research is not an expense, but an 
investment—an investment that pays 
handsome dividends. Research has: 

1. Boosted U.S. farm income to 10 
billion dollars a year. 

2. Increased crop production per 
acre 36% during the last three dec- 
ades—thus providing increased pro- 
duction even though the crop acreage 
of the country has essentially remain- 
ed unchanged. 

3. Increased animal units by 15% 
and production of meat, milk, eggs, 
and wool per animal unit by 46% dur- 
ing the past three decades. 

One noted authority has said that 
for every dollar that the USDA has 
ever expended in research during its 
whole existence, we are getting back 
returns of $500 every year. Indeed, 
science is fashioning a new and better 
world, and the feeding of animal fats 
can and should be a part thereof. 


Practical Promoting Fats in Feeds 

Lastly, there is need for practical 
promoting and selling of fats in feeds 
and in dehydrated alfalfa meal; there 
is need for a sound merchandising 
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John H. Skinner, Jr. 


JOINS DAFFIN — John H. Skinner, 
Jr., has joined Daffin Manufacturing 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., as sales promo- 
tion manager, accordicg to an an- 
nouncement by Irl A. Daffin, presi- 
dent. The firm manufactures the Daf- 
fin mobile feed mill and a line of 
“packaged” feed plants for stationary 
installations. Mr. Skinner, formerly of 
Springfield, Ill., has had considerable 
experience in the feed industry, hav- 
ing been associated with some of the 
major feed manufacturers in adver- 
tising and promotion work. 


and educational program, especially 
among small firms. 

With proper research, promotion 
and education there is a potential 
feed market for 1 billion pounds or 


more of animal fats. This is a logical 
and practical way in which to cushion 
inevitable decreases in exports. But, 
the purchase of fats will be and 
should be subjected to the same scru- 
tiny by the feed manufacturer as is 
the purchase of any other feed in- 
gredient; namely, price, availability, 
quality and results. In initiating a 
“fat-in-feed” program, the feed manu- 
facturer is admonished to select the 
better grade fats, that are palatable, 
and that have a guaranteed stability 
(20 hours or more, Active Oxygen 
Method—the A.O.M. test). Sub- 
sequently, the middle or lower grades 
of fats should be used only if experi- 
ence shows that feed quality can be 
maintained. 

A 3% enrichment of all commercial 
feeds —an amount well within the 
range of practicality for most feeds, 
from either a nutritional or physical 
properties viewpoint — would utilize 
2.1 billion pounds of fats. An average 
of 3% enrichment of poultry feeds 


alone would require some 1,227,000,- 
000 Ib. of fat. In 1954, we produced 
2,621,000,000 Ib. of grease, of which 
1,501,000,000 pounds was consumed 
domestically; thus there was a domes- 
tic surplus of 1,158,000,000 pounds in 
excess of domestic requirements. The 
latter, which was largely absorbed by 
the export market, is a _ potential 
source for feeds. 


EXPANDING MILL 


PAYNESVILLE, MINN.—The Mo- 
ronis Mill here has started a $20,000 
expansion and remodeling program. 
A new 75 h.p. hammermill and a new 
three-ton mixer will be installed to 
supplement present equipment, which 
includes one-ton and two-ton mixers. 
Also planned is expansion of the 
mixer room and the installation of 
six overhead bins and a 24-ft. truck 
scale. Docks are being extended and 
the driveway will be enclosed. 
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Prizer Gives Painting 


To Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—An oil 
painting, used originally as “copy” 
for an illustration in an advertise- 
ment by Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
has been presented to the department 
of flour and feed milling technology, 
Kansas State College, by J. J. Thomp- 
son, director of agricultural sales for 
the Pfizer organization. 

The presentation was made by 
Mr. Thompson to Dr. J. A. McCain, 
president of the college, at a lunch- 
eon March 27. The painting, done by 
T. M. Hoyne, is 24 in. by 20 in. and 
was used in an advertisement which 
appeared in the Jan. 14, 1956, issue 
of Feedstuffs. It was captioned “Sci- 
ence Comes to the Farm in a Feed 
Bag.” 

College officials have indicated that 
it will be hung in the library of the 


Feed Technology School. 


REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


Litty 


‘Stilbosol’ plus protein 
... puts more meat 
on market cattle 


Feeding tests show need for ample 
protein in ration to get full gain- 
boosting benefits from ‘Stilbosol’ 


M..: cattlemen have watched ‘Stilbosol’ prove itself as a 
great beef gain-booster. New evidence indicates that top gains 
come by taking advantage of the ‘Stilbosol’-protein partnership. 
Ohio State University scientists recently ran a series of feeding 
tests that proved you must keep the nutritional pipe line 
filled if you expect to get the most for your feed dollar. 


Six groups of steers were fed a high grain ration for 84 days. 
Three of the six groups (controls) received different amounts 
of protein supplement without ‘Stilbosol.’ The other three 
groups had 10 milligrams per day of ‘Stilbosol’ added to the 
same basic rations. Some important facts show up in this 
comparison of results: 


CONTROLS *STILBOSOL’-FED 
No. steers 7 l 
Protein suppl. per head daily None % Ib. 1% Ibs, 
Av. daily gain (Ibs.) 2.00 214 2.37 197_ 2.59 2.85 
® Imported from the finest @% increase in daily gain —~ 1% 185%) — 315m 447% 
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This experiment gives the cattle feeder two very important 
facts: 1. Protein supplement itself can produce extra beef. 
2. ‘Stilbosol’ plus protein is more than twice as powerful in its 
ability to produce extra pounds of beef. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


How will you use ‘Stilbosol’ in 1956? 


Around 6,000,000 cattle were ‘Stilbosol’-fed in 1955. If you 
are not yet using ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements, talk it over 
| with your feed supplier. He can show you the advantages of 
; : “Stilbosot" Is Eli Lily ond Company's trademark for Diethyltitbestrl feeding ‘Stilbosol’ to get more beef at less cost and, in that 


Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is th : 
tne lowe help you increase your beef-feeding profits. 
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HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent losses because of price fluc- 
tuati in dities. Learn how to 
make your business safer through this 
inexpensive method of operation. Call or 
write Arthur C. Herrison, partner in 
charge of the Commolity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


231 S. La Salle St. 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Beard of Trade 
is 
New York Stock Exchange One Wall St. 
and Other Principal Commodity New York 3 
and Security Exchanges Digby 4-0700 


St. Regis Personnel 
Changes Announced 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Willard E. Hahn, vice 
president, has been named manager 
of manufacturing for all St. Regis 
packaging and converting plants as 
well as for the engineering and ma- 
chine department and the wire tie 
department of the company. 

Mr. Hahn has been responsible for 
all multiwall bag manufacturing 
operations and has also served as 
resident general manager of the St. 
Regis kraft center at Pensacola, Fla. 
Mr. Hahn and his staff will make 
their headquarters at the St. Regis 
New York City offices. 

Succeeding Mr. Hahn as resident 
general manager at the Pensacola 
kraft center is William E. Caldwell, 
who has been resident manager for 
all St. Regis operations at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

George E. Epley has been named 
acting resident manager of all St. 
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Regis operations at Kalamazoo, which 
include the paper mill and decorative 
St. Regis panelyte plastics plant 
there. Mr. Epley has been adminis- 
trative assistant to the resident man- 
ager at Kalamazoo. 

Byron Steenburgh, Jr., has been 
named paper mill superintendent at 
the Kalamazoo mill. Mr. Steenburgh 
was formerly at the St. Regis mill at 
Deferiet, N.Y. 

Walter W. Hanes will leave his 
present position at Pensacola to serve 
as assistant to Alex Smalley, vice 
president in charge of labor relations, 
and serve as assistant on industrial 
relations to Mr. Hahn. 

C. Wells Clark has been named 
general superintendent at the St. 
Regis printing, publication, and con- 
verting paper mill at Bucksport, Me., 
of which Frederic C. Goodwill is resi- 
dent manager. Mr. Clark was for- 
merly chief chemist at the Deferiet 
mill. 

S. Kepple Pratt has been appointed 
general superintendent of pulp and 
paper operations at the St. Regis 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill at 
Tacoma, Wash., of which Jack M. 
Lamb is resident manager. Mr. Pratt 
was formerly at the St. Regis mill at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lester J. Smith has been named 
assistant to John A. McDermott, 
manager of paper production for all 
St. Regis paper mills. Mr. Smith will 
also continue in his position as gen- 
eral superintendent of St. Regis paper 
milis in northern New York at De- 
feriet, Carthage and Herrings. 

Thomas Gerace has been named 
assistant to U. J. Westbrook, man- 
ager of pulp production for all St. 
Regis pulp mills. Mr. Gerace will also 
continue in his position as pulp super- 
intendent of St. Regis mills in north- 
ern New York. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION 
January, 1956, With Comparisons 


The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on dis- 
tillers dried grains output (in tons of 2,- 
000 Ib.): 


Dark Light Dried 
grain grain solubles Total 


Jan., 1956* .. 12,900 7,100 4,200 24,200 
Dec., 1955 ... 15,200 6,300 4,600 26,100 
Jan., 1955 ... 9,600 6,900 3,600 19,000 
Dec,, 1954 ... 12,500 4,700 3,600 20,800 
Season's total: 
Oct.-Ja 

1955-56 . 59,900 30,100 18,300 108,300 
Oct.-Jan., 

1954-55 .... 49,300 20,300 15,600 86,200 


*Preliminary. 

Stocks of distillers dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses Jan. 31, 1956, 
amounted to 3,100 tons, compared with 2,- 
800 tons Dec. 31, 1955, and 2,300 tons Jan. 
31, 1965. 


you'l marvel 


Coverage! 


Marvelitter gives your customers 
more value because it covers more 
floor! One bag (62% lbs.) covers 
100 sq. ft. one inch deep. And it 
keeps the floor covered because 
Marvelitter won’t pack down or 
pile up—stays fluffy even under 
heavy bird traffic. 

Marvelitter is made of re-cleaned 
flax shives— material from the same 
plant. that makes the finest linens 
and papers. It forms a smooth, soft 
bed, keeps birds dry and healthy. 


Marvelitter 


Migd. by Peter J. Schweitzer Windom, Mina, 
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Information Reported on Hemorrhagic 
Disease Syndrome in Poultry 


CHICAGO—Information and com- 
ments on the hemorrhagic syndrome 
of poultry were provided recently by 
Dr. L. C. Norris of Cornell University 
and Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft of Vine- 
land (N.J.) Poultry Laboratories. 


These two authorities spoke at a 
symposium at the last meeting of the 
Nutrition Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and their 
papers were presented in a recently 
issued report on the proceedings of 
the meeting. 

Dr. Norris concluded by saying that 
“no one has yet shown that a defi- 
ciency of vitamin K is not implicated 
in the development of the hemorr- 
hagic syndrome of the chick, due ap- 
parently to inability to set up and 
conduct well controlled field experi- 
ments.” 

He said the problem is greatly com- 
plicated by changes in formulas of 
chick rations and by changes in the 
processing of ingredients which have 
materially reduced the vitamin K in- 
take and by the use of sulfa drugs 
which are known to increase the vita- 
min K requirement. 

“The possibility exists, therefore, 
that some of the field hemorrhagic 
disease is pure vitamin K deficiency 
and some is due to the use of vitamin 
K antagonists which act as stress 
factors,” Dr. Norris said. “The imme- 
diate task ahead, therefore, is to 
clarify the problem by determining if 
vitamin K deficiency is implicated in 
all cases of field hemorrhagic disease, 
and if so, to find out how much is re- 
quired under normal conditions and 
under conditions of stress.” 

Dr. Norris initially reviewed the 
history of the hemorrhagic syndrome 
and noted that the symptoms bear 
some similarity to the symptoms of 
vitamin K deficiency. 


Changes in Feed 

He went on to point out changes in 
recent years which have occurred in 
formulas of chick rations, in the char- 
acter of ingredients and in feeding 
practices, all of which have tended 
either to reduce the quantity of vita- 
min K in the diet or to increase the 
need for the vitamin. Also, he called 
attention to research showing that 
certain materials are antagonists of 
vitamin K. 

Regarding the possibility of the ex- 
istence of two forms of the syndrome, 
Dr. Norris said: “Although we do not 
believe that the field hemorrhagic 
syndrome of the chick is usually un- 
complicated vitamin K deficiency, no 
one has yet shown that a deficiency 
of this vitamin is not implicated in 
the development of the disease. In our 
opinion, therefore, the existence of 
two forms of the hemorrhagic syn- 
drome has not been proved.” 


Dr. Norris reviewed some of the re- 
cent research on the syndrome and 
vitamin K deficiency, citing experi- 
ments where certain materials in- 
creased blood clotting time and vita- 
min K reduced the blood clotting 
time. 

He also described some recent Cor- 
nell work on the problem, where sul- 
faquinoxaline was used as a stress 
factor and effects of vitamin K were 
studied. 

In his paper, Dr. Goldhaft said that 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Feed Grade 
Folic Acid 


Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


there has been enough work done to 
indicate that the hemorrhagic disease 
is not specifically a vitamin K defi- 
ciency, but there is also evidence to 
indicate that many of the birds af- 
fected seem unable to utilize the vita- 
min K which exists in the feed. The 
supplementary use of vitamin K is a 
valuable instrument in handling the 
outbreaks of this condition, he said. 
“The incidence of anemias in grow- 
ing birds is very great,” Dr. Goldhaft 
said, “and some ingredient, combina- 
tion of ingredients or feed additive 
is the most likely suspect as the 
primary cause of the trouble.” 

Dr. Goldhaft described the patho- 
logy of the disease and discussed pos- 
sible causes. In this connection, he 
cited cases where the disease was not 
brought on by use of a drug. In some 


DON’T BUY WITHOUT SEEING THE FORSTER MILL 
wuy You GET 
TOP SERVICE 
FORSTER HORSEPOWER 


CHECK THESE 
MAJOR FEATURES: 
/ Sturdy and dust-tight construction. / Hammers made of specially-proc- 
Heavy cast iron base and steel hous- essed steel for fine cutting edges 


ing. Built for vibrationless operation. 


reversible. 
Screens closely and accurately per- 
sarliisanaes of special heavy-gauge steel. Screens 

yf mala shaft made of alloy to change 

shock-proofed steel, accurately bal- Fan of one-piece cast steel in exclu- 
anced and machined for vibrationless ter 

motion. operation. 


FORSTER HAMMERMILLS are built 
to last. Write for full information and 


specifications. 


WICHITA 12, -KANSAS 


“MACHINES FOR MODERN MILLING 
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‘Sous 


Mayo's 


PURE 
OYSTER SHELL 
TROLL 
975 CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


WOUSTOR, 


PEA-SIZE 


S 
FOR ONLY DOZEN 


that’s what the extra production costs using 


\mayo’s “SNOW FLAKE’ 


pure reef OYSTER SHELL 


SEND 
WRITE... FOR FREE 
WIRE . . PHONE SAMPLES and PRICES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 784 « HOUSTON, TEXAS « Phone OR 2-9441 


Ralph R. Lee Jack C, Frost 


ARCADY FARMS PROMOTIONS—Ralph R. Lee, Terre Haute, Ind., has 

been promoted to the position of manager of the special market division of ' 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, it has been announced by Frank W. 
Adams, company president. Mr. Lee took over his new duties recently after 
20 years as manager of the firm’s central division. Effective the same date 
was the appointment of Jack C. Frost as central division manager. Mr. Frost 
is now in charge of all Arcady feed sales in Ohio (southeastern portion ex- 
cepted), Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky. 


BROWER 


_ CALF 
“CREEP 
FEEDER”) 


* KEEPS COWS OUT— 


cases, it appeared, the condition was 

aggravated by the drug, he said. 
He listed various conclusions drawn 

from the handling of cases of anemia 


VES FEED 
and hemorrhagic disease. These in- 
* BIG CAPACITY— cluded: 
SAVES TIME AND WORK ‘ bi 
* MORE PROFIT— Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 1. Many flocks of meat birds and 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy steel skids. Shipped laying bird replacements have been 


knocked down to save freight. Easily as- affected with a condition which pro- , 


Holds 30 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. , e . 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of combled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with duces hemorrhages in some birds and 
symptoms of anemia in others when 
the birds are four to ten weeks of 


weather — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls inexpensive conversion kit. 


keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 


canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors Write for literature and prices 
solidly at all four corners — stays put. age. 
BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ilinols 2. Modification of the feeding pro- BREAD 
gram has had no effect on the course 
of the condition once it has started. : 
3. No bacteria, virus or other in- MEAL \ 


fectious agent has been recovered 
which would indicate the conditions ‘ 
to be an infectious or contagious dis- : 
ease. 

4. There is evidence that the blood 


BEST SERV | CE Bes ; forming organs and the blood itself Regular Supply 


= | is adversely affected in many of the / 
O N ge | birds as indicated by slow blood clot- All Year Around ’ 


ting time and low hemoglobin and red 


oe cell counts. In cases of hemorrhage 
| TA M | N S & 3 Zs in debeaking, it has been found that 
meee, | use of synthetic vitamin K in the 


a me | drinking water prior to debeaking 
ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES IE. | climinates losses. Let us know your 
PLUS 5. | requirements and 
| um bisulfite have been used in the 
PREMIXES igus gee’ | feed and water, and the latter has we will be glad 
gee. | been more effective. Menadione bisul- J 
fite is not believed to need bile salts to quote you 


in order to function. In cases where 
a response is obtained from use of the 
synthetic vitamin K for treatment of ' 
hemorrhagic disease, the response is 
quite dramatic. Not all flocks re- 
sponded to the treatment. In many 


cases of hemorrhage in combs of GREENPORT FEED CORP. 


young pullets, flocks which were 


treated with vitamin K did not come 540-544 Morgan Ave. 
down with chronic respiratory dis- ' 
ease symptoms which seemed to fol- BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 

low later in untreated flocks. PHONE EV-8-0126 


6. The hemorrhagic disease syn- 
drome is a diagnosis which has been 
used to cover a multitude of poultry 


diseases. In some cases the hemorr- Hox lhe 


hage itself was the direct cause of 


death. In many others, the birds suf- FEED INDUSTRY 
R U DY FSC H E N ad E IME R COM PA N Yy fered from an anemia and some other © Chemical Analyses 

disease stepped in and caused the loss. 


© Vitamin Assays 

It appears that the disease complex is * Drug Assays 
directly related to nutrition. The fact © Spectrographic Analyses 
BOX 147 that the condition has been found in Chick Feeding Tests 
oreing day-old chicks in absence of any dis- © Consultation 

CHILLICOTHE Geed Frade ease producing agent makes one sus- 

pect the diet as far back as the breed- 
MISSOURI For Ouer ers. The current tendency to use a 
large amount of medication in grow- 
PHONE 1047 20 Years ing birds probably sets off this dis- | | “..'7%°*°” Newton, New Jersey 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ease entity. 
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CLUB OFFICERS — Officers of the 
newly organized Foremans’ Club at 
the Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. are left 
to right, Frank O. Jenkins, secretary- 
treasurer, William L. Dodd, president, 
and James L. Wilson, vice president. 


Foremen Form Club 


At Cosby-Hodges 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — J. C. 
Hodges, Jr., vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of Cosby-Hodges Mill- 
ing Co., has announced the organiza- 
tion of the Cosby-Hodges Foremans’ 
Club by the supervisory personnel of 
the production, maintenance and ship- 
ping divisions of the company. 

William L. Dodd, feed mill control 
room operator, who was elected the 
club’s first president, said the objec- 
tive of this club is to improve the 
quality of foremanship and to pro- 
mote unity in management by educa- 
tion and association through the me- 
dium of the club. 

Other charter officers of the club 
are James L. Wilson, vice president, 
and Frank O. Jenkins, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Wilson is foreman of 
the flour blending mill and Mr. Jen- 
kins is in the truck shipping depart- 
ment. Club President Monthly pro- 
grams during the next 12 months will 
be devoted to educational presenta- 
tions by various departments of 
Cosby-Hodges. Occasional social out- 
ings will also be held. 

In addition to the officers, other 
charter members of the club are: 
Albert Gerald, James Battle, Howard 
Brasher, Charles Glidewell, Malcolm 
Burnett, Percy Hughes, O. H. Ed- 
wards, W. A. Rutledge and Harold 
Walls, feed milling division; Claude 
Winslett, Huie Odum, Clarence Mang- 
ham and J. H. Owens, mill mainte- 
nance; Grady Burks, Thomas Brewer, 
Aubrey Doggett, Fitz Douthit, Robert 
LeFoy, John McGimsey, Jack Cate, 
Garland Tuck and J. H. Blacklidge, 
shipping department; Tyra Trammell 
and H. B. Mangham, flour milling di- 
vision; A. G. Johnson and Edward 
Latham, truck maintenance and 
James A. Sosebee, sign department. 


ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 


“The Polka Dot Folks” 
BOARD OF TRADE 


6 Chicago Exchange 


Departments Relocated 


CHICAGO—Six service depart- 
ments of the Chicago Board of Trade 
—sampling, weighing, public relations, 
transportation, provisions and cotton, 
oil and meal inspection—have moved 
into new consolidated quarters in the 
northwest section of the tenth floor 
of the Board of Trade Bldg. 

With the exception of some depari- 
ments remaining on the fourth and 
fifth floors, all offices of the various 
exchange departments now are lo- 
cated on the tenth floor. The consoli- 
dation move was made to increase 
operating efficiency and reduce rental 
space costs, Robert C, Liebenow, ex- 
ecutive secretary, reports. 


TO SELL FEED 
GRINNELL, IOWA—The Caughey- 
Shine Tractor Co. has announced that 
it will now handle the complete line 
of livestock and poultry feeds made 
by Nutrena Mills, Inc. 


F. P. Heffelfinger, Jr., 


In New Peavey Post 


OMAHA —F. P. Heffelfinger, Jr., 
will become vice president, general 
manager and director of the Omaha 
Elevator Co. on April 1. The company 
is a subsidiary of the F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Heffelfinger comes to Omaha 
from Duluth, Minn., where he has 
served as assistant secretary and as- 
sistant general manager of the Globe 
Elevators division of the Peavey 
company. 

He replaces R. C. Greene, who will 
move to Buffalo to become assistant 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 
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secretary of the American Elevator 
and grain division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

L. A. Remele, formerly with Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. at Minneapolis, 
will move to Duluth as assistant sec- 
retary of Globe Elevators. 


NEW FEED FIRM 

WOODHULL, ILL.—A new feed 
business has been opened here by R. 
J. Bergstrom, owner and operator of 
the Bergstrom Seed Co. The firm will 
handle a full line of Murphy's Cut- 
Cost feeds, minerals and concentrates. 
The company also carries farm seeds 
and offers seed cleaning and treating 
service. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE —— E 


(1429 WA 


STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, | 


STOP. 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new ““in-the-fe 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 lbs. of carrier 


” hormonizer... 


IPAMONE 


U. 6. PATENT NO. 2.544.698 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone: a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 
Liponizing: the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette”’: a broiler which 


makes 10 Ibs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher better sales for the nao 
makes a Liponized best-seller. =r 


and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 


Premium prices are being offered by 
alert processors who recognize 
the quality features of Liponettes. 


We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
High Springs, Fis. acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
eae We'll be glad to give you complete 
1513-15-17 Burt St. Omaha, Neb. information and to answer your questions. 


LONFOSCO 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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News 


SPEAK AT DISTILLERS CONFERENCE—Speakers at 
the 11th annual conference sponsored in Cincinnati by the 
Distillers Feed Research Council recently are shown 
above. They are, from left to right, as follows: (seated) 
T. D. Runnels, University of Delaware; L. E. Carpenter, 
DFRC executive director; C. L. Cray, Jr., Midwest Sol- 
vents Co., Inc., DFRC president; W. T. Diamond, secre- 


ris, Cornell University; Dr. N. L. Jacobson, Iowa State 
College; (standing) Dr. Damon V. Catron, Iowa State 
College; Dr. J: K. Loosli, Cornell University; Dr. 8. L. 
Adams, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., outgoing presi- 
dent; Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons; 
Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College; Dr. Frank H. Baker, 
University of Kentucky; C. H. Noller, Purdue University; 


NEW APPARATUS—Efiicient heat removal is a principal feature of this 
Kjeldahl apparatus installed in the new laboratory of the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries at Kansas State College, Manhattan. Built 
by the Laboratory Construction Co., Kansas City, the apparatus has 36 units 
of digestion, 18 units of distillation. The entire unit is installed inside a 
Labconco Hood, where heat is collected and carried off by a hood blower. 
The sink in the center, plus facilities for storing and dispensing acid and 
caustic solutions, also were furnished by Laboratory Construction. 


| 
| 
| 


ATTEND DOUGLAS SALES MEETING—Salesmen from 


tary, American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Dr. L. C. Nor- 


Dr. O. G. Bentley, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


NEW BOSTON EXCHANGE PRESIDENT—The new president of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange received congratulations from the retiring president 
following the annual election held recently. John J. Field (left), A. S. Mac- 
Donald Commission Co., Boston, is the new president. He succeeds Robert E. 
Gubbins (right), Union Grain Co., Boston. 


12 sales districts throughout the U.S. and personne! from 
the home office gathered in Kansas City recently for the 
annual national sales meeting of the Douglas Chemical 
Co. The meeting this year also marked the 40th anni- 
versary of this Kansas City firm which produces and 
t sells agricultural chemicals and fumigants for grain sani- 
b tation purposes and insect control. In addition to the vari- 
ous training and information sessions, the meeting fea- 
tured the premier showing of the company’s new film, 


“The Hungry Horde,” which is the story behind Tetrakote, 


a new liquid grain protectant developed by the company. 
Those attending the four-day event were (left to right): Front 
row—D. G. Farmer, advertising manager; Joe L. Kirk, director of 
sales and advertising; W. C. McCaslin, executive vice president; 
Norman P. Burk, Research Institute of America; John Owens, Re- ! 
search Institute of America; Barney Mahoney, sales manager, and 
Paul Smith, district manager. Middle row—Ed Keefe, district man- 
ager; Ward A. Graham, technical director; Bob Luathy, district man- 
ager; Fred Klemp, The Carter Co.; August Collis, district manager, 
and J. H. Sund, controller. Back row—Jim Avery, The Carter Co.; 
Bob Byrd, district manager; Nay Bostron, district manager; Paul 
Crawley, district manager; M. H. Johnson, district manager; J 
Collins, district manager, and Charlies Dougherty, district manager. 
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Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


: Whether it is a problem in mixing microingredients or 

giving your formulation the advantages of recent dis- 

coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 

y place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience in dealing with micronutrients and 
therapeutic agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on 
your problems the next time he calls, or contact him 
through the Merck sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA BOSTON -+- CHICAGO + DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 


Rations Fed During Periods of 
Stress Need Higher Vitamin Content 


MERCK PRODUCTS 
Vaccination, worming, castration, extremes and PRS 9 FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 
sudden changes of temperature, and disease “4” 
PRO-PEN™ with B,, “2:3” 
symptoms like fever, diarrhea and poor appetite— PRO-PEN® “50%" 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 
$.Q.© "25%" PREMIX 
NICARBAZIN MIXTURE “25%” 
NIACIN U.S.P. 
DRY MIXTURE CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
SOLUTION CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


DL-CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE— 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE COMPLEX 


NO. 52S—CALCIUM 
PANTOTHENATE MIXTURE 


NO. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 
NO. 76—MENADIONE MIXTURE 
POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURES 


POTASSIUM IODIDE 
FREE-FLOWING POWDER 


VITAMIN B,, SUPPLEMENT “6” 


all these situations increase the vitamin 
requirements of swine. Any high-level antibiotic 
ration used to guard health during stress should 
contain therapeutic vitamin levels . . . especially 
the B vitamins in amounts several times those 
supplied by regular well-formulated feeds. 

If you are marketing antibiotic stress feeds, you 
may want to review their vitamin content with 


your Merck man. He can help you pick, from a 


wide variety of Merck Vitamin Mixtures, the VITAMIN B,, SUPPLEMENT “20” 
MULTIVITAMIN MIXTURES 
product best suited to your needs. FOR FEED USE 


STREPTOMYCIN SULFATE 
ORAL VETERINARY (POWDER) 


Research and Production for . MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Many feed manufacturers did 


just that last year in regards to 


finding out facts about the Ultra- 


Life Program. That’s why more 


poultry and livestock were fed on 
Ultra-Lifed Feeds in 1955 than in 


any other year—and 1956 is start- 


ing off to beat that record. 


Why don’t you “obey that im- 


pulse” and write today for complete 
details about the exclusive Ultra- 
Life Feed Manufacturing and Serv- 


ice-Selling Program that gives you 


top sales advantage? 


How about it? 


LABORATORIES, 


Main Office and Plant 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


INC. 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


ARLY METHODS 
for grinding grain were slow, arduous 


jobs, often powered by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 

le which pounded whole grains to bits 
in a stone mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. 


Moveen WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind. 3 to 4 times longer with quality 
granulation every time! 


Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY County Road 36, St. Paul 8, Minn. 


J. J. Patterson, Jr. 


APPOINTED—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has announced the appointment 
of J. J. Patterson, Jr., as director of 
multiwall bag sales. A member of the 
organization since 1936, Mr. Patter- 
son has been associated with the 
multiwall bag division since its incep- 
tion. Prior to his new appointment 
he served as field sales manager. At 
the same time the company an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
T. Bess, Jr., as assistant director of 
multiwall bag sales. Mr. Bess joined 
the company in 1950 and served most 
recently as southeastern district man- 
ager of the multiwall bag sales divi- 
sion. 


Sleeping Sickness in 
Horses, Mules in S.E. 


WASHINGTON — Numerous cases 
of infectious equine encephalomye- 
litis (sleeping sickness) were found 
in 1955 among horses and mules in 
five southeastern states that report- 
ed no cases of the disease in 1954, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
says. Disease build-ups occurred also 
in two other states of the region. 


While nation-wide incidence of the 
disease remained about the same as 
in 1954, when a thousand-odd cases 
were reported, some 35 states—10 
more than in 1954—suffered losses in 
1955 from equine sleeping sickness, 
or brain fever as it is popularly 
known. 

More than four fifths of animals 
in the Southeast reported infected in 
1955 died, compared to mortality of 
about one third of 1954 cases reported 
from all over the nation. 

It is believed that the high mor- 
tality in the Southeast from this dis- 
ease during 1955 was due to prev- 
alence of the more-lethal eastern type 
of E. E. viruses. Two different viruses 
—known as the western and eastern 
types—cause equine encephalomye- 
litis. Immunity following recovery 
from one virus, or vaccination against 
that type, does not protect an animal 
against the other type. 

Southern states hardest hit last 
year were North Carolina, where no 
cases were reported to USDA in 
1954; Louisiana and Florida, where 
the number of reported cases in- 


creased in 1955; and Georgia, South 


Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi, 
which reported no 1954 cases. Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island reported 


a number of cases in 1955 against | 
none in 1954. Incidence of the dis- | 


ease increased also in some western 
states, including Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

Animal disease specialists say the 
best way to prevent outbreaks of 
equine encephalomyelitis among 
horses is to vaccinate the animals— 


in areas where the disease occurs— | 


well ahead of the most dangerous 
season, June through October. 


—_ 


REMODELING COMPLETE 
COLUMBUS, GA. — Alaga Feed 
Cooperative, Inc., recently completed 
remodeling of its feed mill. A new 
building has been added to the front 
of the mill and additional feed stor- 
age space has been provided. 


HIGH PRODUCERS 

FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The Colo- 
rado A&M College dairy herd now in- 
cludes two cows producing over 1,000 
lb. of butterfat per year. College 
Ormsby Burke, the second in the herd 
to achieve the record, was bred and 
raised by the college dairy depart- 
ment. The cow as a four-year-old 
had a 365-day record of 27,055 Ib. of 
milk and 1,005 Ib. of butterfat. 


PRACTICAL 
f CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
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DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
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U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
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Kentucky Experiments 
With Simplified Laying 
Rations Reported 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Researchers at 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Robinson Substation, 
conducted two experiments recently 
to determine if it would be practical 
in producing low-cost eggs to use a 
simple, cheap grain mixture along 
with a mineral supplement instead 
of the more complex type of ration, 
and if this plan would produce the 
type of pullet necessary for most effi- 
cient egg production. 

The experiments were reported in 
the fall edition of Kentucky Farm and 
Home Science by John J. Begin, poul- 
try husbandry department, University 
of Kentucky. 

The production-bred New Hamp- 
shire chicks used were brooded under 
similar conditions, and for the first 
eight weeks all birds were fed a prac- 
tical 20% starting mash, with grain 
being fed free-choice during the last 
two weeks of the brooding period. 
Then the birds were moved from the 
brooder house and placed on a natural 
or wild type range and divided into 
four groups. 

Three groups were fed an 18% pro- 
tein range ration and a mixture of 
whole corn and oats free-choice. The 
fourth received only the corn and oat 
mixture and steamed bonemeal. The 
feed for all birds was available in 
hoppers, and the birds had access to 
pasture at all times. They were 
housed in the laying house when ap- 
proximately 20 weeks old, and then 
all birds were fed the same 20% pro- 
tein laying mash and grain mixture 
free-choice. 


Production Differences 

In respect to production, Mr. Begin 
reported, the most significant differ- 
ence between the birds was in the 
percentage of eggs laid during the 
high-egg price months of September 
through December. During that period 
the pullets which had received the 
mash and grain outlayed those which 
had received grain and bonemeal by 
16.1% the first year and by 7.5% the 
second year. 

At housing time the former out- 
weighed the latter by 1.5 Ib. The 
grain-bonemeal-fed puilets were un- 
derdeveloped and underweight when 
housed, and about two months were 
required for them to build up their 
body weight and to get into full pro- 
duction. 

Once they were into full produc- 
tion they generally outlayed the pul- 
lets which had received mash and 
grain and also maintained a higher 
production rate for a longer period. 


BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


839 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
BALTIMORE 2960 


Ask Us te Quote 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
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and other Feed Products 

Telephone—GR 6122 Teletype—KO 370 
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The majority of their eggs came, how- 
ever, in late winter and spring when 
prices were lowest. 

As for yearly production, there was 
little difference between the two 
groups of birds, Mr. Begin reported. 
The first year there was a difference 
of 6.5% in favor of the birds that 
had received mash and grain, but this 
was reduced to less than 1% the fol- 
lowing year. There was also little dif- 
ference between them in respect to 
mortality and the amount of feed re- 
quired to produce a dozen eggs. 


Economically Unsound 


These results indicate that although 
pullets can be raised at a cheaper 
feed cost by using a simplified range 
feed, this may not be_ economically 
sound because fewer eggs are pro- 
duced during the months of high egg 
prices, according to the Kentucky 
researcher. 

Better results might be obtained 
when simplified range rations are 
used if the birds had access to an 
excellent range, such as one consist- 


ing of ladino clover or other good 
legume, he stated. 

Another problem studied at the 
same time at the Robinson Substa- 
tion was whether production-bred 
New Hampshire pullets required a 
higher percentage protein concentrate 
than the usual 20% mash fed when 
the free-choice method was used. 


Two groups of pullets that had been 
fed an 18% range mash and free- 
choice grain ration were selected and 
divided into two pens of approxi- 
mately 100 each when they were 
about 20 weeks old. Both groups re- 
ceived a whole corn and oat grain 
mixture free choice, while one was 
fed a 20% laying mash and the other 
a 26% mash. 

No advantage was shown in favor 
of the 26% mash during the two full 
laying years the experiment was con- 
ducted, Mr. Begin reported. 

For the first year egg production 
was 55.8% for the birds getting 20% 
mash and 55.7% for those receiving 
the 26% mash. The second year’s 
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figures were 54.1% and 55%, respec- 
tively. The percentage mortality and 
pounds of feed required per dozen 
eggs were about the same. The pul- 
lets receiving the higher protein feed 
did consume more total protein, but 
it was not reflected in the results 
obtained, according to Mr. Begin. 


$500,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

MAPLETON, MINN.—The Frank 
Bros. Elevator was destroyed by fire 
March 8 with the loss estimated at 
$500,000. The main building, two 
warehouses and a seed room went up 
in the blaze. About 40,000 bu. grain 
were stored in the building. Edgar 
Frank and his sons Wally and Del 
operate the business. 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
REMSEN, IOWA — The Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co. has an- 
nounced plans to build a $160,000 ele- 
vator addition here with a capacity 
of 250,000 bu. 


Test of time proves NF2Z 


best coccidiostat 
for all your poultry feeds 
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Greater Safety — 
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able amounts. Thus NFZ is never a stress factor — can be fed to birds of all ages 
without adversely affecting growth, layability, fertility, shell texture or hatchability. 

NFZ is non-toxic to all birds, even when fed at twice the treatment level. 
What's more, NFZ is harmless when accidentally consumed by livestock or pets 
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The Feed Industry Faces — 


A Challenge to Keep Pace 


— With a Changing Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE: American agri- 
culture is one of the fastest changing 
industries in the world, and, as an 
integral part of it, the feed industry 
is confronted with a great challenge 
to keep pace. This is pointed out in 
the accompanying article by Oscar 
Straube, president of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City. The article is 
from a talk by Mr. Straube at the 


By Oscar Straube 
Pay Way Feed Mills 


recent Midwest Feed Manufacturers | 


Assn. convention. The theme of the 
convention was “trends,” and Mr. 
Straube set the stage for the discus- 
sions by pointing out such trends as 
greater specialization and efficiency 
in production of beef and pork and 
milk and eggs, as well as poultry 


times. He also commented on other 
trends, including more financing, bulk 
feeds and production of medicated 
feeds. 

¥ 


There are many things to talk about 
in this feed industry. And one of the 


meat. He discussed the feed indus- ;| most remarkable of these is the fact 


try’s obligations in the changing 


that this unknown giant could grow 


* Run up to 400 Tests per Day 
During the bean season we run 
up to 400 moisture tests per day. 
We have used a Steinlite since 
1942, and think the 400G is the 
— tester for on-the-spot test- 


Williams Milling Co. 


@ Can Be Checked in the Field 
Being able to check and adjust 
the 400G Steinlite without send- 
ing it to the factory saves time 
and keeps the tester in condition 
for accurate moisture tests at all 


Jasper County Farm Bureau 


rm Get Close Checks with Steinlite 


We are getting very close checks 
here in Topeka, with a 400G on 
our moistures, and are very happy 
about it. We tried other testers 
but they didn’t quite fill the bill 
so we returned them. 

Topeka Mill & Elevator Co., Inc. 


@ Built-in Thermometer is Tops 


We have always used Steinlite 
with excellent results. We partic- 
ularly like the built-in thermom- 
eter in the 400G, and the new 
easy-to-read charts. 

Frankfort Grain Company 


@ Farmers Like the Steinlite 


With a record of 75% of our re- 
cent tests within 3% variation, 
and the remainder on the nase to 
show our farmer customers, you 
can see that I am.a satisfied 
Steinlite customer. 

C. M. Kerlin Elevator 


@ Can Be Operated By Anyone 
The 400G Steinlite is so easy to 
operate that any of our employees 
can operate it. It is also fast and 
efficient. We are very much 
pleased with it. 

Woodburn Equity Exchange 
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to such tremendous size—ninth in the 
nation as an industry—and still be so 
little known by the public at large, 
and for that matter, even little known 
by many of its own customers. Per- 
haps one of the principal reasons for 
this is that we are not a consumer 
goods industry, such as motor cars 
or radios, whose end products are 
purchased as such. Ours is a service 
industry, working for agriculture. 

We are helping to produce better 
and cheaper meat, milk and eggs for 
the tables of the world—a herculean 
task performed with vigor and dis- 
patch by a husky giant. This, in time, 
will bring us recognition. 

As a service industry we cannot 
always be the master of our own 
destiny, because we cannot always 
control the trends our industry will 
take. We must serve the livestock 
farmer and the poultry raiser in the 
manner in which they want to be 
served. Therefore, the trends which 
are developed in the livestock and 
poultry industry will tend to guide 
many of our future activities. 

What are some of those trends? 
And what may be their effect on our 
industry? The small family farm, 
with its small flock of chickens, 10 
or 20 milk cows and a few hogs, is 
disappearing. That is not startling 
news in itself, because we have all 
heard much of this in recent years. 
It is significant, however, to remem- 
ber that the feed industry, in the 
Midwest in particular, was built on 
that kind of market. Our sales 
policies, advertising themes and 
methods of distribution were aimed 
toward mass selling for this type of 
buyer. 

The majority of our business con- 
tinues to come from him, and a good 
percentage of it undoubtedly will 
come from him for a long time. How- 
ever, the trend is now going away 
from that small buyer of various 
kinds of commercial feeds and is 
going towards larger producing units, 
where conversion and final dollar 
profits are figured to a fraction. The 
trend is away from those buyers who 
sought to buy a feed just because it 
was convenient, or those girls or 
women who went in to buy a print 
pattern, and from those who went 
out and bought feed from cousin 
Willie because he happened to have 
a job and could make a small com- 
mission. 


Tremendous Challenge 


This change is a tremendous chal- 
lenge to our industry. It must be met 
by our being prepared to do a better 
job of individual selling, versus the 
mass type of selling we have been 
doing. We must be prepared to use 
every economy to make low cost con- 
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HONEGGER LEGHORNS 

A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
with HONEGGER DEALERS. 

BIG “H” FEEDS 

Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
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FARM BUILDINGS 

Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 

EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ fuli line of modern labor. 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 
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version of feed into meat, milk and 
eggs. 

These economies must be effected 
in every phase of our business— 
formulation, more efficiency in reduc- 
ing cost of manufacturing and the 
perfection of distribution methods 
which will render quick, economical 
service to our feeder customers. 

The trend to larger production units 
is taking place in the feeding of all 
classes of livestock and poultry. In 
some cases the trend to larger units 
is increasing and going beyond the 
farm to concentrated producing areas. 

The first big scale transition of this 
nature has come in the production of 
broilers. The development of concen- 
trated areas for broiler production 
has been phenomenal. These broilers 
have almost completely replaced the 
farm raised fryer that brought a lot 
of business to local feed dealers and 
farm area manufacturers. This busi- 
ness is now in the hands of specialists 
who are to be complimented for the 
magnificent job they have done. 


However, all the broilers are not 


being produced in concentrated 
broiler sections. Recently there have 
sprung up many local producing areas 
where broilers are raised on individual 
farms in large units. The use of inci- 
dental labor, such as spare time of 
the farmer, the- wife or the kids, 
makes these units an important fac- 
tor—especially when markets are on 
a conversion basis. Could this be a 
new trend away from concentrated 
areas of production? 

As you know, the turkey industry 
has also been on a large unit basis. 
Therefore, it may be said that the 
feeding of turkeys as well as broilers 
is in the hands of the specialist. 


More Specialization 

Might it be that this will be fol- 
lowed by the specialist producing our 
meat, milk and eggs? 

Here is a challenging thought. For 
many years we have had the large 
egg producing units on the east and 
west coasts. Now we hear of the big 
cage layer plants being started in 
many areas. Within the last fortnight, 


I visited a cattle feeding plant made 
to handle 30,000 head. I know of an 
operation in this area which has 700 
brood sows. Such units are stiff com- 
petition for the smaller feeder and 
producer. 

This means that whether broilers, 
eggs, milk, beef or pork are produced 
by large concentrated units, by me- 
dium size farm units or by the small 
mixed farming operation, feed conver- 
sion and good management practices 
are going to be primary factors in 
the success or failure of the individual 
operator. By-guess and by-gosh 
methods have no place left in the pro- 


| duction picture. The trend toward 


more careful buying of feed for eco- 
nomical, known results is to be in- 
tensified. 

Along this line, an eastern dairy 
scientist thinks that all dairy cows 
will be fed on a feed conversion basis 
within five years. This is quite a de- 
parture from our present way of feed- 
ing in the Midwest at least, for many 
dairymen are still buying the biggest 
sack at the lowest price. 
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RIGID CONTROLS 


The use of stilbestrol in cattle feeds 
has pointed up the conversion factor. 
It has helped to make feeders more 
conscious of their daily gains per ani- 
mal and of the amount of feed re- 
quired to make those gains. Shoveling 
the corn to hogs and cattle is a waste- 
ful practice which larger feeders can- 
not afford. Yet the smaller feeder 
might find it quite expensive per ani- 
mal unit to acquire the scale of com- 
peting equipment necessary to obtain 
the proper installation for a success- 
ful operation. 


Better Dealers 


What does this trend toward large 
buyers and toward greater emphasis 
on efficiency of feed conversion mean 
to the feed dealer? It means that 
the trend is toward larger and better 
informed dealers. It is toward dealers 
who are better financed and dealers 
who offer a real constructive service 
to the feeder. 

Successful feeders of .the average 
size will have from $25,000 to $100,000 
of capital investment in their opera- 
tion. It may not be clear of debts, 
but that much capital investment will 
be required. Such a man is not apt 
to take business advice and counsel 
from a wagon operator. Since these 
individual feeders will be larger, they 
will require and will demand closer 
servicing on general management, 
disease control and good business 
practices. Our experience shows that 
the larger the feeder, the more de- 
manding he is. I think we have all 
had that experience. This will require 
a higher type individual to sell him, 
to service him and to counsel him— 
a higher type individyal than many 
of us have thought was necessary in 
the past. In this, I refer to the feed 
manufacturer’s salesmen and to the 
dealer alike. 

It seems to me the dealer has a 
definite and permanent part in this 
picture for today and for the future. 
The selling and servicing of the feed 
at a retail level is not a manufactur- 
ing function. 

Now there are other important 
trends in our industry of which we 
are all cognizant. I can mention only 
a few here. Therefore, I shall refer 
to more financing, to distribution of 
bulk feeds, and to the production of 
medicated feeds. They appear to me 
as being important, yet secondary to 
the changes in distribution to which 
I have referred. 

The change from small units of pro- 
duction on the farm to larger units 
will require more money, which in 
many cases the feeder may not have. 
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B. A. Lucius 


SALES AGENT —The B. A. Lucius 
Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed southwestern sales agent for 
the feed ingredients department of 
the phosphate chemicals division of 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Howard F. Roderick, vice pres- 
ident in charge of the division, has 
announced. The company’s territory 
will include Texas, New Mexico, Mex- 
ico and western Louisiana. The B. A. 
Lucius Co. was formed by Mr. Lucius 
in 1955 to handle grains, proteins and 


feed ingredients for feed manufac- 


turers throughout the Southwest. Mr. 
Lucius had a background of more 
than 10 years in the feed business 
with Universal Mills, Ft. Worth. 


Thus a greater extension of credit | 


will be required. The feeder, though, 
will be a business man accustomed 
to giving financial statements and 
keeping accurate records of his opera- 
tion. He should be a better credit 
risk and in most cases should get his 
money from the local bank. Our sales- 
men and our dealers should be of the 
caliber that can go to the banker and 
help work out these credit arrange- 
ments for the feeder. 

Bulk feed selling appears to me as 
being purely a matter of economics. 
Is it cheaper, will it save labor? Re- 
cently I talked to two men from the 
Pacific Coast who have been handling 
bulk feed for some time. One thought 
it a good idea, the other thought it 
uneconomical. Most of us have or will 
put ourselves in position to furnish 
feeds in bulk and see how it goes in 
our own particular area. 

The trend appears definitely toward 
more medicated feeds for preventive 
and treatment feeding. At the present 
time, I understand there are about 
25 additives available, and, as one 
drug manufacturer put it, “this is 
only the beginning.” The feed indus- 
try has opened a complete new field 
of volume business for the drug 
houses. They are amazed at its possi- 
bilities and are leaving no stone un- 
turned to reap this golden harvest. 
They promise us great things for the 
future from the work that is now in 
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progress. We must be ready at all 
times to take their approved products 
and use them for the benefit of our 
feeders without delay. 

American agriculture is one of the 
fastest changing industries in the 
world. We, as an integral part of it, 
are confronted with a great challenge 
to keep pace. We must continue to 
improve the efficiency of our formula- 
tion, production and distribution. We 
must improve our own and our dealers’ 
organizations to service our feeders 
better. We must be prepared to offer 
them what they want and what they 
need to produce livestock and poultry 
products economically and at a profit. 

Through the service the feed in- 
dustry has rendered American agri- 
culture, this unknown giant of modern 
industry, is fast becoming known as 
a vibrant, dynamic force in the over- 
all American economy. But to us, it 
is still only youth, strong and vigor- 
ous and headed for large increases in 
tonnage and a greater measure of 
benefits to those we service. 


THE EGG ...Noture’s perfect pack. 
Properly handled, it delivers 
ieaiy, Whether omelet or chick. 


“Rubber Tire Rustlers” 
Stealing More Cattle 


Seems as though cattle rustling is 
getting to be more of a problem. Re- 
cent reports from Kansas and Wyom- 
ing tell of “rubber tire rustlers” who 
present many more difficult problems 
than were faced by authorities in 
early west. 

In Wyoming, J. J. Smith, special 
investigator for the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Assn., said there has been a 
recent increase in cattle thefts in his 
state. 

In Kansas, cattlemen at the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas Live- 
stock Assn., focused attention on a 
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revival of old-time cattle rustling in 
the western part of the state. George 
F. Andrews, president of the associa- 
tion, said that in 1955, 487 head of 
cattle were rustled in western Kan- 
sas. That number, he said, might seem 
small to the cowpunchers of the days 
of Wyatt Earp (whose activities are 
now being portrayed on television), 
but it is an unusually high number 
for modern times. 

Mr. Andrews urged a county-by- 
county brand inspection system in 
order to help halt the modern day 
cattle rustling. He said rustlers would 
have a hard time disposing of their 
loot if there were a requirement for 
bills of lading issued by county brand 
inspectors. 


Distrib d in Mi 


North and Souch Dakocs 


and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata BLvpD., 16, Minn 
Paons: ORCHARD 5-8805 


* Constant, dependable supply due to completely integrated 
operation from forest trees to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 


* Fast, reliable delivery assured by four strategically 


located plants: 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. ¢ PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ¢ PALATKA, FLA. 
* Highest standards of quality assured by advanced 
research and control equipment. 


* Speedy service from representatives in New York * 
Chicago + Minneapolis + Kansas City + Cleveland 
* Baltimore + Dallas + Charlotte, N. C. 


* Ligonier, Pa. + Bluefield, Va. 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
GENERAL OFFICES: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Brood Sows Do Well 


On Pasture in Tests 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Kentucky re- 
searchers, in reporting on recent ex- 
periments with putting brood sows 
on good pasture, point out that their 
work indicates that pasture can be 
more fully utilized and will return 
greater economic advantages when 
grazed by brood sows than by any 
other class of hogs. 

Cc. E. Barnhart and T. W. Cathey 
of the University of Kentucky ani- 
mal industry department, reporting 
in an issue of Kentucky Farm & 
Home Science, say that by making 
maximum use of pasture for his brood 
sow herd, and putting the more ex- 


pensive concentrates into growing 
pigs, many hog producers in grain 
deficit areas can become more com- 
petitive with hog growers in grain 
surplus “areas. 

In their experiment, the Kentucky 
researchers evenly divided 20 brood 
sows at breeding and placed in either 
a field of approximately one acre of 
Balbo rye or a dry lot of the same 
size. The rye had been cross drilled 
at the rate of 4 bu. acre in August 
and had produced a good heavy 
growth when the sows were turned 
in on it the first of November. 

The sows were hand-fed twice a 
day a well balanced complete mixed 
ration. A simple mineral mixture 
was self-fed both groups of sows. 
The daily amount of feed fed each 


group of sows was regulated so that 
the sows on rye and those in the dry 
lot gained about the same during the 
gestation period. 

The sows grazing the rye pasture 
farrowed an average of 9.1 live pigs 
at a total fed cost per sow of $24.15 
while the dry lot sows farrowed an 
average of 8.4 live pigs at a total 
feed cost of $30 a sow. 


Feed Saved 


On the basis of the total feed cost 
per sow, the Kentucky researchers 
say, the acre of Balbo rye saved 
$64.35 worth of feed. That the rye 
provided valuable nutrients for the 
brood sows having access to it is 
suggested by the fact that they far- 
rowed 0.7 of a pig more per litter 


than the others. 


(BROKERS) 
SELL THROUGH US 
a BUY THROUGH US ; 


BOSWORTH COMMISSION Co. 


Boston Grain & Flour Exchange Bidg. 


A. WARE BOSWORTH 


For further study of the use of 
pasture by brood sows, 20 bred sows 
were divided equally and placed in 
two fields of a legume mixture of 
alfalfa and Ladino clover. Each field 
was 1.3 acres in size. The sows were 
all mature and had been bred about 
20 days. They remained on pasture 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FEED PRODUCTS 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo Cl 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-729! 
Leng Beach HE 2-4954 
Minneapolis FE 5-422) 
Philadeiphia PE 5-8787 


SPENCER 


VALUE and QUALITY 


These two members of the Spencer Kellogg team have in 
mind quite different ideas as they look at samples of flax- 
seed at the Minneapolis Board of Trade. 

Howard Scheu, seed buyer, is concerned with the value 
of flaxseed on the commodity market. This is his problem; 
we must obtain first-class seed under conditions that per 
mit it to be processed and sold on terms attractive to Our 
customers. 

David Atlas, works manager of the Minneapolis Mill, is 
interested in the basic properties of the seed itself and its 
contribution to the quality of SPENCER KELLOGGS 
OLD PROCESS LINSEED OIL MEAL. 

For the feeder who wants the finest conditioner there # 
no replacement for SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PRO- 
CESS (expeller) linseed oil meal with not less than 34% 
of the natural fat left in. Its famous quality is the resuln@s 
the team work of many experienced people such as Bim 
Scheu and Mr. Atlas, as well as the best seed and the surest 
control of quality in processing. 


AND 


u 


Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


JOINS ECLIPSE—Max Winnett re- 
cently joined the sales force of Eclipse 


Feeds, Inc., Highland, Ill. He will 
travel southeastern [Illinois and 
northern Indiana for the company. 
His experience includes a number of 
years in the feed, grain elevator and 
hatchery businesses. Mr. Winnett 
lives in Greenup, Il. 


until they were due to farrow. One 
group was fed 2 lb. of a complete 
mixed ration and the other group 
was fed 4 lb. of the same ration each 
day. All sows were self-fed a simple 
mineral mixture. 

Sows on 2 lb. of feed daily far- 
rowed an average of 9.4 pigs com- 
pared with 9.9 pigs for sows on the 
4 lb. mixture. Total feed cost per 
sow was $6.68 for the light ration 
and $12.74 for the heavy ration and 
the feed cost per live pig was 71¢ for 
the 2 lb. ration and $1.29 for the 4 
lb. ration. 


Although the reproductive per- 
formance of the sows fed the greater 
amounts of feed was slightly better 
than that of the other group of sows, 
both groups farrowed very satisfac- 
tory litters, the Kentucky men stated. 
It was noted that the sows fed 2 Ib. 
of feed each day farrowed a higher 
percentage of strong pigs and a 
smaller percentage of medium and 
weak pigs than did the sows fed 4 
Ib. of feed daily. 


It is apparent from these data, the 


= | Kentucky men state, that good pas- 


ture can replace an economically im- 
portant amount of grain and supple- 
ment needed by the brood sow during 
gestation. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS «+ FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


COLUMBIA 


* 


Poultry Feeds, 


from your 


‘> 


POLYSTAT in your feeds does more for you! It is palatable, mixes 
well . . . is safe and effective. Simplifies your medicated feed pro- 
gram ... multiple benefits reduce the flock service required. Makes 
feeds easier to sell because it’s widely advertised and ... 


POLYSTAT has been proven by practical profit-wise poultry men 
on millions of broilers and turkeys. Plan to get more profit from 
your poultry feeds with POLYSTAT. Send for special feed manu- 


facturers prospectus. 


STARTING, GROWING, 
LAYING MASHES 


Chicks develop quicker, pullets lay up to 15 days sooner . . . on feeds 
containing 3-Nitro. Hens have better development, added vitality 
to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. Widely advertised, proved 


conclusively on field tests. Write for feed manufacturers bulletin ' 


on 3-Nitro, Ask for data on 3-Nitro for pig feeds too. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, 


POLYSTAT does more for your broiler and turkey raiser 
customers, too . . . helps them: 


b se it 


DOES 


PREVENT COCCIDIOSIS 


PREVENT WORMS 
(tapeworms and large roundworms) 


PREVENT HEXAMITIASIS 
(in turkeys) 


PREVENT BLUECOMB 
(in turkeys) 


PREVENT PULLORUM 
(in chickens and turkeys) 


PREVENT TYPHOID 
(in chickens and turkeys) 


STIMULATE GROWTH 
(even with antibiotics in the feed) 


IMPROVE FEED EFFICIENCY 
(Average, 9.6% faster grewth on '/; Ib. less feed 
per Ib. live weight) 


GET BETTER COLORING 
(yellower skin, redder combs, better feathering) 


Charles City, lowa 
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Cyanamid Announces 
Specific Antibiotic 
Plan for Swine Feed 


NEW YORK — The American 
Cyanamid Co., manufacturer of Aure- 
omycin chlortetracycline, recently 
announced that it is offering new 
specific recommendations on the use 
of the antibiotic in swine feeds to 
promote growth and suppress dis- 
ease. 

A Cyanamid spokesman said this 
is the first time that such a com- 
pany has offered farmers specific 
suggestions on how to use antibiotics 
to promote growth and suppress 
losses from atrophic rhinitis, infec- 
tious enteritis and other swine dis- 
eases. 

Dr. Sterling Brackett, director of 
animal industry applications for the 
company, said the recommendations 
are the result of a survey of num- 
erous experiments, laboratory tests 
and field trials. He said that the 


recommendations will be included in 
company advertising to the farmer 
and that many feed manufacturers 
will print the recommendations on 
tags for feed containing Aureomycin. 

The decision to make the recom- 
mendations, he said, was made after 
the Food and Drug Administration 
approved the company’s claim that 
the use of Aureomycin at specific 
levels in swine feeds would permit 
the animals to make good weight 
gains even though infected with 
atrophic rhinitis. He said use of the 
antibiotic in feeds can substantially 
reduce loss due to the disease. 

Dr. Brackett said the antibiotic 
functions by suppressing “sub-clini- 
cal diseases,” enabling the animals 
to show better gains, feed efficiency 
and health. 

The specific recommendations call 
for pigs to receive 1.5 mg. of Aureo- 
mycin daily per pound of body weight 
until they reach 75 Ib. If there are 
no indications of disease at that 
time, level is to be reduced to .5 mg. 
daily per pound of body weight. If 


there are indications of disease, con- 
tinuation of the 1.5 mg. level is rec- 
ommended until the animals are sold. 
In preparing the feeds, the com- 
pany recommends adding 100 grams 
of the antibiotic per ton of complete 
feed until the animals reach 35 Ib. 
From 35 to 75 Ib., the amounf added 
may be reduced to 50 grams. From 
75 Ib. to market, the recommended 
level is 20 grams per ton providing 
there are no indications of disease. 


Increase Shown in 


N. C. Feed Tonnage 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for January was 86,514, compared 
with 80,038 tons a year earlier. 

The total volume for the July- 
January period of the 1955-56 fiscal 
year was 650,588 tons. This represents 
an increase over the tonnage of 621,- 
505 in the corresponding period of 
the 1954-55 fiscal year. 


More valuable than ever before... 
The Northwestern Miller 
1956 ALMANACK 


will contain the first new government 
census figures released since 1947! 


This year, more than ever before, the new edition of The Northwestern 
Miller ALMANACK will be of greater value and significance to readers and 
users... AND TO ADVERTISERS! After many long years of “statistical 
drouth” the milling, grain, feed and related industries are looking forward to the 
availability this year of new government census figures — the first since 1947! 

Bringing these important industry statistics and analyses together in one 
volume for the first time anywhere, the 1956 ALMANACK to be published 
with the June 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller will be more than ever 
the most-used industry reference book. 


More Valuable to Readers 


The 1956 Northwestern Miller ALMANACK will 
be more valuable to readers because it will be a 
one-volume source for all of the important indus- 
try statistics and records. It will include the latest 
reports made available by the Bureau of the Census 
from the 1954 Census of Manufactures, the first 
such census of the industry since 1947! In addition, 
of course, it will include the valuable private sta- 
tistical information that has always made The 
Northwestern Miller ALMANACK the most impor- 
tant singie source book in the industries it serves. 


dustry. 


More Valuable to Advertisers 


It is obvious that the 1956 ALMANACK will be 
more thoroughly read, used, referred to and re- 
tained than almost any previous edition. To adver- 
tisers this means that the 1956 ALMANACK offers 
an unequalled opportunity to present their adver- 
tising messages in a long-lived source book to 
which the industry turns for information before 
many decisions are made. The 1956 ALMANACK 
offers you a medium of unusual value in making 
it possible to place your story of your products 
and services on the reference shelves of the in- 


LATER ADVERTISING DEADLINES 


The publication date of the 1956 edition of The Northwestern Miller ALMANACK 
has been changed to make certain that this year’s ALMANACK will contain the com- 
plete reports being released by the Bureau of the Census. Usually published in April 
of each year, the ALMANACK this year will be published with the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. This change allows these later advertising deadlines for 


the 1956 ALMANACK: 


APRIL 16 


(If proofs are 


requ 


MAY 1 


(If complete plates are furnished, 
fred) or no proofs are required) 


ACT NOW to insure best position. Send in your space reservation immediately 
and have ample time to prepare your advertising material. Use the space order form 
below, or contact the office of Miller Publishing Company nearest you! 


COUPON 


TODAY 


extra. Color red required 
Colo 

Other than Red 
oft 


4h, 2% 
Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover—$30.00 


--—SPACE RESERVATION ORDER 
for 1956 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


——Size- Price per 
Width Depth insertion The Northwestern Miller 
seve x 10 $100.00 
4% x 10 70.00 §©-O. Box 67 
7 x 4% 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
55.00 Please accept our order for an advertisement........ 
coeee % x 4% inches deep by...........columng wide to appear in 
or the June 26, 1956, ALMANACK of The North- 
2% x 10 37.50 western Miller. 
x 2% 
4 or 


Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, trim size 84x11 inches. 


ALMANAOK, Advertising Dept. 


Donald B. Simmons, 61, 


Bemis Associate, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Donald B. Sim- 
mons, 61, associated with Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. at Minneapolis for nearly 40 
years, died March 16 of injuries re- 
ceived in an auto collision Feb. 21. 
Mr. Simmons was engaged in sales 
and executive work with the com- 
pany. 

A head-on auto collision near Min- 
neapolis Feb. 21 caused injuries fatal 
to Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Simmons joined Bemis in 1916 
after attending Amherst College and 
the University of Minnesota. After a 
two-year period in the U.S. Army 
during World War I, in which he rose 
to the rank of first lieutenant, he re- 
joined Bemis and remained with the 
firm until his death. His father, 
Chester Simmons, was the first man- 
ager for Bemis at Minneapolis, serv- 
ing from 1881 to 1917. 

Surviving are the widow, Kathryn 
Simmons, three daughters, and a son. 


Minneapolis Exchange 
Honor Set for April 10 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange will be saluted April 
10 on the 75th anniversary of its 
founding. The honor will come dur- 
ing a luncheon meeting which will 
be sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce at the Nicol- 
let Hotel here. 

Main speaker will be Boyd Camp- 
bell, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

George Wilkens, exchange secre- 
tary, will speak on “A Tour Through 
the Grain Exchange” and James F. 
Mullin, Leval & Co., Inc., will also 
be on the program. 

Master of ceremonies will be Ced- 
ric Adams, Minneapolis newspaper 
and television personality. 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Garroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 


UCCESSFUL 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FR LITERATUS 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


Marion, lowa 


867 11th Street 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bldg.| 


| 
| 
marion 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


George R. Walter 


Central Soya Names 


Plant Managers 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — New plant 
managers for Central Soya Co. at 
Gibson City, Ill., and Memphis, Tenn., 
have been named by C. I. Finlayson, 
production manager. 

In charge of the Gibson City oper- 
ation will be George R. Walter, who 
was previously plant manager at 
Memphis. He replaces Newell Wright 
who has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the company’s barge and 
trucking division with headquarters 
in Ft. Wayne. The new Memphis 
plant manager will be Tom Marlow, 
who was personnel director at Gibson 
City prior to his new assignment. 

Mr. Walter joined Central Soya in 
1947 at their Harrisburg, Pa., plant. 
He was transferred to Decatur, Ind., 
in 1948, named assistant plant man- 
ager at Decatur in 1951, and pro- 
moted to Memphis plant manager in 
1954. He is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity with a degree in mechanical 
engineering. 

Mr. Wright came with Central Soya 


Newell Wright 


in 1953 as Decatur plant personnel 
director. In 1955 he was named Gib- 
son City plant manager. 

Mr. Marlow joined the company in 
1951 as an engineering draftsman. 
In 1954 he was promoted to Gibson 
City personnel director with addi- 
tional duties in handling special pro- 
duction problems. 


Fred C. Lovitt Forms 
Own Firm at Memphis 


MEMPHIS—Fred C. Lovitt, part- 
ner in L. B. Lovitt & Co., has an- 
nounced his resignation from the firm 
and the founding of Fred Lovitt 
& Co. 

With offices at 415 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg., the new firm will conduct cash 
and futures brokerage business in 
soybean oil and meal and_cottonseed 
oil and meal. 

The new concern is a member of 
the Memphis Board of Trade, the 
Memphis Board of Trade Clearing 
Assn. and the American Soybean 
Assn. 
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INCLUDE 


IN YOUR 
PLANS 


for 


Profitable 
Custom or 
Commercial 


Grinding 


“UNIVERSAL” 


20 to 1 
HLP. 


“AJACS"—Quick 
Screen Change 


Jacobson “Mast- 
er” type of in- 
stant remote 
screen change 
controlled by 
17 simple push - pull 
~*~ movement of 
a control rods. 


"MASTER" 


Write for Bulletins and the name of your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


5 STAR SALESMEN 
Featured in Wayne ‘10,000 Contest 


5S STAR SALESMEN-—The internationally 
famous Wayne Quintuplet calves are helping Wayne Feed 
Dealers everywhere set new sales records on Wayne Calf 
and Dairy Feeds as well as all other Wayne Feeds, 
Dropped prematurely, weighing less than one-fourth 
normal, these Quints were saved and raised on Wayne 
Calfnip and the complete Wayne Calf Feeding Pro- 


gram. Weight gains have been amazing! Besides appear- 
ing on the popular TV Show, “I’VE GOT A SECRET,” 
the four heifers and a bull are now starring in the Wayne 
$10,000 “NAME OUR BROTHER”’ Contest. 

Let this spectacular promotion build new store 
traffic and extra business for you. Write for full details 
today to Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


6-1833 


4 
Tom Marlow 4 
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SYMBOL 


“i built a reputation for dependable 
service to the feed industry ... 


a reputation based on prompt shipments of 
top quality molasses at lowest prices. 


For nearly four decades we have 


Why not contact us about your molasses 
requirements? We welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 


Frank D. Instone Joins 


St. Regis Sales Staff 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Frank D. Instone as assistant sales 
manager of packaging equipment of 
the multiwall packaging division. Mr. 
Instone was previously a branch sales 
manager for the Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N.J., for 10 years. 

In his new position, he will assist 
in the sale of multiwall bags and 
packaging equipment to the feed in- 
dustry in the Midwest. He will have 
headquarters at the St. Regis office 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Instone attended Greenville 
(Ill.) College and Illinois State Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. He is an asso- 
ciate member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and 
is also a member of the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 


MILL HAS GRAND OPENING 


LANCASTER, WIS. — An open 
house recently marked the opening 
of the new feed mill of the Lancaster 
Cooperative Farmers Union here. The 
new mill includes grinding, mixing 
and molasses blending machinery. 
Ed C. Vesperman is manager. The 
mill wil] handle the Master Mix Feed 
line. 


NEW MODEL 4SWF 


WITH SEPARATE FAN 
AND CONSTAN) 
FEED CONTE 


MODEL 4SWF 


SEPARATE FAs 
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20-INCH THROAT 


FRANKLIN, TENN., and Leading Cities 


YOU'LL LIKE THESE JAY BEE FEATURES 


@ CONSTANT FEED CONTROL—This JAY BEE method of sus- 
pension grinding holds stock in contact with hammers by 
? stock, giving cooler, more uniform grind. Available 

with remote control assembly. 


@ MILLS TO FIT EXACT NEEDS—Three sizes of mills available in 
wide range of horsepower for custom grinding, general mill 
grinding and extra-heavy grinding. Precision engineered for 


A hotel manager received this let- 
ter: “Have you suitable accommoda- 
tions where I can put up with my 


wife?” 


In a gay and carefree mood a man 
telephoned a friend at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. “I hope I haven’t disturbed 
you,” he said cheerfully. 

“Oh, no,” the friend replied. “That’s 
quite all right. I had to get up to 
answer the phone, anyway.” 


“I understand your husband has 
been ill. What’s he doing for his con- 
dition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot 
of rye whiskey and two aspirins every 
four hours.” 

“Oh, really? How is he?” 

“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin 
and two years ahead on the rye.” 


In the town there was much fes- 
tivity. Down the street came a beau- 
tiful white horse. On the horse was 
Lady Godiva riding side saddle, and 
all around the people were shouting, 
“Hooray for our side!” 


Everything is love and kisses, 'til 
your girl becomes your Mrs. 


The crystal gazer was addressing 
one of her clients: “You will be poor 
and unhappy until you are 40.” 

“And after that?” 

“You'll get used to it.” 


Arriving home from a party one 
hot July evening, Mrs. Roeser con- 
fronted her husband. “T'll never go 
to another party with you as long as 
I live,” she fumed. 

“Why,” asked Frank, amazed. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her 
husband was standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Why, her husband has been dead 
two months.” 
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Outlook for Beef 
Cattle Industry 
Said to Be Improved 


KIT CARSON, COLO. — The pres- 
ident of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Assn. has issued a cautious- 
ly optimistic report on the outlook 
for the beef cattle industry. 

Don C. Collins, Kit Carson rancher, 
said that he learned in consultation 
with federal officials that the breed- 
ing potential of the national beef 
herd is on the decline for the first 
time since 1948, according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture figures. 

The combined number of beef cows 
and yearling heifers declined 122,000 
head last year, he said. An increase 
of 99,000 beef cows more than off- 
set a reduction of 221,000 yearling 
heifers. 

Mr. Collins pointed out that the 
reduction is small, only .37%, but said 
it should be contrasted with the av- 
erage annual increase in beef cows 
and heifers of 2,135,000 head over 
the previous five years. 

Also encouraging, said Mr. Collins, 
is the fact that the total female 
bovine population—all dairy cows and 
heifers and all beef cows and heifers 
—showed a net reduction during 1955 
of 606,000 head, which compares with 
an annual average increase of 2,116,- 
000 head during the preceding five 
years. 

Mr. Collins said that it is apparent 
that extra cattle numbers and ton- 
nage of beef will have to be mar- 
keted before the industry achieves 
the desired balance of supply with 
demand. 


Broiler Reports 


Good Program Support 


RICHMOND, VA. — The National 
Broiler Council is continuing to gain 
solid nationwide support from mem- 
bers of the broiler industry for its 
advertising, merchandising, consumer 
education and market research pro- 
gram, officials of the organization 
said this week. 

The outstanding success of the en- 
rollment campaign in Maine was re- 
vealed by its leader Don Corbett, 


COTTONS BURLAPS * MULTIWALLES 4 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, ING) 


OLD PROCESS SOYBEAN 
MEAL and CAKE 


45% Protein —5% Naturai Fat 


) GUARANTEED 

No adulterations @ Clean 
} Nutritious © Palatable © Fragrant { 
Dependable Supply 
) Truckloads or Cars 
} COSHOCTON FARMERS | 
2 EXCHANGE COMPANY | 
Coshocton, Ohio 


COLUMBIA QUARRY 


7 Washington Ave 
touIs 1, MO 


Waterville, who commented, “Firms 
representing an annual chick, feed 
and processing volume for 30,000,000 
broilers have already signed up, 
which covers nearly 85% of the year- 
ly production in our state.” 

Jesse Jewell, president of the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, reported that 
the Arkansas Poultry Federation’s 
board of directors recently voted 
unanimously to become state affiliate 
in Arkansas to the council. 

More than 800 firms in nine addi- 
tional broiler producing states are 
participating in the broiler council 
program, Mr. Jewell stated, and sup- 
port continues to grow in these areas, 
also. During February, 35 new agree- 
ments were received from these 
states, which produce some 50% of 
the nation’s broilers. 

The announcement came as the 
council prepared to launch prelimi- 
nary activities to its spring campaign, 
built on the theme “It’s Cook Out 
Time With Barbecued Broilers.” Ad- 
vertising in food trade publications 
began this month, it was stated, to 
let the food retailers of the nafion 


know of the spring campaign, and 
merchandising work will begin short- 
ly. 


The campaign will be spearheaded 
by full page color ads in Life and 
Colliers, sponsored by the council, 
and will be supported by advertising 
and merchandising efforts from some 
six related food groups. The actual 
— campaign will begin in 

y. 


Named President 


APPLETON, WIS. — Andrew Lie- 
then has been named president and 
general manager of the Liethen Corp. 
He has been active in the feed man- 
pa business in Appleton since 
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California Turkeys 


To Get Promotion 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—An amend- 
ed marketing order for the promo- 
tion of California turkeys has been 
issued, effective April 1, according to 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Under its terms the maximum as- 
sessment which the board can recom- 
mend is 2¢ a bird on mature birds 
and 1¢ on young birds. 

The order authorizes the Turkey 
Promotion Advisory Board, subject 
to approval of the director of agri- 
culture, to develop plans for adver- 
tising, sales promotion and market 
development activities. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


“SPECIAL” feed engineering services are standard at DAWE’S 


Dawes Vitamelk provides full fortification 
in one package. Assures the finest, up-to- 
date practical fortification for each class 
of livestock and poultry feed. 

The vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals, 
and unidentified factor components used 
in Vitamelk are all of the highest possible 
quality. 

Buy single-package Vitamelk fortification 
and center responsibility for both fortifi- 
cation and formulation in a basic producer 
devoted exclusively to the feed industry. 


You simplify your buying, storing and 
manufacturing operations, reducing over- 
head while increasing quality and profit 
margin. 

But that’s only part of the Vitamelk story . . . 


As a user of Vitamelk, you have at your 
disposal—without cost—all of Dawe’s val- 
uable Feed Engineering Services. 


Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will ana- 
lyze your feeds and develop exclusive new 


WORLD'S OLDESE AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


formulas to meet specific requirements. 
Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service 
will keep you up-to-date on new scientific 
discoveries which you can use in manu- 
facturing and merchandising your feeds. 
And Dawe’s assumes the continuing re- 
sponsibility for the application of new 
developments to your brand. 


Why settle for less than the best? Mail the 
coupon today and learn more about these 
and many other advantages of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk program that can improve your 
feeds and reduce your work load. 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


NAME___ 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rve des Cicires, 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 


1 
CITY STATE 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS €OR FEEDS 


—_ 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
% 
© 
| 
» 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


LEASE A PORTABLE FEED GRINDER— 
Low capital investment needed. Midland 
Mill Co., 10 Homedale, Hopkins, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 25% OWNERSHIP — TWO 
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Classified Ads 


advertisements accepted until 
15¢ per word; mizimem 

$2.25. Situations wanted, 104 a 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement ts keyed, 
care of this office, 20% per insertion od- 
ditional for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Abe cash with order. 


HELP 


SALES tal DO YOU NEED 

cockerels for Free Chick Days? Shipping 
four times weekly. We can supply you. 
Welp’s Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME, 
sell complete line of veterinary products, 
te feed dealers and hatcheries, excellent 
commission. Address Ad No. 1473, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SALESMAN (2)—PREFER MAN TRAINED 

by Purina or other aggressive merchan- 

dising feed manufacturer to cover estab- 

lished Michigan or Wisconsin territory. 

This ie an excellent position. Address 

— Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
inn. 


EXPERIENOED FOOD SALESMAN 
with ea follewing among feed stores, to 

sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 

Cemplete line, Many territories open. Com- 

mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 

— Feedstuffe, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
inn. 


OUTSIDE SALESMAN WANTED 
Position pays $5 ton plus chick and equip- 
ment bonus. Two-week vacation with stock 
purchase opportunity. Aggressive, Midwest 
custom mill with excellent equipment and 
bulk facilities. Address 1582, Feedstuffs, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FEED SALESMAN 


Needed traveling man calling on job- 
bers and wholesale feed dealers to 
handle Shellbuilder Crushed Oyster 
Shell for poultry on brokerage basis. 
Territory Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota, lowa. Provided you are quali- 
fied we will send man to help you get 
started. Send full particulars to: 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
620 Melrose Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


MANAGER, FARM SALES 
DIVISION 
Seuthern California mill, with a 


HELP WANTED 


v 


WANTED — TRAFFIC MANAGER FOR 
growing grain and ‘feed manufacturing 
operation in western Ohio. Transit ex- 
perience helpful. State full qualifications 
and salary requirements. Ad No. 1594, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER FROM ME- 


mill to handle sales for 
Sales 50,000 tons. You 
need M.A. or B.S. in nutrition, have suc- 
cessful tonnage building record, have 
hired and trained salesmen and formulat- 
ed feeds. Age 34-45. Send complete res- 
ume, present salary, and snapshop to Ad 


dium or large 
eastern feed mill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST OAR LOADERS. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Ma. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WEAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 
it’s new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


1-TON OAPAOITY, GUAE- 


large alfalfa dehydrator plants located in 
heart of irrigated northern Colorado. In- 
vestment or working interest. Total price 
$38,000. Contact J. P. Dubberley, 660 
Wadsworth, Denver 15, Colo. 


WANTED—RENT 


SMALL FLOUR, FEED 
mill, privilege buying. Work for salary 
or profit sharing basis. Address Ad No. 
1491, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


FEED STORE, LO- 
cated in Southeast, with 80 or more tons 
of formula feed business per month. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1547, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


COMPLETE 


150,000-BU. GRAIN ELEVA- 
tor on main line, Pennsylvania R.R. at 
Laurel, Delaware. Center of the Del-Mar 
poultry section and soybean and corn 
area. Write Delaware Soy Products Corp., 
P.O. Box 143, Belleville, New York. 


Our Exclusive Business 


Midwest manufacturer of dry dog 
food and other feed specialties look- 
ing for aggressive man 30-45 years 
old to manage sales force for a long 
established company with headquar- 


ters in Chicago. Basis salary plus 
over-write. Wonderful opportunity— 
earnings limited only by ability. 


Should have experience handling and 
training saiesmen and the know-how 
to establish distributors. Replies treat- 
ed strictly confidential. Address 1598, 
Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


FUMIGATION MEN 


WANTED 
Rapidly expanding Fumigation Divi- 
sion needs men experienced in actual 
fumigation work. Parent company long 
a leader in grain storage operations. 


quality feed and a good reputa 
for over 25 years, needs man with 
poultry and animal nutrition, and 
successful sales m back- 
ground to supervise 12 to 14 men call- 
ing on commercial poultrymen and 
stockmen within a 200 mile radius of 
Les Angeles. Your communication can 
be in confidence. Address Ad No. 
1545, Feedstuffs, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


SALESMAN OR FACTORY 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
Sell proven products through Feed 
Dealers, Elevators and Hatcheries. 
This is a sound money-making proposi- 
tien, offered by a reliable weil-rated 
firm expanding its sales program. 
Don't let this pass you by. Your ter- 
ritery may be available. Replies treat- 
ed strictly confidential. Write in care 
of Ad No. 1611, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


SALES MANAGER 


Medium sized AAA 1 midwest feed 


salesmen in some capacity, you have 
hired and trained salesmen, you have 
@ successful tonzage building record. 
Age 30-45. If qualified, send full par- 
ticulars and recent photo to Ad Ne. 
1444, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapoils 
1, Mina. All replies treated strictly 
confidential. 


B of successful techniques and 
results in own storage facilities, com- 
pany has been named distributor for 
Liquid Cyanogas (H. C. N.) for large 
mid-western area. New division offers 
ambitious men with fumigation expe- 
rience opportunity to grow with it. 
Men must be cooperative, have ini- 
tiative, be hard workers and willing 
to travel. Please give full qualifica- 
tions in first letter. State salary de- 
sired. All replies confidential. 


Dannen Fumigation Division 
DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
Box 429 St. Joseph, Mo. 
Distributors of Liquid Cyanogas (H.C.N.) 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 


er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2106 
Como Ave, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


EUREKA KNIFE GRINDER, LIKE NEW, 
$425 with motor; $376 less motor. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich. 

‘EL ECTRIC MO- 
3,560 R.P.M., 2,300 

‘Feedstuffs, Box 67, 


FOR SALE — GENER. 
tors, 75 and 100 H.P., 
volts. Ad No. 1689, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


MIXER — NEW HORIZONTAL RIBBON 


Type 100 cu. ft. capacity, with or without 
power. One rebuilt 8S. Howes Horizontal 
Mixer. McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


HERE’S A BUY—REBUILT 27 SCHUTTE 


Mill, 40 H.P. motor, starter, new collector, 
15 H.P. blower, motor, starter. Ready to 
roll, $1,500. Jacobson Machine Works, 
1090 Tenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 
NEW AND REBUILT UNION SPECIAL 


Sewing Machines. Styles 14500-F & H and 
80600-E, also complete suspended units. 
Style 80600-H tape closure sewing heads 
with new five-foot power conveyors, De- 
livery at once. E. C. Covell, 302 Over- 
brook Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 17 AJACS MILL 
screen is 15” wide; one Schutte Mill No. 
27; one Bauer Model 216 mill screen is 
16” wide; all mills attractively priced; 
were in service when replaced with larger 
size mills. Write or phone Harold Atte- 


bery, Delaware, Ohio. 


FEED MIXER, 
No. 1583, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 
- - . anteeé first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
1, Minn. Y our confidence respected. tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
DISTRICT SALES MANAGER FOR RAP- supers 3, ae and FEED MILLS 
idly expanding manufacturer of veter- HEMCO CAR MOVER, SANDING ATTACH- 
inary products, antibiotic, vitamin, min- : ° 
eral teed supplements and insecticides. ment and extras, 94.900; Sew, used one When you want to buy or 
PE year, excellent condition, make offer. 
Territory: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- ©. W. Martin, Doughboy Industries, Inc., When you want to sell 
gan. Need man with confidence in his New Richmond Wis ‘ 
sales ability. Must be cooperative, have : : See or Write 
initiative, hard worker, capable of open- | s7x USED WOODEN EGG CASE SET-UP 
ing new dealers and dev eloping new terri- machines. Manufactured by Food Ma- MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
tory. Commission basis with drawing ac- chinery Corp Equipped with % H.P. mo- 7 
count. Sales Manager, Box 208, Cald- tors. Good operating condition. Will sell Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 
well, Ohio at fraction original cost. Seymour Foods, 
Inc., 609 Quincey, Topéka, Kansas. 
THREE 150 KVA WESTINGHOUSE TYPE 
SALES MANAGER SE, Style 79 ML 42 2300, voltage 115- AVAILABLE 
230-460, 60-cycle transformers. Serials 


3148385, 3148386, 3148387 oil type cap. 117 
gallons each. Saunders Mills, Inc., Toledo, 


Ohio; Phone TA 2428. 

SPECIAL SAL E— HAMMER MILLS, MO- 
tors, attrition mills, corn cutters, graders, 
shellers, elevators, barley pearlers, 150 
H.P. Cummins diesel engine, crumbling 
rolls, sizes 7x14 to 9x30, all steel slakers. 
Write Hughes Engineering Co., Wayland, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—(4) SPROUT-WALDRON RIB- 
bon Mixers, 336 cu. ft. (12,000 Jb.) work- 
ing capacity. Rotary dryers, 3’x25’; 4'x30’; 
4'6"x40'; 65°6%x50'; 6’x40’. Also hammer 
mills, pulverizers, bucket elevators, screw 
conveyors, bulk-flo drag conveyors, efc. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CLOSING OUT LOCAL FEED MILL — 
Master Model California Pellet Mill with 
starters, cooler, crumble roll and grader, 
all with motors; Union Special Bag Clos- 
ers; Vi Brox Bag Packer; Model H Jay 
Bee Hammer Mill with motor and drive; 
new No. 40 Webster Single Power Shovel; 
9x18 and 9x24 Two-Pair High Roller 
Mills; S. Howes Corn Cutter with 10 H.P. 
motor; No. 4 8. Howes Standardized Re- 
ceiving Separator, with motor and drive; 
18” Beall Aspirator with fan; Vertical 
and Horizontal 1-ton Mixers; Wood and 
Metal Elevators, Hoppers, spouting, con- 
veyors, motors, reducers, feeders, bag 
trucks, etc. General Mill Equipment Co., 
2021 Pennsylvania, Kansas City, Mo. 


Advertising Agency Experienced in 
Feed Advertising & Sales Promotion 


An aggressive, seasoned advertising staff 
and account man (raised and still living on 
a farm) to ambitious feed manu- 
facturer. Agency will be key wheel in your 
sales organization. Able, willing and ready 
to work with you in all of the following: 
Market and distribution research, publicity 
and public relations, sales promotion, deal- 
er development, dealer advertising policies 
and planning, literature and feeding pro- 
gram development, aod all the other facets 
of merchandising, advertising and selling of 
feed. We know how to set up dealers and 
then move your feed! 

This agency, with three midwestern of- 
fices, is one of the largest in the farm 
field with considerable feed advertising ex- 
perience. 

Let's exchange data and team up for a 
mutually advantageous relationship such as 
you've never dreamed of! We have posi- 
tive results to prove it as well as some of 
the biggest names in the feed business as 
references. Write in full confidence and 
give us details. You'll receive an immediate 
response with no obligation whatsoever. 


No. 1573, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 


is 1, Minn., for an immediate 
reply 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
FEED DIVISION MANAGER AND SALES 
manager wants change— 35 years old, 
lowa State College graduate and willing 
to locate anywhere. Presently running a 
24,000-ton set-up Ad No. 1607, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


1 400 H.P. G.E. Motor 585 rpm. with 
15 groove pulley, oil current 
breaker complete with starter. 

11 Nordyke Rolls (five 30”, two 36”, 
one 24”, three 18”). 

1 5 H.P. Motor with Falk speed re- 
ducer. 

Pius many other items of milling, ele- 
vating and packing equipment. Your 
inspection invited. 

FORT SCOTT GRAIN & FEED COMPANY 


1! North Clark Phone 132 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


MACHINERY 


WANTED 
v 


DUBLE TAPE SEWING MACHINE AND 
Gyro-Whip Sifter wanted. State price and 
condition. Marshall's Feed Mills, Horse- 
heads, N. Y. 


NUTRITIONIST, PH.D., 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in developing, formulating and 
testing feeds, nine years with present em- 
ployer, seeks position as nutritionist or 
in technical sales service. Ad No. 1597, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

, 8 YEARS’ 


FIELD SAL ES MANAGER (32) 

farm equipment experience, hiring, train- 
ing, organizing sales personnel. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Write L. L. 
Campbell, 1105 W. Central, Princeton, Iil., 
for portfolio or interview 


A.H, GRADUATE, FOUR YEARS EXPERI- 
ence in selling of quality feeds, would 
like to make connection with company 
as livestock specialist or selling of live- 


stock feeds. Have poultry experience. 
Prefer West Coast or Midwest area. Con- 
sider other. Ad No. 1609, Feedstuffs, 


Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MANAGER — ARE YOU 
looking for a top notch, hard working 
advertising man? Young, Chicagoland 
farm products promotion executive seeks 
to relocate elsewhere and produce quality 
program for company or agency. Now di- 
recting half million dollar all media 
budget. B.A. degree. Address Ad No, 1610, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


ADVERTISING 


ANTED—LATE MODEL USED 100 H.P. 
Sprout-Waldron or California 100 Century 
Pellet Mill. Address Ad No. 1613, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — BICHAEDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevater equipment. 
J. B&B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


FEED MILL SUPERINTENDENT, EXTENSIVE 
experience in all phases of mill operation, 
desires supervisory position, also as assis- 
fant In lorger mill. Will locate anywhere. 
Address Ad No. 1578, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 

BABY CHICKS—As TOHED OR SEXED 
- Quantity - 


Prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty 
Randalistown, Md. 


Use Feedstufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Resigns Position 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Roy Weaver, 
for the past 10 years sales manager 
for feeds and feed ingredients, Wil- 
bur-Ellis Co., Seattle, has resigned 
from that firm and has purchased 
the North Coast Chemical and Soap 
Works, Seattle. 


== 
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Individual Feeds as Percentage of the Total Concentrate Ration Fed to Milk 
Cows in Herds Kept By Dairy Reporters, By States, 1955* 


Grain and Other Concentrates Fed to Milk Cows on Farms Where Milk or 
Cream Was Sold and on Farms Where Milk Was Produced 


for * -——Oil seeds and— Other 
Home Use Only, By States, 1955 Small grains— oil-seed meals millfeeds 
On farms where milk On all farms 
-On farms where milk— was produced for where milk ¥ ¥ ey 
or cream was sold home use only was produced b> om 6 Gei - 
State and Fed per 100 Fed per Fed per Fed per 3 8, £8 
division Ib, milk cow Total fed cow  Totalfed cow Total fed 
Ib. lb. ‘1,000 tons Ib. 1,000tons Ib, —_‘1,000 tons at 
New Hampshire ... 26 1,630 49 1,210 2 1,620 51 division 8 6 B 8® 8& BF SE 
Vermont .......... 28 1,710 239 1,250 2 1,700 241 rd = * ? 
Massachusetts 2,000 112 1,360 3 1,970 115 és 5 de es as os ee 1 es 94 es 
Rhode Island ..... 30 2,350 20 1 2,280 21 New Hampshire .. .. as oe 99 1 
Connecticut 2,090 109 1,420 3 2,060 112 Vermont .......... 1 1 1 93 ‘ 
New York ........ 30 2,150 1,447 1,440 23 2,130 1,470 Massachusetts .... .. 1 ba 93 
New Jersey 2,610 189 1,610 5 2,670 194 Connecticut ....... on 7 3 
Pennsylvania aa 2,330 1,040 1,580 37 2,290 1,077 New York ........ 8s 4 1 1 1 1 3 66 7 
— New Jersey ....... 14 6 4 1 1 1 1 13 
North Atlantic .. 31.0 2,163 3,303 1,487 88 2,138 3,391 Pennsylvania ..... 300 23 6 2 1 2 1 3 3a 3 
31 2,130 8 1,520 35 2,100 894 = = 
ECs 31 2,030 758 1,460 32 2,000 790 PO. Sevthbudasewd 60 23 2 1 F 1 2 1 8 2 
Michigan ......... 29 1,960 777 1,410 21 1,940 798 tinea aan 63 23 1 ty 3 1 5 4 
Wisconsin esters OO 1,790 2,057 1,150 7 1,790 2,064 ree 55 31 2 1 1 1 7 2 
onthe Michigan ......... 48 35 2 1 3 1 5 
E. N. Central ... 27.9 1,933 5,033 1,447 117 1,918 5,150 Wisconsin ........ 37 41 1 ‘% 4 1 1 5 7 3 
Missouri .......... 35 1,680 657 1,320 61 1,640 718 Minnesota ........ 49 36 i - 1 2 2 7 2 
North Dakota ..... 28 1,400 241 1,060 14 1,380 255 59 31 1 2 1 6 i 
South Dakota .... 28 1,280 180 960 10 1,260 190 SNE a ceivns sees 24 20 7 1 2 1 -_ 2 5 37 1 
Nebraska . wae 1,580 312 1,150 19 1,550 331 North Dakota .... 10 71 12 1 és és i. 2 1 . 3 
Kansas idsbs piel 1,580 342 1,270 26 1,550 368 South Dakota .... 29 61 3 te be ae 1 1 ~ 4 1 
— Nebraska ......... 57 24 5 1 1 2 3 
W. N. Central .. 30.0 1,672 3,829 1,251 172 1,648 4,001 PME ont tees 16 21 9 ss 2 2 8 18 a4 
ont 2130 252 W. N. Central .. 41.4 332 37 6 SOL? 1 26 120 38 
31 1,640 244 1,160 58 1,520 302 Delaware ....... ll 12 2 30 4 
West Virginia ..... 29 1,320 85 980 30 1,210 115 Marylemé 2.002... 33 14 11 me 1 ia 2 1 4 29 5 
North Carolina ae 2,030 185 1,370 120 1,710 305 Virginia .......... 25 13 9 2 1 um 1 te 1 39 4 
South Carolina .... 40 1,810 61 1,110 47 1,410 108 West Virginia .... 34 ? 3 2 il is 1 1 9 2 50 ns 
Georgia arate ae 1,860 139 1,240 103 1,530 242 North Carolina ... 33 17 3 1 7 1 2 bs 3 29 4 
3,920 282 1,750 30 3,510 312 South Carolina ... 19 26 3 9 1 2 40 
Georgia .......... 20 16 8 1 1 1 1 41 11 
South Atlantic .. 39.5 2,073 1,266 1,257 404 1,791 1,670 Florida ........... 5 1 2 wa 1 ; 2 40 49 
Kentucky 35 1,530 355 1,170 72 1,450 427 —_ _ _ ome 
38 1480 342 11170 100 1/400 442 So. Atlantic .... 23.4 11.6 4.8 3 2 3 2.0 36.6 16.3 
Alabama .......... 44 1,680 122 1,230 128 1,420 250 61 4 3 wi 4 2 21 
Mississippi ........ 41 1,270 192 930 102 1,130 294 Tennessee ........ 49 12 2 1 5 2 1 1 2 23 2 
Arkansas ......... 39 1,450 158 1,090 7 1,310 231 Alabama ......... 41 s : se 12 4 os “> 1 31 3 
1,320 120 810 50 1,120 170 Mississippi ....... 39 s 14 3 1 1 1 32 1 
Oklahoma ........ 36 1,580 257 1,130 49 1,490 306 Arkansas ......... 6 10 : 1 4 1 1 1 ‘ 70 2 
Texas ....... 1,740 458 1,270 157 1,590 615 Louisiana ......... 22 7 8 1 4 65 3 
—— — Oklahoma ........ 25 4 6 1 1 1 y 29 17 
South Central ... 39.2 1,527 2,004 1,114 731 1,389 2,735 TR. os+ceddatend 16 14 = sa 7 1 1 1 5 45 10 
Idaho 1'330 138 890 6 1310 144 South Central 31.8 11.7 1.6 6 60 1.3 6.3 
22 1,180 20 §20 3 1,120 23 Montana ......... 2 38 40 3 1 5 5 
27 1,620 110 1,270 12 1,580 122 1 39 26 2 17 6 
New Mexico ...... 26 1,270 22 920 6 1,170 28 Wyoming ......... 2 28 40 1 1 3 1 19 6 
Arizona itededr” ae 1,710 35 1,100 3 1,640 38 Colerado .......... 23 16 27 1 1 6 19 7 
22 1,550 72 1,080 4 1,510 76 2 1 38 8 3 48 
17 1,100 6 630 1 1,000 1 10 48 5 1 3 28 4 
Washington ....... 25 1,780 215 1,130 12 1,730 227 Washington ...... 1 10 4 3 7 6 
27 1,660 152 1,060 9 1,610 161 1 13 11 4 ¥ 4 63 4 
California — ae 1,990 815 1,160 16 1,960 $31 California ........ 2 2 7 > 2 os 1 1 6 69 11 
West 1,737 1,639 1,068 78 1,689 1,717 36 889 188 2 6 6 1 #423 «666.0 8.2 
U. 8 1,838 17,074 1,197 1,590 1,758 18,664 33.0 23.1 3.6 6 1.3 2 68. 5.4 
“Includes grain, millfeeds and other concentrates. Data are not entirely comparable with *Based on reports of rations fed on May 1 and Nov. 1. Several minor states not shown 
those for 1954 and earlier years which will be revised in a subsequent report. separately are included in regional and U.S. averages. 


CONCENTRATES FED TO MILK COWS 


(Continued from page 11) 


counts for only 7% of the total con- 
centrate ration fed to milk cows. On 
the other hand, in New York, another 
leading dairy state but in the East, 
the formula feed percentage is 65. 
Thus, as may be calculated from the 
tables, New York actually represents 
a much bigger market for commercial 
mixed dairy feed than Wisconsin. 
Discussing concentrate rations for 
milk cows, USDA pointed out that 
feeding of grain and concentrates in 
1955 was at a record high rate of 
1,758 lb. per milk cow. Feed rates, 
as may be seen from the table, vary 
in different areas, depending on prac- 
tices and availability of pasture and 


roughage current delinquency man, Vt. GODSHALK 
: problem recently. Mrs. Janss parked _ Sheet Metal Fabricators 
Farmers fed an average of 30.2 Ib. the family car in the driveway at BANGOR, PA. 


of grain and concentrates per 100 Ib. 
of milk produced in 1955, about the 
same as in 1954. The average cost of 
concentrates fed per 100 Ib. of milk 
produced on farms selling milk or 
cream was 93¢ in 1955— down 6% 
from the previous year. 


Home Grown Feed 


Feeds grown on their own farms 
made up 52.1% of the grain and con- 
centrate rations fed to milk cows by 


Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, St. Regis will move into the plant 
north central and east north central has been reelected to the board of | about June 1. The company will 


regions, the proportion of home 
grown feeds averaged 72 and 78%, 
respectively. In other regions, home 
grown feeds were much less impor- 
tant. Individual states varied widely 
in proportion of home grown feeds, 
ranging from 93% in North Dakota 
to less than 1% in several New Eng- 
land states. 

The average. value per 100 Ib. of 
grain and concentrates fed to milk 


ing. The milk-feed ratio averaged 
1.28, compared with.1.19 the previous 
year. 

USDA noted that dairy pastures 
during the 1955 season as a whole 
were only fair, as prolonged dry 
weather in some central sections re- 
sulted in some serious shortages of 
pasture feed. 


Car Stolen, Wrecked 


DES MOINES, I0OWA—Peter W. 
Janss, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Mineral Feeds Assn., Des 
Moines, had a first-hand experience 


9 a.m., and it was stolen. After an 
all-day search, police finally caught 
up with three 14-year-old boys who 
had wrecked the car in a ditch fol- 
lowing an 80-mile-an-hour chase. The 
boys escaped with only bruises and 
the automobile was a total wreck. 


<i 


REELECTED TO BOARD 


OKLAHOMA CITY—B. D. Eddie, 
president and general manager of the 


directors of the Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


Kraft Bag Promotes 
Ed Burgers, Jr. 


NEW YORK—Ed Burgers, Jr., for- 
merly sales representative in the St. 
Louis area, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager for Kraft Bag 
Corp., with headquarters in New 
York. His promotion was announced 
by F. L. Munger, vice president and 
sales manager of the company. 

Mr. Burgers’ duties include sale 
and promotion of the company’s auto- 
matic open mouth bag filling ma- 
chine, the “Kraftpacker,” in addition 
to development of new business for 
multiwall shipping sacks manufac- 
tured by Kraft at its integrated 
plants at St. Marys, Ga., and Gil- 


St. Regis to Make 


Bags at Kansas City 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that it will commence 
multiwall bag manufacturing opera- 
tions at a new plant at Kansas City, 
Mo., early this summer. The plant is 
leased from the Southern Develop- 
ment Co. of Kansas City with option 
to purchase. 


operate bag manufacturing equip- 
ment consisting of two production 


production to dat~ 


Production of Millfeed Decreases 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 23, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) milis of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

-—Southwest*—. -——Northwest*—. -———Buffalot— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


7--Combined**—, 


cows in 1955 was $3.10, 6% below March 19-38 v2 + «96,008 975,009 12,969 518,333 10,861 353,146 49,825 1,846,488 
Vv. w 13,284 11,046 $50,176 
1954. Values showed a wide range | wks ago 26.875 10,564 50.417 
among different states. 34,363 $56,533 12,339 611,050 8,995 406,318 45,696 1,873,901 
4 349 «13,973 548,184 8.682 386,673 46,138 1,851,206 
Dairy product-feed price ratios in | i9g3 °°:::°7:::: 21,951 933,423 13,821 585,631 10,055 487,775 45,827 2,006,829 
1955 rose sharply from the low level | 1952 ........... 23,226 975,807 12,620 451,829 8.737 380,270 44,583 1,807,907 


of 1954 and encouraged heavier feed- 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. mills. tRevised. 


units which will produce multiwall 
bags. 

The modern 100,000 sq. ft. plant 
will permit St. Regis to provide fast 
service for its midwestern customers 
principally in the feed, milling and 
fertilizer industries, company officials 
said. Kraft paper for this converting 
operation will be supplied by St. 
Regis mills in Florida. 

The new plant will supplement the 
production of other St. Regis bag 
plants throughout the U.S. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 

ight Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 


HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions er worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers screens. Ask 


for prices, 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 
| | id 
| 
gm’ | way you can be SURE your} 
ee) ) hens get all the eggshell 
material they need is to 
keep it before them 
| “free choice”. Hens 
| | like EGGSHELL BRAND 
ft! Oyster Shell because it's 
veats 'ess—but eat only 
(what the m 
x 
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Pfizer’s Agricultural 
Sales Up 20% in 1955 


NEW YORK — The annual report 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co. for 1955, re- 
leased recently, shows that contrib- 
uting to the firm’s 13% increase in 
consolidated sales for the year was a 
rise of 20% in the company’s agricul- 
tural division sales. 

Sales of $163,794,654 in 1955 for all 
the company’s divisions set a new 
record and were well above the $145,- 
238,625 sales in 1954. Net earnings 
rose from $15,200,871 to $15,326,967. 

Common stock dividends were 


By Frank B. Morrison 


first edition in 1900 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


Covers feeds, feeding, 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


economic trends, 


raised from $1.35 to $1.55 a share in 
1955, the fifth consecutive annual in- 
crease. 

The report points out that the in- 
crease of 20% in the agricultural di- 
vision sales came “chiefly as a result 
of a stronger market position in the 
feed supplement field and the intro- 
duction of new products. Volume was 
increased in spite of price declines in 
the major antibiotic and vitamin feed 
supplements.” 

Vigofac, a feed supplement intro- 
duced at the end of 1954, contributed 
materially to the division’s sales in 
1955, the report states. It continues: 

“Introduction of two growth-pro- 


moting supplements for beef cattle 
marked Pfizer’s entry into this impor- 
tant market. One contains the hor- 
mone diethylstilbestrol and the second 
is a combination of this hormone and 
Terramycin. ... The company began 
quantity shipments of both these sup- 
plements in the fall and anticipates 
that they will produce a substantial 
sales volume during 1956.” 

The report also points out that ex- 
pansion of Terramycin supplement 
sales is expected with the opening of 
two new markets: the fortification of 
poultry feeds to improve egg produc- 
tion and the supplementation of cat- 
tle rations. 


In reporting on expansion moves, 
the report states that an addition is 
planned for the Pfizer Terre Haute, 
Ind., plant which will more than dou- 
ble feed capacity. New branch offices 
and distribution centers, scheduled 
for completion in 1956, are being con- 
structed in Portland, Ore., and Chi- 
cago. 


EXPANSION PLANNED 
LAYTON, UTAH—The James Mor- 
gan & Sons Feed Mill has announced 
plans to add a molasses mixer and 
four bulk feed bins to the mill. The 
work will be completed by June 1, 
said Vern Sandall, manager. 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 


Part I—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 
Part ll—Feedingstuffs 
Part 11J—Feeding Farm Animals 

An accepted Oy of feeds and feeding since the 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, 
about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, 


$7.00 


in, ete. Ineludes a report 
on sterility by Dr. 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


Harry 


$6.50 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


297 pages, hard binding 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by em) 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types 


feed to be used and natritive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- $7 50 
ment for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, ——y information for feed manufac- 


Meets the needs of 


Enlarged 


turers, feed dealers, hate men, br 


concise treatment of vital 


try students for the 


biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas By pa 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and bailding poaltry Diant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 


= techniques, feedi ng pr 


t is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 


$5.00 
KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 


production, flock management and mark 
selection, nutrition, disease control, ete. 


hapter on anti- 
growth 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding 
techniques and preparing pork for home SG 50 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables........- 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/955) 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Dr. Ensminger is Chairman of Department of Animal Husbandry, State Coll 
of Washington, and consultant to the Nacleonics Dept. of General Electric 
Contains nineteen sections Sy in ite scope is the equivalent of = dozen books on 
all phases of livestock feeding, management and $g. 50 
marketing. Indexed for ready referemce 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, amg we preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and mark influences. It tells of the many jobs to $5.75 
be done and exactly how to fe them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations....... 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock. In this second one. all a 
t up to date and the most recent fi 

parasite control of livestock are included. $6, $6.00 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on tho original work by Carl W. Larsen and Bred 8 Putney. Expanded 
10%, the. Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
— — on Py silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 

and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. wr for use $6, 50 
Srofitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 
4th Edition (1955) 


W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 


Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 
chandising; Part 7—Producing yen Part 8—Providing ‘Good Buildings; 
Part 9—The Future of Dairying. zed text of great value $4.75 
to all engaged in dairying, ccc ccc 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS (1/949) 


By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 
A text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valuable te the farmer whe 


has not had a technical education in agriculture. Seperate chapters on § 5 
many available farm feeds. Well indexed. 400 pages, cloth bound...... 3. 0 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


in raising of 498 — . $6.00 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iov-a State College Press 
vest cover all phases of farming, incloding dairy 


soils and 
the faruer, Sood and fortilicer $3.00 
dealer, ete. 387 pages, with many illustrations im 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individeal single deck laying cages 
in areas having a relativ mild cli 
= om ng ely climate, Based on methods used 


im southern states .......... $3.50 
HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide D4 ag me A operation for the 
perienced. Covers all the adv 
procedures, labor costs, equi chi 5 

sexing, etc. 350 pages, well 6.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 ill 

ustrat‘ons, based on brings 
shelters, estimating esr output, buying feed, $ 
5.00 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Stanley J. Mareden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $ 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations .................0ceccccecces 7.00 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 


A guide to the raiser of specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ expericace 
the field. A dollar-wise help in ali aspects of this basiness. $6.00 


467 pages, 265 ill 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 


Station 
A complete manual including Ny ¥- on selecting stock, equipment, feeds and 
feeding, breeding, ti marketing, diseases, slaughter- 


ing, wool production and the uses —¥ rabbit meat and its 
preparation for the table. 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding..... 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (195!) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


formulation. A practical handbook fer practical men. $ 


$3.50 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1955 
baking, focding and production. A standard” 


No C. O. D.’s 


cr A small but absolutely authentic and information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin cen- 
a oe one ge tent of r 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases; also re- 
ee consumption and egg production. $3 50 
$7.00 
the newly discovered f: 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 


LAYING FEED MARKET DATA 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion to feed is found in the infor- 
mation on rate of lay per bird. 

Egg production per bird in larger 
flocks typically exceeds that in small 
flocks. Accordingly, USDA figures on 
rate of lay are being revised upward 
somewhat and consequently, egg pro- 
duction is being revised downward 
less than the number of layers. 

A higher rate of lay in itself means 
a better rate of conversion of feed 
to eggs. It still takes a certain 
amount of feed to produce an egg, 
but, with a higher rate of lay, a 
smaller proportion of the feed con- 
sumed by layers is going for main- 
tenance of the birds, and the over-all 
rate of feed consumption per dozen 
eggs is reduced. 

A certain quantity of eggs can be 
produced by a smaller number of 
layers than former statistics indi- 
cated, and, with the better feed con- 
version rate, it takes less feed than 
formerly thought to produce the na- 
tion’s egg supplies. 

All of this, of course, means that 
the potential total market for form- 
ula feeds for layers may be smaller 
than was previously thought. Also, 
feed improvements and greater ef- 
ficiency in use of feeds—as with high 
energy feeds—may contribute, as it 
has in other poultry operations, to 
a smaller tonnage to do the same 
job. 

At the same time, however, the 
trend toward larger flocks and spe- 
cialization may be expanding the de- 
mand for formula feeds, particularly 
modern, more efficient feeds. 


Census Finding 

The chief Census finding which is 
causing the revisions in statistics is 
this: 

In October and November, 1954, 
the Census found, some 3.4 million 
farms in the U. S. had on hand some 
chickens four months old and over. 
This represented a decline of 19% 
from the total of such farms in the 
1950 census. The age criterion set by 
the Census excludes most commer- 
cial broilers, which in 1954 were sold 
from 49,076 farms. 

(Incidentally, the specialization in 
all agriculture is indicated to some 
extent in a decline of 11%! in the 
number of all farms in the U. S. be- 
tween 1950 and 1954, But the de- 
crease in farms with chickens on 
hand is considerably greater.) 

The 1950 and 1954 data on the 
number of chickens on hand are not 
strictly comparable because of 
changes in the time of year when 
poultry were enumerated. In the 
1950 Census, the data were for April 
1, while the 1954 data were for the 
day in October or November when 
the individual farm was enumerated. 
However, the 19% reduction between 
the two years is still of considerable 
significance. 


Egg Statistics Change 

The new data forced USDA to con- 
clude that per capita egg consump- 
tion has been decreasing each year 
since 1951 instead of rising to new 
highs. 

USDA is currently revising various 
poultry statistics, but it already has 
shown that per capita egg consump- 
tion in 1955 was 366 eggs, instead of 
a record high of 418 previously esti- 
mated. 

The thing is that egg production 
had been overestimated before be- 
cause USDA, in making its esti- 
mates, had not fully reflected the 
marked decrease in number of farms 
keeping chickens. 

Revised data show that total egg 
production in 1955 was still at a new 
high of 59.5 billion, but this total 
is well under the previous estimate 
of 67.4 billion. While production has 
increased, population has increased 
more, bringing the reduction in per 
capita consumption. 

The increases in total egg produc- 
tion have helped to bring an improv- 


ing market for laying feeds, but the 
production is not as great as thought, 
and it has come from fewer layers 
than previously estimated. 

Some of the other revisions being 
made in statistics may be seen in 
these figures: The number of hens 
and pullets on farms Jan. 1, 1955, 
formerly was estimated at 421.9 
million; the revised estimate is 368.8 
million. Eggs laid during the year 
per hen and pullet on farms Jan. 1 
were formerly estimated at 160; the 
revised estimate is 161. The number 
of hens and pullets on farms Jan. 1, 
1956, was originally estimated at 411 
million; USDA’s revised estimate is 
359.7 million. 

The unrevised estimate of average 
number of layers during the month 
of December, 1955, was 386.6 mil- 
lion; the revised estimate is 333.6 
million. The unrevised estimate of 
eggs laid per layer during the month 
was 14.1; the revised estimate is 14.9. 

Little Change Being Shown 

While various poultry statistics 
are being revised, it should be noted 
that USDA still has some good 
sources of data, and revisions other 
than for layers and eggs probably 
won’t be very extensive. 

In general, USDA said, data which 
are best substantiated by non-Census 
check data, or those, such as for 
turkeys, which are least at variance 
with the Census, will be changed 
least. Accordingly, reports such as 
those of chickens and broilers raised, 
which can be related quite closely 
to the reports on hatchery produc- 
tion, are likely to be changed only 
slightly on a U.S. total basis. (For 
individual states, somewhat larger 
percentage changes are possible.) The 
hatchery reports will be revised only 
slightly. 

Thus, the USDA reports on broiler 
chick production and placements, on 
chickens raised on farms for laying 
flock replacement and otherwise, and 
on turkey production will not show 
much revision and will remain as 
market guides for the feed industry 
essentially as they were. However, 
there may be some area or state 
changes. 

As far as the Census data on 
chickens four months old and older 
are concerned, there were differences 
among areas. The largest reduc- 
tions in number of farms reporting 
such chickens were 22% in the north 
Atlantic and western states, and the 
smallest decrease was 13% in the 
west north central states. This may 
indicate the greater degree of spe- 
cialization and larger flocks in coast- 
al areas as compared with midwest- 
ern areas. 


ALFALFA APHID 


(Continued from page 1) 


Chrisman said. “If weather conditions 
are conducive and control efforts 
spring leaks, we could have a pro- 
duction disaster. 

“Damage already done by the aphid 
in Oklahoma and Texas, plus the dry 
weather there, make it a certainty 
that the amount of the first cutting 
alfalfa dehydrated in those states will 
be below normal,” Mr. Chrisman said. 
‘It is still too early to tell what the 
results will be this year in Kansas 
and Nebraska because the plant is 
too small and weather too cold for 
full development of the pest. In some 
areas of northeastern Oklahoma much 
of the area newly seeded last fall has 
been wiped out by the insects.” 

The spotted alfalfa aphid was first 
thought to be the more familiar yel- 
low clover aphid, a minor pest well- 
known in the U.S. But it soon was 
shown to be a new variety probably 
imported from the Mediterranean 
area. 

In early spring of 1954 it was doing 
serious damage to alfalfa in the Rio 


Grande Valley of New Mexico. By 
May it was found in western Arizona 
and southern California and by the 
end of summer in Texas. Last year it 
appeared as far north as Sacramento 
in California and did heavy damage 
in Oklahoma and at some locations 
in Kansas. Late last year it appeared 
in some 28 counties in southwestern 
Nebraska. 

The pest multiplies most rapidly at 
temperatures of about 100° but sur- 
vives even as low as 5°. Rain has 
more effect than low temperatures 
in limiting the build-up to damaging 
numbers, which probably held back 
attacks in the Middle West the early 
part of last season. 

On seedling stands the aphid has a 
toxic effect, only one aphid often kill- 
ing a seedling plant. Mature stands 
have been reduced as much as 85% 
by heavy numbers. 

¥ 


Alfalfa Outlook Said 


Poor in Southwest 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—This is the 
worst of six years of drouth for dry 
land alfalfa in the far Southwest, the 
J. Paul Smith Co., Ft. Worth feed 
brokerage firm, reported March 29. 
The company cites current conditions 
in various parts of Texas as follows: 

Brazos Valley — First cuttings 
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around Hearne yielding 600 to 700 
Ib. meal (dry basis) compared with 
normal of 2,000 Ib. Very dry. 

Coastal Area West of Houston— 
Badly in need of rain. Some plants 
will have to shut down in a few days 
if no moisture is received. 

North Central Texas — Around 
Sherman some alfalfa has been 
plowed up and other crops will be 
planted when rain is received. Around 
Vernon fall planted alfalfa looks very 
poor and some fields have been blown 
out by high winds. 

All alfalfa in the Plainview, Texas, 
and Roswell, N.M., area is on irrigat- 
ed land and will not be ready for 
cutting until the first week of May. 

Aphid infestation is moderate to 
heavy in all of the alfalfa producing 
areas of Texas and Oklahoma. 

The report quotes Howard Mann, 
Dallas alfalfa equipment distributor, 
who recently toured all of the leading 
producing areas of the Southwest, as 
saying the alfalfa outlook is the 
worst he has observed in 24 years. 


NEW PURINA DEALER 
LONG PRAIRIE, MINN. — Jerry 
Goplen has been appointed Ralston 
Purina Co. dealer here and has named 
his business Jerry’s Feed Service. He 
plans to construct a new feed ware- 
house when weather permits. 


10 steel storage tanks. 


Hook, Bayonne, N.J. 


HP Air Compressors. 


90 West Broadway 


Grain and Dry Bulk 
Storage Facilities For Rent 


In the Most Outstanding Installation 
of Its Kind On the Eastern Seaboard 


Bins and Tanks for bulk grain storage with total capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels 


These completely conveyorized storage units are in 
concrete bins, all under cover and sprinkiered, and 


PLUS 


a 420 covered Pier with 27,300 sq. ft. floor space on 
the Kill van Kull, N.Y. Harbor, Pier 3 Constable 


This Pier has every modern device for handling bulk 
cargos, such as 100 ton per hr. conveyors, 4 Sutorbilt 
Blowers, 2 continuous weighing scales rated at 100 
ton per hr., fresh water and hydrants. 


PLUS 


Mill Building, concrete and tile block construction, 
2 story, 34,000 sq. ft., ceiling height 20. 


The property is very modern in every respect, having 
been built in 1949. All buildings are sprinklered with 
100,000 gals. emergency water tank, city water, mod- 
ern fire fighting equipment and all utilities. Boiler 
Room has (3) 250 HP B & W Sterling Automatic 
Oil Fired Water Tube Boilers and (2) Sullivan 50 


Lehigh, Jersey Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 
service the property 


Wire, write, phone 


Exclusive Agents 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


BArclay 7-4185 


New York 7, N.Y. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 


unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations 


available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
lo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $62, sacked, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A 
$50.50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground 13% 
$42.50 ton, f.0.b. St. Louis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offferings light 
on 17% and adequate on 20%; Texas of- 
ferings restricted because of drouth and 
aphids; dehydrated, 17% protein, northern 
origin, 100,000 A $55.50@56.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth, prompt shipment; dehydrated 
20%, 150,000 A, California origin $55.50, 
delivered most Texas points. 

Kansas City: Moderate tendency toward 
the stronger side with lighter operations 
in Texas and Oklahoma reported and some 
reduction of offerings for April shipment; 
market steady to $1 ton stronger on dehy- 
drated; 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal with 
100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed on ar- 
rival $45@47, sacked, Kansas City; 18% 
125,000 A guaranteed $50, sacked, Kansas 
City; no A guarantee $35@36, and 100,000 
A pellets $40@42, bulk, Kansas City; No. 1 
fine ground suncured $35@38; No. 1 %-in. 
$34@35, No. 2 %-in. $33, sacked, Kansas 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $56@59.55; 17% dehydrated, no 
A $47; 13% fime suncured $36@46. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $52@55; non-guaranteed $45 
@48; 15% $42@45. 

ver: Demand fair; trend weak; 
ply adequate; 17% dehydrated $43. 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; 15% suncured $42.50@43; 
17% dehydrated $45. 

Memphis: Demand improved; trend lower; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $49, 
sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend firm to 
higher; supply ample; 15% suncured $48.50. 
delivered Portland; 15% suncured $45, f.o0.b. 
California; dehydrated $45, f.o.b. California. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
17% dehydrated $60. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $50@51; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $40@40.50; 13% fine ground 
suncured $41.50@42. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; de- 
hydrated 17% $62.75; suncured 13% $53, 
Colorado, 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply limited; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, burlaps or pa- 
pers $46, granules or greased $48; 17% de- 
hydrated, non A, papers or burlaps $35. 

Minneapolis: The market was about un- 
changed, with interest somewhat improved 
Quotations: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units 
of vitamin A guaranteed $49.50@51.70; oil 
treated and granules $50.50@50.70, bulk; 
18%, 125,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed 


trend 


sup- 


$54.70; oil treated and granules $53.79, 
bulk; non-guaranteed $38.50@ 39. 
ALFALFA PELLETS 

: Demand fair; supply limited; 


Omaha 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk $43, sacked 


Denver: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply adequate; 17% dehydrated $45. 


BARLEY FEED 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; rolled $62, ground $60. 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@50, 
whole barley $38@43. 

Philadelphia: Demand du!!; 
pulverized $49. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $45. 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; $36. 


supply fair; 


Baltimore: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $465. 
Angeles: Demand improved; trend 


steady; supply ample; standard rolled $3.06; 
standard ground $3.02. 
San cisco: Demand fair; 
ple; rolled $58, ground $57. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
to higher; supply adequate; 
$47@49. 


supply am- 


trend steady 
pulverized 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlots: 80 granular $12.50 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply heavy: $70@75 ton, but easing. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $100. 
0; : Supply normal; 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply heavy; $70@75 ton, but easing. 
leago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$95@116 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $4.75 a unit of ammonia. 
Les ies: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.25 a unit of ammonia. 
i: Demand fair; trend lower: 


supply adequate; $110. 


$95 ton in 100-Ib. 


BONE MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufac ture 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
Market firm at $80. 


(STEAMED) 


58. 
St. Paul: 
BONE MEAL 


St. Louis: Demand good trend firm; 
supply adequate; $90.50@92 ton, sacked. 

Denver: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply adequate; $82.50, f.0.b. West Coast. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
$86. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@85 ton. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$70@85 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $82.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample: domestic $89.50 


Baffalo: Demand good trend steady; 

supply ample; $85 ton, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
$51.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $54, f.o.b. Van Nuys. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor trend steady 
to easy; supply adequate; $47 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 26% 
$53@53.75 $50@50.75 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample $43 ton 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
24% $41@41.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; 26% nominal $48@49, prompt, de- 
livered Ft. Worth 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; $35 ton bulk, $40 ton sacked 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; suprT good; $44.50, bulk, Boston. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited 10%¢ 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


10¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. In carlots; 10% @12%¢, Le.l. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand light; supply steady; 
10¢ Ib. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
11¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l 

St. Louis: Demand fair: supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% Ib. in 5-ton lots; 


11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 
than ton lots. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; §&-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 
New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 


11% @12¢ Ib. in less 


Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib §-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 


Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 


Baffalo Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited: $10.65 ecwt 
Denver: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$11 cwt 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


trend unchanged: 


Portiand: Dem and slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged 75 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
4.25. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90 100-Ib 
drum. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5.35 cwt 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-Ib. drum $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 
3%¢ Ib. 

Lonuisvilie: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $3.25 
@3.50 cwt. In carlots. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, Including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Baffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 


Minneapolis: Plain $10; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 
Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-Ib. bags, 


delivered. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 


trend steady; 


CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal, 
40-Ib. bags in ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 60-Ib. multi- 
walls. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; $95. 


trend steady; 
oak $2.40, 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50. 
COCONUT MEAL 


Demand improved; trend 
cake, ex-dock, April 


Los Angeles: 
steady; supply limited; 
$66. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $68. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; solvent $658, expeller $63. 


COD LIVER OIL FORTIFIED 


supply ample; 


supply am- 


Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 


in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 


1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 
22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 4%¢. 
Boston: Demand 
Ib. 


spotty; supply good; 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; $42 ton bulk, $47 ton in burlap 
sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.77, meal $69.77. 

Atlanta: Feed $56.92, meal $76.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $55.18, meal $75.18. 
Boston: Feed $54.15, meal $74.15. 
Chicago: Feed $44, meal $64. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.04, meal $71.04. 
Denver: Feed $53, meal $73. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $61.50, meal $71.50. 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.50, meal $68.50. 
Kansas City: Feed $44, meal $64. 
Louisville: Feed $50.11, meal $70.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $52.88, meal $72.88. 
New York: Feed $53.69, meal $73.69. 


Norfolk: Feed $53, meal $73. 
Philadelphia: Feed $53.23, meal $73.23. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.50, meal $71.50. 


Feed $44, meal $64. 
CORN OIL MEAL 


St. Louis: 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51.80@652.10. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply normal; $52.10 ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $62, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Demand dull; supply fair; 


ys Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $67.50, solvent $66 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to weaker; supply adequate; 41% old proc- 
ess $67@69.50. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply adequate; 41% solvent 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
carlots, sacked, central and north Texas 
origin, 41% old process $59@61; solvent, 
41% low gossypol $56, delivered Ft. Worth; 
pellets $2 additional. 

Kansas City: Little better inquiry with 
offerings about adequate; trend slightly 
stronger; $50@650.60, sacked, Memphis, for 
old process, $48 solvent. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% $61. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61@62. 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend upward; 
supply adequate; prime 41% protein, old 
process $50, sacked; new process, 41% sol- 
vent $48, sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $69.25, sacked, Boston. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $62.50; range size $66. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
hydraulic $61.60@62; solvent $67 @58. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $58, sacked, immediate. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; new process $57.24 ton; old 
process $59.24. 

Boston Demand slow; supply good; 
$68.75 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Demand steady; supply ade- 
300 D, 750 A 18%¢ Ib. 300 D, 1,500 
; 300 D, 2,260 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding oll 10% @11%¢ 


per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢, 55-gal. drum, 
drum included. 


Minneapolis: 10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 


A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 


D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a million units 
of vitamin A, Le.L, packed in 56-gal. drums, 
f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

New York: Trend steady; p 
in 65-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 
750 A 18% @15%¢, 1,600 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 
20@21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trend steady; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 100-Ilb drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $87@90. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100, 


—— 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $109.45 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fiuorine .01% guaranteed 
$94.50, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.0.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis. 

Columbia, Tenn: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.0o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwal] bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis. 


Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular 79.55. Freight equalized with 


closest dicalcium phosphate producing point, 
carload basis. 

East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
lb. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93.26; 21% 
phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, basis 
Chicago Heights and Nashville, less than 
20,000 Ib. $104.60; freight equalized with 
St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk, boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton 
less than bagged material. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Denver: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; 19% $88.50 ton, trailer 
load. 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $56 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.146% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, $46 in 
ulk. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
ga Demand dull; supply light; 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 

ton: Demand slow; 
light $60@61, dark $62. 

isville: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


supply am- 


supply improved; 


ply ample; bourbon grains, light $652.50, 
dark $53.50, solubles $71.50 quoted, some 
quotes lower 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $54 @56. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $57, bulk, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce: 
carlots, 50-lb. papers $66@67, delivered 
Ft. Worth, April shipment. 
oat Francisco: Demand good; supply fair: 


: Demand slow; suppl ample; 
$65@69. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $63. 
ffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $68.50, sacked, Boston. 
Yhicago: Plain pulp $61 in papers; mo- 
lasses pulp 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $72, sacked, immediate. 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
$51.02, paper bags. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate: 

8.25 cwt 


Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply ex- 
tremely limited; local production $12 ewt., 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand fair: 
supply ample; 


trend steady; 


Chicago: Demand fair: supply adequate; 
medium acid 9%@10¢; sweet cream 10 
@10%¢. 

Boston: Demand poor: supply adequate: 
11%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $10.85 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; il¢. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $11 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market easier; demand slow; 
supplies adequate; $9@9.50 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


trend steady; 


supply am- 


supply ample; f.o.b. southern California 
producers’ plants: orange $47 sacked, $42 
bulk. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$56.44. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 
pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; pulp 
$44, meal $41.50, sacked, immediate. 

Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; meal $556.50. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $365, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


supply 


ply ample; $11.50 cwt. 

—s Demand and supply fair; 
Portland: supply limited; 


Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $13. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 11%¢. 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $11.50@12 cwt. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 
—— Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 11@11%¢ Ib. 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $11@ 
12 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$11@11.50 cwt. in carlots. 


DRIED WHEY 


Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 


FEEDSTUFFS, March 31, 1956-—75 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply | ple; trend steady; timothy and clover $30@ San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; | supply ample; wheat bran $47.50, gray 
seek: $6 cwt. 32, baled alfalfa $36@38, prairie $25@27. | $1.50 a unit of protein. shorts $48.50, standard midds. $48 
— cue Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; Denver: Demand slow; trend weaker; Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
ye <: $7.25 cwt. supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; supply ample; 60% protein $58.50 bran $41.25, shorts $42; standard midds., 
wenaie ‘sdequatel SOUGWT aan steady; | first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21; sec- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; | bulk $40. 

Chasianati: Demand tes tote eteaay: ond cutting No. 1 $25; fancy No. 1 clover | supply adequate; 55%  $75.50@80, local Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
and timothy mixed $27; No. 1 clover plants, supply ample; bran $49.95, mixed feed 
WR. Werth: Demand talr: supety ‘éde- $22; bright wheat or oat straw $18. c Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | $50.60, shorts $50.20, middlings $52.20. 
quate; carlots, standard $6  ewt., sacked Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; | supply adequate: $65@67 ton, sacked, f.0.b. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 

delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or prairie $18@33, alfalfe 320036. Cincinnati. trend unchanged; $40. 
in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa,  hee-4i Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 

Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. cient; 50% $72.50, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no Idaho: red bran and mill run $40, middlings 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; | Catlots, baled. No. 1 alfalfa $30@38, No. 8 | quotations, no offerings. $45; to Denver: red bran and mill run 
supply fair: $6 cwt., delivered. $34@36; prairie 2 eich pt Johnson Kansas City: Stronger market with de- $47, middlings $52; to California: red bran 

Kansas City: Trend steady; demand fair; grass No. 2 $22@24, deliver TCP. mand fair to good; 50% meat and bone and mill run $47.50, middings $52.50, f.0.b. 
straight grade $6 cwt., delivered or $5 aa ge d normal; $1.25 bale; $24@ 2 70, — peer pny San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

f.o.b. plant, plus freight, wh ve > on in e barn. St. is: Deman air; tren rm; sup- ) : 
er: $625 it. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: ply ample; 50% $65@68 ton bulk, $70@ supply adequate: bran $43 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; supply ample; No. 1 timothy $2535 ton, 73 ton in paper sacks, $69@72 ton ih bur- mill run $43.7 ay: aia 
supply ample; $5.75. No. -1 clover $18@20 ton, No. 1 alfalfa $21 | lap sacks. San ; D be eats : 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; @25, No. 1 prairie $25@26 ton, straw $14 Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; os 9 Francinco: 4. air; supply an 
6¢ Ib @15 ton. supply ample; 50% meat scraps $67.50 ton, | P!®: tee ores . 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- | bulk; $70, sacked. Los Angeles: Demand better; trend 
supply normal; $6@6.50 cwt. * | ful; No. 1 timothy $38@40; No. 2 $35. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; | Steady; supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; | trend unchanged; $1.40 a ‘unit. billing, sacked $560@50.50; red bran, de- 
quate; $5.50 cwt. in carlots. supply baled hay, maven, Supply normal; $75 ton in 100- | livered CCP, sacked $55 @56 

ies mix mothy and clover or timothy an ags _ —_ 
a Market, .cester,, at §6@5.36 alfalfa, all at $30; No. 2 $28; lespedeza, Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- MINERAL FEED 
No. 1 $20, No. 2 $18; straw strong at $18. | quate; meat and bone, 50% $65@67, sacked, Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
FISH MEAL f.0.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. trend unchanged; $42. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ——— een Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $70. Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
ply limited; 60% protein menhaden $148 Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; | cient; all-purpose with fodine, 60-lb. blocks 
ton, bulk: $151, sacked. supply fair; $58, bulk, Boston. 50% protein $65@67.50; 55% $77.50. $92.50; 100-Ib. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- Kansas City: Offerings scarce; demand Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton, 50-Ib. 
cient; 60% Peruvian $145, £.0.b. Houston moderate; trend firm; $46@46.50, sacked, | supply heavy; $62.50@67.50. blocks; $95 ton, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 
immediate. F Kansas City, for white or yellow. Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; $1.10 a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50. good; all-purpose with iodine $70 
supply adequate: $150@155. suppy limited; $56. St. Paul: Market up $1 to $70 for 50% Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; my Orleans: Demand fair; supply lim- | meat and bone scraps and $72 for 55%. all-purpose granules $82, block $92; mineral! 
supply sufficient; 60% $143@148. Oe ed eee nie, MILLET phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block $105; 

Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b. lcago: Demand good; supply tight; 2a cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, gran- 
Coast: 65% $171@173. $53@F3.50. St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; ules $92, block $101; hog mineral phos- 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; | supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.50 | phorus 3%%, granules $82; phosphorus 2% 
ply adequate; 70% herring $149. supply ample; $52.70. ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.60 | $69 (all in 50-lb. paper bags). 
supply am- | on: Demand slow; supply adequate; | cwt., sacked. Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks, 8.2% 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; $2.25 a unit of protein. supply ample; white $53.20, yellow $55.20. Minneapolis: Prices moved up $2@3 ton . 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; LINSEED OIL MEAL as reduced MOLASSES 
supply ample; $1.95, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.25, ghter mill operations an emand picke . 

f.o.b California. $ Portland: Demand good; supply limited; up appreciably in all classes of trade. Mix- $26 Pertiand: Demand slow; supply ample: 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair to trend unchanged; $64, f.0.b. Los Angeles. ers were good buyers of bulk supplies. - 7 
moderate: menhadeti fish 40% pro- Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- Quotations: bran $43.50@44, standard midds. “Demand fair: 
tein, f.0.b. East Coast $137@140 ton: 60% | Quate; carlots, 36% or better: April $69.92, | $43.50@45, flour midds. $45.50@46, red dog no oa 
blended West Coast $127.50; Northwest May-August $70.92, delivered Ft. Worth; $46 @47. car, f.0.b. New rleans. 
herring-salmon blend $127.50; herring meal pellets $2.50 premium. Kansas City: Prices have broken over Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
73% protein $1.75 a unit of protein. Kansas City: Trend again slightly strong- | the $40 level for the first time in several | Steady; supply ample; $26, f0.b. tank cars; 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- er with demand slow in this area and weeks with demand good and offerings $25.25, f.o.b, tank trucks, both Los An- 
ply ample; 60% $143, sacked, immediate. offerings moderate; $46. eee. bulk, Min- moderate; now after a sustained advance geles harbor. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: neapolis; old process $54.5 the trend is leveling off: interest has been San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
supply normal; $150@160 ton. Wichita: Demand fair; —~ ae sufficient; rather widespread into the East; bran $41 $25 ton, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 34% $66. @41.50, sacked, Kansas City; shorts $41.50 Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
$135 @138 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady @42, sacked, Kansas City. supply ample; 13%¢ gal., New Orleans, 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $1.75 to higher; supply adequate; $63@68. Wichita: Demand good; supply inade- New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 
a unit of protein, West Coast, for 70% New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; quate; basis Kansas City, March 27: bran steady: supply adequate; 14¢ gal. in tank 
herring; $150@152, Minneapolis, for 60%. supply limited; 32% or better $66 @68.50. $39 @39.50, shorts $39@39.50; bran advanced cars, f.ob. New Orleans. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- $1.50 ton and shorts $1 ton, compared Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
HAY piy adequate; 36% $68. with the preceding week. supply adequate; 13¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Ft. Worth: Demand slower on sharp ad- Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings ade- 
trend unchanged; $46. $71. vance; offerings sufficient at higher price; quate; trend steady with nearby at 13@ 

,Philadetphia: Demand and supply fair; Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran and 13%¢ gal., New Orleans; April 13% @13%¢ 

supply ample; $63. gray shorts $46@48, delivered Texas com- Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply mod- 

Saftale: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; mon points; $1.50@2.50 higher on both bran erate: Dlackstrap 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
othy $18 ton: No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; straw, $68. and shorts, compared with previous week. ecarlots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
strong $12@16. Omaha: Demand fair: supply adequate: Chicago: Interest continued to expand trucks $32.65, seller's market price on date 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 34% expeller $68, pellets $70.50; 36% sol- during the week ending March 28. Bastern of shipment; maximum 16¢, April-May-June 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $33@34; U.S. vent $61, pellets $63.50. supplies were short and buyers were ex- shipment. 

No. 2, leafy $31@32:; U.S. No. 2, green $31 Chicago: Prices advanced around $1 ton tending their search into the central states. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady: 
@32; U.S. No. 2 $28@29.50. during the week ending March 28. An ex- This led to advances of as much as $2 ton. supply fair; 16%¢ gal, f.o.b. Albany. 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply am- port demand provided the stimulus. Quota- Increased usage, coupled with slower flour Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
tions March 28: solvent linseed oi] meal mill grind, accented the price squeeze. 
$57.50, expeller $66. Quotations: bran $46@46.50, standard midds. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; $46@46.50, flour midds. $47@48, red dog 
supply normal; new process $64; old process $49@50. 
FEED INGREDIENTS $71.50, ° St. “Louis: Demand ood: trend strong: | | For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA — 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; supplies scarce; bran $45.25@46, shorts $46 
Fish Meal Scrap Sotubles $62, bulk. @46.75, St. Louis switching limits. 
Minneapolis: Both domestic and export Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
Sales Com an demand improved, and prices were $1@ supply adequate; bran $50@52.50, middlings 
1.60 higher. Quotations: 36% $47@47.60, | $50@51. 
bulk, Minneapolis; May-June $48.50; 22% Boston: Demand good: supply spotty; 
w pace NY flaxseed screenings ol] feed easier at $32.50, bran and middlings $57.50. bb | 
Tet HAnover 2-9195 bulk, Minneapolis. Buffalo: Prices spurted and sales were 
very active. Later activity tapered as the 5 

MALT SPROUTS price rise progressed. The market's strength 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; stemmed from increased demand for bran GREENULES 

supply adequate; No. 1 $39@4 40. and middlings, plus reduced flour mill run- \ 

Landby Dehydrating Co incinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; | ning time. Bran ended up $2.50; middlings 

y supply adequate; No. 1 $36. and heavy feeds rose $3; bran $50@50.75, BETTER oupennont<— 
Manufacturers of Dehydrated Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 standard midds. $48@51, flour midds. $52.50 
$31 @ 31.50. @53, red dog $53@53.50. DUST-FREE! FREER nownel 
Alfalfa Meal St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
Established 1940 supply ample; No. 1 bulk $30 ton, No. tf ple; bran $53, standard midds. $54, red MORE UNIFORM! 
A. J. Landby, Warroad, M sacked $35 ton, No. 2 bulk $27 ton. dog $61. 
Office Phone 27 Res, Phone 153 MEAT SCRAPS 
Mill at Swift, Minn stronger; supply adequate; bran $49 @49.75; 
, le Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; shorts $50@51.25. 
supply ample; $1.55@1.60 a unit of protein. Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


York Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 

icago St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 

Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg 

St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles Minneapolis Memphis 
h inneansatli- u t 
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suppy normal; 13%¢ gal. in tank car lots, 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand 
gal. 


steady; 
in tank cars. 

: Market steady at 13%¢ gal., 
New Orleans, and $26 ton, West 


supply ample; 


Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; price strong; $20 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50- 
kilo lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 
kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo 
lots; freight prepaid or paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; rolled $67, ground $65, 
cleaned $68. 

iladelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light; pulverized white oate $50; do- 
mestic oat feed $23, Canadian $31. 

St. : Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; reground oat feed $15 in 
100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46. 


“MY DOG BUTCH. . .” 


Mr. Fred W. Peck, Logansport, Ind. 
(pictured above with his dog Fred’s 
Logansport Ranger “Butch’’) says, 
“When I feed Butch, he is loose in 
my yard. He jumps up and down and 
runs to his ark. I look the other way 
and say, here is Butch?’ and he 
jumps and barks to let me know he 
is in the park. He is the best rabbit 
dog I ever owned. He is very smart 
and knows what you say. My Butch 
was born in 1952. I have fed him 
Vitality Dog Food since when he 
was a little puppy. He likes it a 
very lot.” (Letter on file) 


FEED way KIBBLED BISCUITS MOISTENED 
(N OR DRY. GET STICKY 
OR GUMMY .. . WON'T MUSH U 


@ A VITALITY DOG FOOD FOR EVERY NEED 
@ SUPER-IRONIZED AT NO EXTRA COST 


See You Vitality Dealer or write 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 
250 West 87th Street © Chicago 20, Winois 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest 
in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


~_TURKEY- BLEND 


for turkeys 


PRODUCE SUPERIOR 
| QUALITY FEEDS 


Completely fortify with all vitamin” 
and protein factors when used as 
recommended. Enable you to save 
money by cutting down on man- 
hours handling, mixing and 
weighing. Eliminate gquess-work. 
Lower inventory investment. 
Ask us about GORTON'S 
TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN 
OILS with guaranteed 
potencies. 
Cooperating Members of Atsociated Industries 


Call or write for complete 


Memphis: 
3%% protein, 

Ft. Worth: 
quate; oat milifeed 
millfeed $24.55, 

Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; supply tight; 
reground oat feed $18.50. 
Demand fair; supply ade- 

$41.80, reground oat 

delivered 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; white pulverized $64. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $19; pul- 
verized white oats $47.50; rolled oats $85. 

Chicago: Demand stagnant; supply ade- 
quate; reground oat feed $13; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $72@74; feeding rolled oats 
$80@ 82. 

Leaisville: Demand fair; trend firm to 
stronger; supply normal; reground $20.20; 
rolled oats $85.70; feeding oatmeal $78.70; 


pulverized white oats $48.20; crimped white 
oats $66.20 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $50; reground oat feed 
$19.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; 
supply ample; steam crimped oats 
68.50; pulverized white oats $49@51; 
feed oats $39@41 

Minneapolis: Prices of most commodities 
are quoted higher this week, and demand 
has improved somewhat, with millers look- 


trend firm; 
$66@ 
mixed 


ing toward a seasonal peak in late April 
or May. Quotations feeding rolled oats 
$82@83, standard pulverized $41@44, feed- 


$65@68, crimped oats $57, re- 
ground oat feed $14@16. 


OYSTER SHELL 

New Orleans: Demand good: supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $16.25@18.25, local 
origin. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
quate; $21.51. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26. 

Portiand: Demand improved; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; western $30, eastern 


ing oatmeal 


supply am- 


supply ade- 


$36; granite and crystal grits, both $26.50 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $22.34. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-lb. bags $20.64 ton, 
with 50¢ premium on packaging in 50 Ib., 


and 75¢ premium where packaged in 25-lb 
bags. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $57.50, sacked, im- 
mediate, 

PEAT MOSS 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply ample, Canadian $3.45, 6.1 cu. ft 
bales, 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
$3, f.0.b. pier 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $3.35 bale 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; standard bales German 
moss $3.10@3.45. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
$3 @3.10. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, US.P. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, 
U.S.P., 250-Ib. average in drums $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium 
lodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. in 
leverpak drums $1.81, 100-lb. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft, Worth: Demand moderate; supply 
very scarce; carlots, rice bran $34@35, 
prompt shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice 
milis; hulls $3@4, f.0.b. mills 

New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; bran $44@48; no 
quotations on hulls. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


bran $55.61 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; bran $35, sacked, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas points. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $45.60, sacked, im- 
mediate. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair 
bran $52, polish $59. 

SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply good; ground, sacked $27, New 
York; unground, sacked $19, New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $23@24; barley 
$13@19, both bulk, delivered 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply limited; 3/64 in. grind $34@36.50. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; ground grain $35 

Chicago: Demand moderate; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain screenings $25.50; Ca- 
nadian, bulk $17@17.50 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago: $22@22.75 

Kansas City: $22.15 @ 22.80. 

St. Louis: $21.490@22 

Des Moines: $22.50 

Philadelphia: $21.55@22.15 

Minneapolis: $23.15 @23.85 

Buffalo: $22.50@ 10 

Atlanta: $18 @ 18.70. 

$19.40@19.95. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand improved; trend un- 
April $43. 


changed; supply ample; 
Ft. 


Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 


ficient; carlots, 44% $69.50@72.50, depend- 
ing on origir truck lots $63@64.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply ample; 
$47.50, bulk, Decatur 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


Ogden: Demand firmer; supply average; 
$85 @90. 

Kansas City: Trend sharply stronger with 
demand improved and offerings fair; mar- 
ket has followed grain advance and better 
protein inquiry; for Kansas City and West 
$47@47.50, bulk, Decatur; unrestricted $49.50 
@560, bulk, Decatur 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
41% $63, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
to stronger; supply adequate; 
bulk, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; 
supply sufficient; 41% old process 
68.50 

Denver: 
stronger; 

San Francisco: 
ple; $74.22. 

Memphis: 


trend steady 
$47@48.50, 


trend higher; 
$66@ 


Demand fair; trend slightly 
supply adequate; 44% solvent $68. 
Demand fair; supply am- 


trend steady; 
solvent $56, 


Demand good; 
supply ample; prime 44% 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Los Angeles: Demand better, supply am- 
ple; trend stronger; $76.75@77.75, deliv- 
ered CCP. 

Decatur: Demand fair; oupoty adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $49. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; ‘trend stronger; 
supply ample; 44% $68.30, sacked, im- 
mediate. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply good; $61.60 quoted, 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$48.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Chicago Interest continued to mount 
during the week ending March 28, and 
prices pressed upward around $3 _ ton. 
Nearby supplies were tight and buyers 
were reaching for delivery dates beyond 
two weeks. Quotations: 44% protein soy- 
bean ofl meal $59.50@60. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% solvent $62.50; 41% expeller $64. 
Minneapolis: Improved buying interest 
has tightened the nearby market, and 
prices are firm to stronger; quotations: 
$43@43.50, bulk, Decatur. 

TANKAGE 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $1.45 a unit of protein. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% $69@72 ton bulk, $74@77 


ton in paper sacks, 
sacks. 

Ft. Worth: 
quate; 60% 
Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; 
a little stronger; 60% digester 
sacked, Kansas City. 


POULT 


(Continued from page 1) 


$73@76 ton in burlap 


Demand fair; supply ade- 
digester $76@78, f.0.b. Ft. 


trend 


$65@70, 


fertility test were not then produc- 
ing fertile eggs. Some 20% of these 
eggs showed development long after 
ordinary fertility could possibly have 
existed. Parthenogenesis sus- 
pected, and tests were made to prove 
the point. 

Among the findings has been one 
that all parthenogenetic embryos 
developing far enough for identifica- 
tion have been males. 

The poult of parthenogenetic origin 
which is still alive was smaller than 
normal at hatching and has shown 
a much slower rate of gain than 
normal, weighing about 45 grams at 
12 days of age. 

Dr. Olsen believes incidence of 
parthenogenesis may be greatest in 
domesticated birds not long removed 
from the wild. 


PRICE OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 1) 


arithmetic: Supply, 381 million 
bushels; crush, 280 million; exports, 
65 million; feed, seed and waste, 30 
million—leaving a carryout of not 
more than 6 million bushels that 
could not be collected under most cir- 
cumstances. 

This information is potent for the 
feed industry, for the poultry indus- 
try and the swine industry. It ap- 
pears to mean that foreign demand— 
which, incidentally, Feedstuffs reports 
have been noting for more than a 
year as regards oil exports—domi- 
nates the current soybean-cottonseed 
market. The oils are leading these 
markets. 

Higher Corn Prices 

Meanwhile, USDA policy is now 
geared to boosting corn prices at 
country points no matter where it 
makes sales. Officials are now com- 
mitted to offsetting purchases of corn 
of storable grade to the extent that 
may be necessary to offset price de- 
clines in country sales of off-condition 
corn. 

An indication of oilseed meal prices 
may be found in the analysis of the 
USDA fats and oils situation report. 


scpext caye that oil prices will 
make the current oilseed market. suc 


export market is obviously, accord- 
ing to the USDA situation report, 


little less than bullish. The Census 
Bureau report this week showing an- 
other big crush of beans backs up 
other bullish estimates. 

The only dampening factor is the 
disposition of USDA to defer edible 
oil procurements under provisions of 
Public Law 480 (the law providing 
for surplus disposal through exports) 
until after Oct. 1, 1956. It is under- 
stood here in official circles that this 
attitude of USDA has been accepted 
in foreign buying circles. 

The tone of the local USDA or- 
chestra is to play pianissimo on pro- 
curement of oils and let meal prices 
take the leadership of bean prices 
henceforth. 


Keynote of Policy 

For the feed industry, here seems 
to be the keynote of USDA policy as 
far as administrative decisions may 
now go prior to the fall elections. 

USDA wants to boost corn prices 
to not less than the gross loan level. 
Officials were driving in that direc- 
tion when last week they announced 
that they would buy offsetting quan- 
tities of corn to stop any price de- 
pressing effects of sales of off-grade 
corn at country points. 

What was not announced in that 
official statement was the additional 
policy that such offsetting purchases 
would be made at terminal markets. 

The conclusion obtained here is that 
in a political climate which now exists 
in the face of the farm legislation, 
USDA is now working toward higher 
prices for corn, soybean meal and 
other feed ingredients, to deter fur- 
ther hog production this fall, to hold 
up the probable upsurge in swine 
prices in mid-summer, which in some 
quarters are seen as going to $20-22 
ewt. 

Some persons believe that fall hog 
production will be down better than 
7%. 

Economic ideas must be oriented 
to the political campaign this fall, 
again adjusted to local congressional 
elections. The presidential outcome 
seems certain. The big parties are 
now wrapped in a contest as to which 
will control Congress. 

Soybeans may be an important fac- 
tor in that fight. Soybean prices look 
higher on the basis of solid informa- 
tion reaching here after discounting 
all the overseas news of large buy- 
ing on Manchurian beans by Japan. 

The USDA estimate of a 280- 
million-bushel crush, plus an export 
level of 65 million, makes that crop 
look interesting to the long specula- 
tor, particularly in mid-summer—ex- 
cept possibly to those who doubt that 
the total supply is 381 million bushels, 
the official USDA figure of produc- 
tion plus a 10-million-bushel earryin, 
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By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College ‘ 


CHANGES IN SEASONAL WHEAT PRICE PATTERNS 


Often it is instructive to review 
changes that have taken place in our 
marketing and pricing system. Some- 
times price movements change from 
historic patterns, and this leaves be- 
hind those who act from force of 
habit. 

This article is the first of a series 
pointing out changes in seasonal price 
patterns for the major grain crops. 
Wheat has been chosen to head the 
list because of its importance as a 
crop in trouble. 

The general pattern is to compare 
seasonal price movements before and 
after the initiation of price supports. 
No claim is made that price support 
operations did or did not cause these 
changes because the purpose here is 
to record what happened to prices. 
It is history in a capsule; your con- 
clusions are yours. 

Exhibit 1 shows the price pattern 
for each year for the years 1910 
through 1937. Each dot indicates one 
year. The Kansas farm price of wheat 
was used, and each month is com- 
pared with August. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. For 
example, in the September column, 
one dot is located at the +.20 level. 
This means that in one of the years, 
the price advanced 20¢ from August 
to September. Another dot is located 
at the —.30 level; prices declined 30¢ 
one year from August to September. 
Three dots are located on the center 
line signifying no change from Au- 
gust to the following September. 
Each dot across the page was located 
in the same fashion. The shaded area 
includes one half of the years; the 
middle half. 

You will note the rather erratic 


pattern displayed during the earlier 
period. Some years prices advanced 
from August and declined during 
others. The shaded area included the 
“no change” line during every month. 

Now look at Exhibit 2. It was de- 
rived in the same manner as Exhibit 
1 except the years included 1938 
through 1953. In other words, a later 
period was used. Notice the regularity 
of the price pattern each year. Prices 
for November, December and Jan- 
uary were always higher than during 
the previous August. 

By comparing Exhibits 1 and 2, 
you can obtain a picture of changes 
that have occurred in wheat price 
patterns. Remember, the price series 
used were those received by Kansas 
farmers at mid-month. Other series 
may vary from this pattern. 


STILBESTROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


hormone-like substance in feeds and 
had made a number of suggestions 
for consideration by members of the 
association. 

The suggestions follow: 

1. That diethylstilbestrol should 
be made available to Canadian beef 
cattle feeders. 

2. That the sale of stilbestrol as 
such be limited to feed registrants 
that have beef cattle feeds registered 
to contain stilbestrol. 

3. That each feed registrant have 
reasonable freedom to declare what- 
ever level of stilbestrol is desired in a 
given feed or supplement provided 
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the feeding instructions for the feed 
or supplement are clearly set out so 
that each fattening beef animal will 
obtain only 10 milligrams of stilbes- 
trol daily. 

4. That the level of stilbestrol sup- 
plied in a premix to a feed registrant 
be standardized (one gram of stil- 
bestrol per pound of premix is sug- 
gested). 

5. That a dye be incorporated in 
the stilbestrol premix supplied to the 
feed registrant for the purpose of 
identification and assay and that the 


type and level of dye be standardized 
and specified by the Plant Products 
Division, Production Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

6. That the Plant Products Divis- 
ion require submission prior to reg- 
istration, of representative samples 
of any feed incorporating stilbestrol 
to determine the eligibility of the 
feed in question for registration. 

7. That the label for any product 
registered to contain stilbestrol de- 
clare the actual amount of stilbestrol 
present. 
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ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 6) 


begun in October. During hot weather 
the temperatures above the grain pile 
under the roof rose to 140° and the 
grain temperatures in the top six feet 
of the pile went to about 95°. The 
rest of the grain was in the mid- 
seventies in temperature. 


When aeration was begun, Mr. 
Theis said, the hot air at the top 
moved like a weather front through 
the entire grain mass until dissipated 
through the bottom ducts. By aera- 
tion temperatures were lowered to 
the following levels: 39 to 48° in the 
outside ring near the sidewalls; 40 
to 50° in an inner ring and 44 to 58° 
in the center of the pile. The highest 
temperatures were in the bottom cen- 
ter and the profile chart of tempera- 
ture peaks throughout the pile in 
the same pattern as the cone forma- 
tion of grain at the top. Next year, 
Mr. Theis said, an effort will be made 
to level off the top of the pile rather 
than to leave it at the normal angle 
of repose. By thus evening the insula- 
tion of the center, temperatures also 
will be more even through the pile, 
he forecast. Also, Mr. Theis said, an 
effort will be made to draw off the 
hot air just under the roof during 
the year after the lower ducts are 
capped. This would not draw the hot 
air through the grain, but simply re- 
move it from the air space under the 
roof. 

Control of Hot Spots 


Control of hot spots in the grain 
pile is maintained by 17 temperature 
cables extending from the tank ceil- 
ing to the floor through the grain. 
One cable is in the center, 6 in the 
inner ring and 10 in the outer right. 
When a hot spot is found, it is pos- 
sible to control it either by covering 
the top of the pile with insulating 
paper, leaving a hole just over the 
hot spot through which a heavy 
volume of air can be moved, or by 
sinking a large hollow pipe into the 
grain pile at the hot spot and auger- 
ing out the heated grain. 


The method of unloading these 
tanks has yet to be determined, Mr. 
Theis said. Present plans are to use 
a clam-type grain shovel to pull the 
grain to a discharge pit at one side 
of the tank. A belt connects this pit 
with the basement of the regular ele- 
vator building next door. Care will 
have to be used to take the pile down 
evenly so that there will be no buck- 
ling of the tank from uneven pressure 
on sidewalls. This is also an impor- 
tant factor in loading the tank, it 
was pointed out. The grain shovels 
cannot be used below a point a few 
feet above the ventilating ducts on 
the floor, so the bottom grain layer 
will have to be removed by suction 
loader or some similar device. This 
might be overcome in original con- 
struction by sinking the aeration 
ducts below the floor level, Mr. Theis 
speculated. 

Reporting on grain storage in an 
ex-oil tank field at Mexia, Texas, Mr. 
Goodnight said he recently loaded out 
in good condition No. 2 wheat which 
had been in this type of storage for 
five years. In loading out at Mexia, 
Mr. Goodnight takes the grain piles 
down evenly around the sidewalls by 
portable loaders which take the grain 
out through a number of portholes at 
the base. This avoids any possibility 
of buckling the tank walls. He said 
one difficulty with tank storage is the 
accumulation of dockage materials at 
the edges of the tank, which repre- 
sents the uneven flow of materials of 
different weights while loading. 


Clean Grain Program 


In an earlier session, those attend- 
ing the convention heard W. H. 
Schoenherr, entomologist for the 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill, say 
that grain sanitation educational 
work at the farm level so far has not 
produced effective results. 

Speaking from the processors’ 
standpoint, Mr. Schoenherr said the 


experience of his company failed to 
show any important contamination 
reduction from the educational work 
at the grower level. Grain contamina- 
tion levels still are high, the Lauhoff 
entomologist said. Results probably 
will continue to be a disappointment 
to processors until poor sanitation on 
the farm is penalized financially, he 
declared. 

Criticizing the grain standards on 
weevil infestation, Mr. Schoenherr 
said that of 50 cars sampled at the 
Lauhoff plant with a grain probe, 
seven (14%) were graded weevily, 
but of the 50 there were 39 cars 
(79%) showing live weevil when un- 
loaded. Mr. Schoenherr said that even 
the presence of one live weevil is 
evidence enough that a car of grain 
must be fumigated. 

Commenting on fumigation meth- 
ods, Mr. Schoenherr said boxcar fu- 
migation of grain is not always ef- 
fective because grain in transit packs 
in some instances and the fumigant 
does not get an even distribution in 
those cases. While overdose of the 
fumigant might compensate for this, 
one may be violating the tolerances of 
the Miller law in using a fumigant 
in this manner, he added. 


Round Table Discussions 


Following Mr. Schoenherr’s talk, 
there was a round table symposium 
on fumigation, housekeeping and dust 
control, at which Leo Casey of the 
Kansas City fire department, gave a 
demonstration on dust explosion pre- 
vention, followed by talks on safety 
and fire protection by Roy Gretzer of 
Cargill, Inc., and Frank Schultz of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Other round-table discussions were 
held on grain grading and power and 
transmission. Robert H. Jordan of 
Galveston (Texas) Wharves Terminal 
Elevator, led the first discussion and 

lifford A. McIver of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, was in 
charge of the second. 

At a luncheon in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Muehlebach March 19, 
Kenneth S. Hart, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, wel- 
comed the group to Kansas City. 
The speaker paid tribute to the grain 
superintendents’ responsibilities in 
the industry and pointed out the 
complex qualifications of the profes- 
sion. 

Robert L. Simmons, Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo, Texas, was 
elected new president of GEAPS at 
a business meeting March 18. He suc- 
ceeds Orrin E. Kinman, Cargill, Inc., 
Kansas City. First vice president for 
the new year is Robert Ranney, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., Minneapolis; second 
vice president, Kenneth C. Mecklem, 
Kerr Gifford division of Cargill, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., and sergeant-at-arms, 
Harold Beaver, Stratton-Theis Grain 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Dean M. Clark 
continues at secretary-treasurer. 

About 350 superintendents and al- 
lied interests attended the five-day 
convention. 


Turkey Convention 


To Be in Cincinnati 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—The Na- 
tional Turkey Federation has an- 
nounced that it will hold its 1957 con- 
vention Jan. 8-10 in Cincinnati. 

The convention had been scheduled 
for the same dates in Cleveland, Ohio, 
but difficulties in connection with ar- 
rangements for use of the Cleveland 
Auditorium caused the recently an- 
nounced shift to Cincinnati, accord- 
ing to M. C. Small, executive secre- 
tary of the NTF. 


— 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 
CASTLE ROCK, MINN.—The new 
elevator being constructed by the 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Co. here to 
replace the one burned Oct. 26 is 
nearing completion. 


Western Grain & Feed 


Sets District Meetings 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Five dis- 
trict meetings have been announced 
by Mark G. Thornburg, executive 
secretary of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. All will be held the first 
week of April. 

To be discussed at the meetings 
will be a variety of feed and grain 
problems. Special feed panels at each 
meeting will discuss such topics as 
the meat-type hog, cost production, 
farm credit, livestock outlook and 
others. Among the grain topics will 
be the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment contract, the new method of 
selling CCC corn from bin sites and 
the storage situation. Other special 
talks will include information on 
bulk feed operations and merchan- 
dising and selling. 

Here is the schedule for the dinner 
meetings: 

April 2—Southeast district at the 
YMCA, Washington, 6:45 p.m. 

April 3—Central district at Lloyd’s 
Restaurant, Marshalltown, 7 p.m. 

April 4—Northeast district at VFW 
Hall, Hampton, 6:30 p.m. 

April 5—Northwest district at Cob- 
blestone Inn, Storm Lake, 6:30 p.m. 

April 6—Southwest district at 
Whitney Hotel, Atlantic, 7 p.m. 


Denver Grain Exchange 
Assn. Elects Officers 


DENVER—Three new directors of 
the Denver Grain Exchange Assn. 
were elected at the annual meeting 
March 19. They are J."L. Cook, Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co.; H. L. 
Wierman, Summit Grain Co., both of 
Denver, and F. W. Dawson, Robinson 
Grain Co., Colorado Springs. They 
succeed F. R. Houlton, Alfred Owens 
and the late Fred W. Lake. 

Directors reelected are J. W. Con- 
ley, Delbert G. Ellis, Newton A. 
Gray, George M. Hopfenbeck, J. E. 
Kellogg, William Kilgore, J. Kenneth 
Malo, Robert M. Pease and Wayne 
Van Vleet, all of Denver, and Ralph 
W. Farr of Greeley. 

J. Kenneth Malo, Fort Morgan 
Mills, was elected president of the 
association by the directors, succeed- 
ing Ralph Farr, Farr Co. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Kilgore were 
elected vice presidents, Mr. Kellogg, 
treasurer. Mr. Ellis, secretary, and 
W. L. Hutchins, chief inspector. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


well-trained statistical and economic 
work force which could be quickly 
sent into action in a separate oilseed 
branch at USDA. With the scattered 
commodity branches of CSS there are 
competent officials who could man a 
new branch adequately and com- 
pletely. 

If this drive is to succeed there 
probably would be no more appro- 
priate time than the present with 
Walter Berger at the top level of 
CSS where he could draw the master 
blueprint for this operation and super- 
vise the inauguration of such a branch, 
using as his guides his previous ex- 
perience in the wartime allocation 
controls over the oilseeds and his 
broad knowledge of the feed industry. 

Mr. Berger, probably more than 
anyone else, could be relied upon to 
fix a branch balance between the oil 
and meal problems and at the same 
time give the producers of these crops 
competent representation within such 
a branch. 

Omit Peanuts at Present 

It. may be noted that this item 
omits any mention of the peanut 
crop. Sponsors of this drive declare 
that the peanut industry presents 
some specialized problems which if 
brought into an oilseed branch would 
tend to disrupt a harmonious work 
arrangement at the outset. 

It is believed that if peanuts were 
temporarily omitted from an oilseed 


branch at the start that after its 
operations went through a “shake- 
down” run then it would be a better 
time to consider integration of the 
peanut crop into that machinery. 
However, this may be a relatively 
minor point and it would be seen 
indeed unfortunate if such an ob- 
scure item could delay or halt this 
step to improved management within 
USDA at this time. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


ments remain high, and it is felt 
that birds placed earlier have now 
reached the age where substantial 
increases in feed consumed are being 
experienced. This, of course, stimu- 
lates demand for this type of feed. 


There seems to be a feeling in the 
southeast that hog prices are going 
to be better in the near future, and 
from all indications feeding opera- 
tions of this type have picked up 
quite a bit. The weather, having been 
open and mild for the most part, 
has improved pasture conditions, 
which has not helped demand for 
dairy and cattle feed. 

Locally there is better interest in 
ground snap corn, both on the buy- 
ing and selling sides, with prices un- 
changed for the most part. In some 
cases bookings have been made for 
as much as a month and a half in 
the future, which has been unusual 
of late. 

Recent strength in ingredients 
such as soybean meal and cotton- 
seed meal has also served to stimu- 
late interest from purchasing agents 
for feed manufacturers, and this 
has given the market a better tone. 
Much of the distress-priced material 
which was hanging over the market 
recently has now been cleared away, 
and sellers are in much better 
shape. 

Other locally produced materials 
such as peanut vine hay, cottonseed 
hulls and other roughage materials 
are still on the slow side, with a 
slight firming tendency being noted 
in the hull market. Many cottonseed 
mills are winding up their crush for 
this season, and this has made for 
reluctance on the part of sellers to 
entertain bids on the down side. 

Feed mill running time has prob- 
ably improved slightly but is not at 
the expected spring peak. Most of 
the trade feels that a delayed spring 
increase in demand is starting. 


Northeast 


There was a spring upturn in 
formula feed sales this week, and 
feed marufacturers stepped up their 
running time a little. Dairy feed de- 
mand is holding up surprisingly well, 
and there was an increase in poultry 
feed sales. There are more sales of 
complete feeds being made now, in- 
dicating that farmers’ stocks of 
grain are becoming depleted. 

Egg mashes continued to lead in 
sales turnover, followed by broiler 
feeds. There was a smattering of 
demand for turkey feeds, and chick 
starter feed demand is beginning to 
gain in momentum. 

Broiler prices eased a little and 
were off 1¢ after holding up well for 
the past three weeks. It appeared to 
be a seasonal letdown, with more 


birds reaching the market. Eggs 
held firm. 
Ingredient prices were irregular, 


with corn again showing outstanding 
strength. Corn was up 5¢ but backed 
down 1@1%¢ on March 27 for a 
gain of 3%@4¢ for the week. Soy- 
bean meal gained $2@2.50. Cotton- 
seed meal just about held its own, 
but linseed meal had a firmer under- 
tone and rose $1. 

Distillers’ grains were off $1@1.50, 
and brewers’ grains were about un- 
changed to 50¢ lower. Gluten feed 
and gluten meal were unchanged. 
Alfalfa meal held about steady. Meat 
scraps, tankage and fish meal were 
about unchanged. 

Mill running time of formula feed 
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Norwood Manufacturing Co. ............ 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 21, 46, 66 
Omega Machine Co. 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. ..... ...... 46 
Pacific Processing 44 
Paper-Caimenson & Co. 58 
Park, Philip R., 4 
Parkersburg Rig 25 
J. GO. 7 
Parrigh, 
Parrish & Heimbecker 

Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. ........-..-465 
Peavey, F. H., & Co... 10 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.............. 26, 27 
Phillips, The Thomas, Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .............. 
Pope Testing Laboratory, The ...........- 
Potomac Poultry Food ..............065. 62 
Prater Pulverizer Co. .... 
GO. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. .............. 45 
Publicker Industries, Inc. ............ 55 
Quaker Oats CO. 
Ralston Purina Co. ... 12 
Rapids Machinery Co. 66 
Raymond Bag Corporation .............. 24 
Red River Alfalfa Co. 23 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. .......... 


Richardson, James, & Sons 
Richardson Scale Co. ... 
Riley Feed Co. 
Rion Crush Stone Corp. .........0seeeee 
Rohloff Brothers, Inc. .... 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories ........... 65 
Schenley Distillers, Inc. 
Schuster-Wise Grain & Feed Co.......... 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 
Schweitzer, Peter J., Inc. ... ee 52 
Scroggins Grain Co. 
Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, Inc. ....... 
Sedborry, J. B., 68 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............ 60 
Seiders, Eugene L., Co. .... 55 
Co. 39 
Shell Chemical thes 
Sievert, C. W., Associates. ......... 16 
Silmo Chemical 12 
Simonsen Mfg. Co. 29 
Sinason-Teicher Inter-American 

68 
Smith, Edward & Co... .. 
Southern Equipment Co. ...... 
Southern Oyster Shelli Mig. Corp......... 71 
Southwell Grain Corporation ............ 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. .............. 71 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc............- 64 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc...........55+ 50 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. ...... 
Staley, A. &., Mfg. Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............ 14, 41, 68 
Standard Molasses Co. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ..........c000e 16 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 4? 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc........... 
Swan, David P., and Associates.......... 
Swanson, Carroll, Seles Co. ............ 66 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 80 
Tobias Enterprises 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 58 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............5. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. .......... 
Universal Hoist & Mfg. Co. ............. 
Van Camp Leboratories 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............. 10 
Verity Mills, Ime. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ........ 
Virid Distributing Co. 30 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 32, 76 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. ..........++ 45 
W-W Grinder Corporation ...........+. 38 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Walsh Grain Co. . 
Ward Feed 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc....... 55 
Waterloo GR 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. ..........05055 25 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Company ............... 14 
White Laboratories, Inc. 55 
White Shell Corporation 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. ........... 50 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co.......... 
Wilnite Corporation ... 
Wilson, B. Gi, GR 36 
Winter, N. A. Advertising Agency...... 19 
Wirthmore Feeds 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation... 58 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ............ 40 
Zellers’ Laboratories .... 25 


manufacturers increased to 5% days 
from five days in the previous week. 
There was a burst of strength in 
millfeed prices. Sales were very ac- 
tive, but they tapered off late in the 
week as the price rise progressed. 


Ohio Valley 


The encouraging increase in sales 
of formula feeds in the Ohio Valley, 
noted last week, continued this week, 
with more activity in most area 
plants than there had been in many 
months. Two shifts were quite gen- 
erally reported, and in some mills 
overtime was necessary to maintain 
a reasonably close relationship be- 
tween orders and production. 


Better feeding ratios and the 
swing into spring farm activities 
were cited as reasons for the im- 
proving sales. Demands for egg 
mashes, chick starters and turkey 
feeds were stronger than for some 
time, but sales of hog feeds were 
down slightly, as farmers are now 
able to take advantage of the fast- 
greening pastures for both hogs and 
cattle. Formula feed prices in this 
area strengthened 50@75¢ ton this 
week. 

With the ground now better sat- 
urated with water than in several 
years, and with the weather now 
settling into the spring pattern of 
longer and warmer days, the over-al! 
farm picture appears favorable for 


a profitable year for valley farmers, 
even though, in this political year, 
some are declaring otherwise. With 
industrial employment at its highest 
peak throughout this area, demand 
for all types of meats can be expect- 
ed to continue at a high and profit- 
able level for an extended period. 


Mountain States 


There is an air of optimism among 
feed men for the first time in a 
month as the feed business shows 
signs of awakening. The hope seems 
to be that sales will bioom with the 
first flowers. 

Although there has been no large 
increase in tonnage, indications are 


the downward trend has halted. 
It is still early for the impact of 
poultry and turkey feeding to be felt 


‘to any extent. Colorado chick out- 


put in February was 30% larger 
than the same month last year. 
Broiler chicks are down a little the 
first two months, but non-broilers 
are up. 

More replacements have been 
reaching cattle feeding lots as feed- 
ers have been able to buy light cat- 
tle and calves at a slightly more 
advantageous price. With the prospect 
of grass and hay before too long the 
feeder cattle population may swing 
upward. However, they will be fed 
a lot of grass and hay before feeds 
will be used too much. 


4 
| 
Butler Manufacturing Co. ............... 
Homer Mfg. Co., Inc., The ..........05- ; 
Honeggers' & Co. .... 
Cromwell Paper Co. 
Kraft Sag Corp 
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| 
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Now You CAN Afford Use Quality Flavors! 


Anise Compound 


Anise-Fenugreek 
Dog 


Fenugreek 


Molasses Extender 


Pig Feed Flavor 
9 
Poultry Feed Flavor 
SPECIAL FLAVORS 
developed to 


meet your 
requirements 


LIQUA-SOLIDS 
at SAVINGS of 50%! 


The development of a new exclusive MICRO BASE as a car- 
rier of natural flavor compounds means a real savings of 
about half your former costs. Use HALF as much per ton in 
replacing dry flavor products in formula feeds and mineral 
feeds for even greater effectiveness. Use a pound for each 
pint in replacing most liquid compounds. 


WIDE RANGE OF POPULAR FLAVORS 
WITH THESE DEFINITE ADVANTAGES 


* Better stability—Greater aroma release— 
Sugar free—Non-caking 


%* No separation when mixed 

* Perfect handling at 20° below zero 

* Does not absorb moisture 

* Eliminates troublesome liquid handling 
* Reduces storage 


* Saves on freight 


FREE SAMPLES 
Write for free samples of flavors you are interested in for 
complete information on prices and use rate 
* 


Let Our Research Department assist you on flavor-aroma problems for formula 
feeds, mineral feeds, medicated products, pharmaceutical and veterinary products 


Engineering, 


MANUFACTURERS: IMPORTERS: © ee coe PISTRIBUTORS 


1401 WEST HUBBARD STREET 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS MONROE 6-5255 
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